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FINAL REPORT ABSTRACT 



OFFICIAL PROJECT TITLE: Business, Marketing and Management 

Teacher Education Initiative Project 

DEPARTHBIT OF ADDLT, VOCATIONAL AND TECHMICAL EDOCATIOM FUHDING 
AGREEMBIT NUMBER: QLAC 52D 

PROJECT DIRSCTtm: Thoaas Haynes 

FDNDS) AGSfCY: Illinois State University 

LOCATION OF FUNDED AGENCY: 126 Hilliaas Hall, Normal, Illinois 

61761 

TIME PERIOD COVERED: August 1, 1990 - August 31, 1991 
GOALS OF THE VBOJEC^S 

1. To develop models to improve business, marketing and 
management teacher education. 

2. To utilize business and educational agency personnel to 
develop linkages between the two groups. 

3. To develop model (s) for Tech Prep programs in business, 
marketing and management education that lead to associate of 
applied science degrees or associate of science degrees and 
subsequent further education in business, marketing and 
management, including teacher education. 

RELEVANCY TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 

Projev taff acted as facilitators in helping local 
education agency personnel in three regions of Illinois to 
develop Tech Prep program models for business, marketing and 
management education- These programs will improve the 
effectiveness and efficiency of technical education programs in 
these regions by promoting articulated courses of study which 



meet industry standards. Additionally, project staff reviewed 
and updated teacher education programs. Finally, as a critical 
component of improving educational programs in technical fields # 
project staff initiated an effort to begin a regul&r 
communications activity with business and industry 
representatives that are interested in business, marketing and 
management education in Illinois. This was accomplished through 
the development of Business Linli, a newsletter on the 
developments in business, marketing and memagement education in 
Illinois. 

HAJOR ACCONFLISHIIEIITS OF THE FBOJECT 

Concerning the review and development of business teacher 
education programs, project staff collected data and analyzed 
programs at their home institutions, and began the development of 
curriculum proposals to update their programs. These efforts 
will be submitted through the appropriate channels for change at 
their respective institutions. In addition, project staff were 
actively involved in delivering in-service institutes, workshops, 
and retreats concerning Tech Prep, the nature of the work force, 
and educational change. These workshops, institutes, etc. took 
place in the three Tech Prep sites, as well as the home 
institution and at other educational agencies throughout 
Illinois. 

Second, in developing a connection between business 
education and professional business leaders in Illinois, project 



staff developed, printed, and disseminated the first edition of 
Business Uji]^ to over 4,500 business and educational personnel in 
Illinois that have expressed or latent interest in business, 
narketing and aanagenent education in Illinois at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels. In addition, project staff utilized 
business representatives and advisory coanittees in their Tech 
Prep program development efforts. 

Finally, project taff facilitated three community colleges 
and five regional vocational systems in developing Tech Prep 
programs in business, marketing and management education. This 
included the development of curriculum development teams, 
development and analysis of business and industry standards, 
staff development on Tech Prep and curriculum integration, 
curriculum development ie: development of Tech Prep courses of 
study, and the correlation of the curriculum to industry 
standards. In the process of developing these programs, over two 
hundred educators and business and industry representatives 
participated at three sites in the develoinnent of these programs. 
Through these development efforts each of the three sites moved 
closer to having an articulated Tech Prep program in business, 
marketing and management education which can be implemented in 
1992. At all three sites new ground was broken in the area of 
collaboration and cooperation between academic and vocational 
educators, secondary and postsecondary educators, and business 
representatives and educational personnel. 
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PRODUCTS DELXVERED: 

Two copies of the first, second, and third quarterly reports 
have been delivered to contract administrators at the Illinois 
State Board of Education, Departsent of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education which include appendices of docunents used in 
the project. These were delivered within 30 days after each 
quarter ended. Additionally, the only official document 
disseminated as a product was the newsletter, Business Uja^. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS OF THE PROJECT 

OBJECTIVE #1: TO develop models to Improve Imsiness, marketing 
and management teacher education. 
Background Research; 

Throughout the contract year, project staff attended a 
numt^r of professional conferences to acquire infcmation on the 
review and revitalization of teacher education programs. These 
included the National Business Education Association conference, 
the American Vocational Association conference, the Illinois 
Business Education Association conference. In addition, project 
staff reviewed materials from the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, National Business Education Association, 
American Vocational Association, and books such as Improving 
Schools frfiS Within . Additionally, project staff collected and 
reviewed certification and curriculum requirements in other 
states to acquire an improved understanding of the composition of 



teacher education prograns throughout the coiintry. A matrix of 
seven business teacher education programs is included in Appendix 
A. 

Project staff, formed a business teacher education task 
force for reviewing business teacher education. This 
task force is currently in its spnond year at ISU and has 
made significant gains in preparing a status report on the 
business teacher education program at Illinois State University. 
The draft report is included in Appendix B. 

Bttsingfis Teacher Education Prggram ImprovgiBgnt Efforts 

From the work of the lousiness education task force, program 
change proposals were developed and submitted into the curriculum 
development process at Illinois State University to change the 
business teacher education program to meet Illinois State Board 
of Education certification requirements. This program change 
proposal is included in Appendix C. 

Furthermore, based on the needs of inservice teachers 
throughout the state and the capabilities of project staff, a 
proposal for BEA 393.30, Update in Business Education, was 
developed and put into the curriculum development process at 
Illinois State University. This course waf offered in workshop 
format during July 19-20, 1991. The curriculum proposal, 
workshop materials, and evaluation are included in Appendix D. 
This workshop was attended by 25 business, marketing and 
management educators from throughout Illinois and represented 
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both secondary and postsecondary institutions. Through the work 
of the task force, curriculum aaterials were solicited from 
publishers and resource centers to update the curriculum 
materials center in Milner Library at Illinois state University.. 

Project staff coordinated efforts with the Vocational 
Teacher Education Revitalization project directed by Dr. Jeff 
Wood at ISU. Project staff met three times throughout the fiscal 
year to update both projects' staff members concerning current 
efforts. Furthermore, the Business Marketing, and Management 
Teacher Education Initiative project staff met four times 
throughout the contract year to discuss issues in business, 
marketing and management teacher education, staff met at the 
Illinois Business Education Association conference, Illinois 
Vocational Association conference. National Business Education 
Association conference. Connections '91 conference, and a special 
staff meeting at Eastern Illinois University. Through these 
discussions, project staff have developed a *'White Paper** on 
issues in business teacher education. This is attached in 
Appendix E. 

Project staff members were actively involved in curriculum 
development processes at all three institutions. This included 
membership on councils of teacher education, graduate and 
undergraduate curriculum committees, department curriculum 
committees, and department and college curriculum committees. 

Project staff also disseminated a questionnaire to business 
teachers in the Chicago public school district concerning their 



educational needs for inservice and graduate prograxBs. The 
quest.^ onnalre in attached in Appendix F. 

Project staff fron SlU-Carbondale held a focus group neeting 
of business, narketing and manageinent teachers on the issue of 
improving teacher preparation on June 6, 1991. The findings of 
this focus group are attached in Appendix G. 

Project staii! made presentations at the Connections '91 
conference to update business and vocational education teachers 
on current issues in teacher education. Presentation handouts 
are in Appendix H. 

Project staff collected data on perceived roles of business 
and education linkages and strategies for integration at the 
Business Education Update workshop on July 19-20, 1991. 
An abstract of this data is included in Appendix I. 

Project staff also presented naterial to 75 business 
teachers on November 11, 1990 at a Region IV business education 
workshop. 

OBJECTIVE #2: TO UTILIZE BUSINESS AHD mJCATIONAL LG&tCY 
PERSONNEL TO DEVELOP LINKAGES BETWKKN THE TNO GROUPS 

Project staff collected docMients and reports from business 
and industry organizations concerning the need for a stronger 
work force to meet the needs of the 21st century workplace. 

Project staff heard business and industry representativtis 
speak at conferences, such as the Illinois Business Education 
Association conference, ISBE/DAVTE workshops in Springfield 
concerning Tech Prep programs, American Vocational Association 



annual conference^ National Business Education Association annual 
conference, Illinois Vocational Association annual conference, 
and the Workforce 2000 conference in Bloomington, Illinois. 

At all three sites, project staff utilized businef^s 
representatives on advisory committees to assist in the 
development of Tech Prep programs by identifying and validating 
industry standards as outcomes for these programs. Appendix J 
includes advisory committee lists. Also, business 
representatives were utilized in Tech Prep development activities 
to update educators at the different sites concerning new 
developments in business that impact educational programs. 

Project staff developed, printed, and disseminated Vol. 1, 
No. 1 Business Link to 4,500 business professionals and business 
educators in Illinois. Business X4ji^ is a newsletter for 
business professionals to keep abreast of the developments in 
business education- It is proposed that this document be 
continued to be published and disseminated and that support for 
this be acquired from the Illinois Business Education Association 
and private business organizations in Illinois, At this time, 
plans are being made to promote this idea at the November 1991 
Illinois Business Education Association board meeting. 
Currently, one business leader has tentatively agreed to do the 
printing of additional copies of the first edition as well as 
future editions. 

cmjECnVE #3: TO DEVELOP liODEL(S) FOR TECH/PREP PROCatAMS IN 
BOSINESS, MAKKETH^, AND MANAGEMENT EDUCATION ^THAT LEAD TO 
A.A.S. DEGREES OR A.S. DEGREES AMD SDBSEQDENT FURTHER EDUCATION 
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Prpjegt S£a£f Development Activities 

Project staff nade significant efforts to keep themselves 
updated on the concept of Tech Prep and the process used to 
develop such programs. This l^ckground research effoz*t included 
collecting and reviewing materials from Illinois Vocational 
Curriculum Center, collecting and reviewing Tech Prep program 
descriptions from a national Tech Prep direction from the North 
Carolina center on Tech/Prep, attending state-wide inservice for 
Tech Prep program development sponsored by ISBE/DAVTE, attending 
Illinois Vocational Association conference, American Vocational 
Association conference, attending National Business Education 
Association conference, and attending Connections '91 conference. 

Additionally, project staff reviewed materials from the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education and the 
Center for Occupational Research and Development. From th^s 
background research, project staff developed a flow chart that 
represents the Tech Prep program development process utilized 
during this contract year. This flow chart of the Tech Prep 
process is attached in Appendix L. 

Additionally, to get a better intellectual grip on how 
teachers perceive working with each other across disciplines and 
how they perceive the abilities of their colleagues in teaching 
basic skills within a technical content course, a research effort 
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was conducted in the McLean/D'jWltt. regional vocational system. A 
synopsis of this study is in Appendix M. 

Parkland College Zfish £CfiP Activitieg 

Project staff reviewed program guides for Parkland College, 
champaign Unit §4, and Urbana High School. During the Fall of 
1990, project staff met with lead instructors and administrators 
at Parkland College, instructors and administrators from Urbana 
High School, Champaign Central High School, Champaign Centennial 
High School, assistant superintendents for the two secondary 
school districts, and the Champaign/Ford Regional System 
Director. This initial meeting was a staff development activity 
to orient these lead instructors and administrators on the 
purpose of the project and to identify potential goals for the 
contract year. This meeting was held October 24, 1991. 

Project staff ^'ontinued to meet throughout the contract year 
with the regional system director and career dean from Parkland 
College to gain advice and direction in working with staff 
and curriculum development efforts. 

Project staff organized and conducted a program advisory 
group meeting for the marketing and management and the 
information systems Tech Prep program areas at Parkland College 
on December 13, 1990. This activity was attended by 
approximately 20 business representatives for the two areas, as 
well as curriculum development teams from the three high schools 
and the community college. Appendix L contains agenda materials 
from the business and industry' advisory group meeting. 



Once the business and industr" representatives identified 
their standards for these two Tech Prep programs, project staff 
disseminated these for their review and update. These are 
included in Appendix 0« 

Project staff on March 22, I99I held a meeting of 
administrators and faculty concerning curriculum development. 
This meeting's purpose was to orient the administrators 
concez-ning the status of the project and to focus on the 
importance of having teams of teachers develop the curriculum. 

Project staff coordinated and facilitated curriculum 
development teams in the organization and development of proposed 
courses of study for the Tech Prep programs in marketing 
management and information systems for Parkland College on April 
24, 1991. The courses of study that were proposed from this 
staff development activity are enclosed in Appendix P. 

During June ar*d July of 1991, project staff coordinated 
curriculum development team members in identifying courses within 
the proposed Tech Prep programs that addressed the industry 
standards identified previously. Appendix O contains the 
industry standards for the two programs and the courses that 
address these standards at the both the secondary and 
postsecondary levels. 

Finally, from the development of the curriculum and industry 
standards, project staff facilitated and discussed the proposed 
articulation agreement between the regional vocational system 
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sites and the coaaaunity college in the information systems area. 
This proposed articulation agreesent is in Appendix Q. 

I^kfi Land ConmianitY College Tech/Prep AfftivititS 

Project staff held meetings throughout fiscal year 1991 on 
the following dates, in 1990: August 29, September 10, September 
26, October 17, October 24, November 26, November 5, December 7, 
and December 17? in 1991: March 1, March 6, March 7, March 22. 
These meetings were to pursue initial support and commitment to 
pursue the development of Tech Prep programs for Lake Land 
Community College and for Eastern Illinois Vocational System. 
Because this site had not received a Tech Prep planning grant, 
the initial concept was new and building commitment was 
difficult. 

Throughout the year project staff worked to build 
committment among professional educators interested in pursuing 
the development of a Tech Prep program in business, marketing, 
and management education. And by the completion of the contract 
year, project staff had facilitated local education agency 
personnel in developing a funded Tech Prep planning grant 
contract with the Illinois state Board of Education, Department 
of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education. A copy of this 
funded proposal is included in Appendix R. 

Also, during the contract year, project staff presented 
information on Tech Prep to 75 business teachers at a Region IV 
business education inservice on November 30, 1990. Additionally, 
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project staff presented information on Tech Prep progrcuns to 
Shelbyville High School teachers on February 13, 1991. Project 
staff coordinated and held a Tech Prep planning meeting on April 
3, 1991 for the new program development committee to plan 
strategy for the new Tech Prep planning year. Project staff also 
consulted with I^ke Land Community College and Eastern Illinois 
V»7cation system personnel to plan Tech Prep activities for 1992 
for the funded Tech Prep planning grant. 

Ofihn Lsgan college sits 

Project staff organized and developed a staff development 
activity at John A. Logan College for administrators and f£;culty 
from John A. Logan College, SIU School of Technical Careers, and 
Jackson-Perry Regional Delivery System on October 23, 1990. 

Project staff also met with administrators of John A. Logan 
College, SIU-STC, and Jackson-Perry Regional Delivery System to 
discuss and plan strategy for Tech Prep activities throughout the 
contract year. Project staff held team meetings with business, 
English, and math teachers concerning Tech Prep curriculum on 
November 20, 1990. Project staff also developed and delivered 
staff development activities for Southeastern Illinois Community 
College District - 

Project staff organized and delivered Tech Prep planning 
meetings on April 8, 1991, April 22, 1991, and May 5, 1991 to 
develop industry standards and curriculum sequences. These staff 
development activities included business representatives, as well 
as business, math, and English teachers. The materials from 
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these workshops are enclosed in Appendix S. 

Project staff developed a list of curriculum integration 
activities for business, English, math, reading, and science at 
a inservice workshop at siu-carbondale from July 8, 1991 through 
July 12, 1991. A report on the activities for integrating 
academic and vocational studies is provided in Appendix S. 
tfeaytland Community fifiUsgfi Sl^S 

Project staff net with administrators from the community 
college and the regional vocational system to discuss Tech Prep 
planning and proposal preparation on February 15, 1991. Also, 
project staff met with ISBE/DAVTE management on February 28, 1991 
concerning issues revolving around Tech Prep and the development 
of a proposal for the new Heartland Community College. 
Additionally, project staff met with Heartland Community College 
board members, regional system directors, emd vocational and 
academic faculty to plan the Tech Prep planning grant proposal. 

Finally, project staff collected data and prepared the Tech 
Prep planning grant proposal to be submitted to Illinois State 
Board of Education, Department of Adult, vocational and Technical 
Education, subsequently, this project was funded for fiscal year 
1992. A copy of this proioosal is enclosed in Appendix T. 

Tech /Prep Programming £sXi Chicago 

Project staff conducted a staff development creativity 
presentation on May 12, 1991 for the Chicago Public School 
District on the nature of the work force and work place for the 
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21st century and the ioplications for educational program 
development. Appendix U contains presentation materials for the 
Chicago Public School District presentation. 

Project staff also facilitated staff development activities 
on August 22, 1991 through August 24, 1991 for Westinghouse 
Vocational High School academic and vocational faculty and 
administrators concerning the development of a Tech Prep program 
for commerce and coBoaunications for implementation in the Fall 
1991. Appendix V contains materials developed and utilized 
during the Westinghouse Vocational High School retreat. 

MAJOR PROJECT PRODUCTS 

See page 16 for product abstract and Appendix K for sample 
of product. 
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EVALUATION AND IMPACT 



Due to the nature of this development activity, especially 
concerning Tech Prep programs, it is difficult to evaluate the 
ix^ct project staff have had this fiscal year. Concerning the 
teacher education program development activities, this is an 
evolving process and due to curriculum development processes at 
the three universities, it shall take at least one more year before 
significant curriculum proposals will be implemented. But, the 
effort at scanning the environment and evaluating the status of 
the Business Teacher Education program at ISU will provide 
significant direction to program development efforts. Concerning 
the feedback from the business and industry advisory committees, 
as well as business and industry representatives receiving 
BUB l ness LlDlK. It is quite apparent that Inisiness professionals 
are concerned and interested in participating in educational 
activities in an effort to help make our educational systems more 
effective. Attendance rates of over 80% were recorded for 
advisory group members in attendance at various staff development 
activities, in addition, project staff have received several 
responses from business and industry representatives concerning 
the first edition of Business ULnk. They have given project 
staff very positive feedback and have indicated that their 
interest is heightened at this time. 

An effort was made to ask administrators and faculty at the 
three Tech Prep sites concerning the role of teacher educators in 
assisting as facilitators in developing Tech Prep programs. The 
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following cosments have been nade by teachers and administrators 
working on these Tech Prep programs. 

Qttggtion il - What role do you feel that math, science, social 
science and English teachers should play in the Tech Prep 
planning process? 

-Math teachers should incorporate more realistic activities 
into their school basics curriculum and should check to see 
if the curriculum meets job needs. These people (math, 
science, English teachers) should act as resources for 
specific information, that is needed concerning the content 
of vocational courses. 
-Academic teachers need to be able to use teaching methods 
that are appropriate for all students and to be able to work 
with vocational teachers. 

-Academic teachers are instrumental in the Tech Prep 
planning process. Their role should l>e a dual one- First, 
they should be responsible for setting up model programs of 
study for Tech Prep identified students. Secondly, they 
would be the front-line identifiers of possible Tech Prep 
participants. Tech Prep has to be solidly sold at the 
secondary level. 
-Counselors must understand Tech Prep and advise students 
into the appropriate classes. 
QHefftiOP iZ - What role do you feel business representatives 
should play in the Tech Prep planning process? 

-Business representatives should put pressure on educators 
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to mal.i the curriculus more relevant. 
-Business representatives provide valuable insight into 

needed skills for future careers. 
-They should help set standards, provide employment 

opportunities and reward applicants who have completed Tech 

Prep. 

-Business representatives should have significant input 
regarding planned Tech Prep programs. Their role would be 
to study suggested programs and verify that the programs 
would be adequate for students completing the curriculum to 
meet job requirements. 
-Business representatives should also be willing to increase 
financial incentives for Tech Prep trained students. 
Ouegtjgn §2. - What role can university teacher e^'icators play in 
the Tech Prep planning process? 

-They can provide coordination. 

-They can check into possibilities of how Tech Prep is 
related to university programs. 

-They can direct the development process and assist in 
testing the developed programs for effectiveness. 

-They should provide inservice for secondary and 
postsecondary teachers. 

-They should also reinforce the importance of teaching the 
basics in their teaching areas. Students should know the 
fundamentals of Tech Prep prior to student teaching during 
the early lOO hours of pre-student teaching observation. 
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Preservice teachers should be exposed to Tech Prep. 
-They should be used as curriculus consultants, assist with 

curriculusi integration, and act as consultants to funded 

Tech Prep projects. 
-They should also assist with defining and articulating Tech 

Prep prograss at their institutions. These programs would, 

of course, be approved by all parties involved in the 

planning process. 
-They should track the program at all levels and provide 

leadership regarding program success. 
Question il - How should Tech Prep courses of study be 
systematically planned? 

-Planning should be focused around whether needs are met 

according to business representatives. Changes should be 

based upon occupational demands. 
-High school teachers, community college teachers, and 

university faculty should meet together as a group to plan 

the courses of study. 

-Courses of study should be systematically planned by 
educators and business people working together. Ideally, 
this scenario should have representation of each group at 
each level. This would require some overlapping of 
planners. Hypothetically, a 5-2-5 split might be effective. 
For instance, a group of five secondary teachers, two 
postsecondary teachers, and five business representatives to 
serve as a secondary Tech Prep committee. Then two of the 
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five secondary would also sexve on the postsocondaxy 
committee (along with three additional postsecondary 
representatives) and the five business representatives would 
serve on both. The numbers, of course, wuld be adjusted to 
fit the local need. 
QttOgtion is. - How do you feel about the progress that has been 
made towards Tech Prep at your site? How did university 
personnel impact the business Tech Prep process at your site? 
-Business programs that have kept up with current trends. 
They need very little change to fit with the Tech Prep 
initiative. 

-University faculty should work directly with the high 
school and community college personnel to develop pilot 
programs and to facilitate advisory committee input in the 
planning process. 
-Because of university faculty assistance, we are ahead of 
what was expected. The advisory group came together very 
well and they are excited about the concept. It is 
surprising how some people have done a complete turnaround 
regarding Tech Prep. Tech Prep is a vital part of education 
and it needs to be promoted. 
-University personnel should serve as the basic role of 
facilitators for the entire program. 
Additional CammtM 

-Working with community college and secondary personnel who 
understand the concept of Tech Prep allows for progress 
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towards developing programs. But, working with staff that 
have very little understanding and are not conducive to 
change, creates quite a barrier to developing programs. 
Developing a core of individuals who are willing to work 
together to make progress towards implementing Tech Prep is 
crucial . 

-outside professionals asserting an active role in ^jcal 
education program development is sometimes perceived as an 
uninvited problem. If Tech Prep is going to work it must be 
a group effort and university people should be involved only 
when asked to. This would assist secondary and community 
college educators to build and to articulate the programs. 
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PROBLEMS 



Initially this project was to almost exclusively focus on 
business r marketing, and management teacher education. But, due 
to the Tech Prep initiative and its priority status at the 
Illinois State Board of Education, the manager of the Program 
Improvement section indicated that we should focus our efforts on 
providing assistance to three sites with the development of their 
Tech Prep programs in business. Considering the amount of 
funding and time allocated towards these types of efforts, 
project staff had to commit nearly all of their time to 
developing Tech Prep programs. This priority emphasis reinforces 
and substantiates the lack of commitment by the Illinois State 
Board of Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education toward improving preservice teacher education. 
Additionally, it points out the lack of support for business 
education, in general, and the lack of understanding of the 
importance of teacher education programs in developing a quality 
work force the 21st century. 

Given this situation and the directive from the state Board of 
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Education, project staff pursued with diligence the development 
of Tech Prop programs at three sites: Parkland College, Lake 
Land Cominunity College, and John A. Logan College. Considering 
the status of prograias and the local environment, project staff had 
significant success in developing Tech Prep programs at each of 
the three sites. Due to these environmental and interpersonal 
conditions at the three sites, varying degrees of accomplishment 
were evidence. Project staff feel that comparing efforts by our 
project to other officially funded Tech Prep programs is 
inappropriate since local education agency personnel received the 
funding for official Tech Prep grants and were in total control 
of those efforts. In this case, they had no control over the 
funding or facilitation activities. They were somewhat at the 
mercy of project staff to conduct efforts on their behalf. 

Given these abberations in the Tech Prep planning process, 
project staff developed significantly positive relationships with 
personnel in the three sites, since evaluation information 
concerning teacher educators' roles was positive, these 
relationships should be supported and extended, if possible. 
University teacher educators had a positive influence on the Tech 
Prep development efforts and should continue to assist in the 
facilitating of program development, as well as conducting 
inservice activities. 

The development of business educational linkages was a 
main thrust of the initial proposal and resulted in significant 
gains for business, marketing, and management education by the 
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use of advisory groups in the three sites. Additionally, the 
inauguration of Business Lin]^ was quite successful, although 
there were significant concerns froio Illinois State Board of 
Education Management concerning this activity. 

Considering the budget situation within the state of 
Illinois for institutions of higher Question, departments in 
universities have had very little financial ability to provide 
tine for program review and development by faculty due to 
operational budget cuts. This has been a barrier to the 
curriculum development process at the miiversity level and does 
not allow support for recruitment and curriculum efforts. This 
stagnant situation prcluced by inadequate funding by the state 
legislature can be partially remedied by ISBE/DAVTE funded 
initiatives to improve vocational teacher education programs in 
the state of Illinois. If the Illinois state Board of Education 
were to make business, marketing, and management teacher 
education (as well as other vocational teacher education areas) a 
priority area for improvement, significant strides couTd be 
accomplished in terms of curriculum and program improvement, 
recruitment, and Linkages with business and education agencies. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Project staff have learned tremendously throughout the 
contract year. Specifically, project staff have discovered what 
it is to develop a Tech Prep program, the problems with 
conducting staff development activities, the importance of 
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building business and industry conuBitment to Tech Prep prograins, 
the concern over how to best develop the curriculua, the 
processes of initial articulation of programs, and how to 
icplenent and market Tech Prep programs. 

It is recommended that the Illinois State Board of Education 
should conduct a stronger effort in identifying curriculum 
development processes and timelines to assist local Tech Prep 
coordinators in developing their courses of study. To this date 
it seems that each Tech Prep coordinator is left to their own 
devices concerning their staff development activities and their 
curriculum development activities. University faculty can 
provide extensive assistance in helping Tech Prep coordinators to 
develop curriculum from industry standards, coordinate 
articulation, and implement programs. 

In terms of teacher education program improvement, time is a 
significant factor among faculty members at all state 
universities in Illinois. Due to the funding situation at state 
universities, faculty time is at a premium- Their work loads 
have been stretched to the extreme. At this point in time no 
upgrading of compensation, even for inflation, Itas happened over 
the past two years. Because of this, asking them to proceed with 
further curriculum development or program review activities is 
futile. It is recommended that ISBE/DAVTE seek out qualified 
vocational teacher educators to pursue the development of a 
teacher education program development process that would be pilot 
tested and then disseminated to other state institutions of 
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higher education. This pilot site process should be developed 
through a strategic planning model, including reviewing the 
status of departnents and programs, as well as scanning the 
environment to determine what developments outside institutions 
of higher education are taking place and how these will impact 
future teachers which indicates how they shouldbe best prepared. 

It is with these types of efforts that the Illinois state 
Board of Education can improve the quality of teachers entering 
the field so that they can work within Tech Prep programs and 
curriculum integration projects so that we can build a quality 
work force for the 21st century. 

PUBLICITY 

Not applicable 
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PREFACE 



The isiportiance of the Business Education an«a Administrative 
Services (BEA) Departsoent has never been more apparent. The 
£ield of business education, has been and is undergoing major 
changes. School reform, increasing graduation requirements, 
shrinking resources, new federal legislation, technological 
advances, social, economic, and demographic; changes, and an aging 
population of leadership and instructional personnel in business 
education, have increasingly directed our attention to future 
directions of the field. Traditional l>oundaries are constantly 
being expanded. In business education's early years, 
institutions and faculty with clearly defined missions prepared 
teachers for clearly defined roles. However, in recent years, 
business education programs at all levels have undergone 
considerable questions of identity, have experienced enrol latent 
declines, and have f jund it difficult to determine their content 
teaching boundaries. Today, business education programs prepare 
not only business teachers for the traditional 7-12 grades but 
many also prepare students to enter the fields of office systems 
and/or training and development in both the public and private 
sector. In addition, returning non-traditional students seek 
certification at both the secondary and elementary levels, 
further compounding the issue of what is appropriate business 
teacher education. With such a blurring of missions and roles, 
it is critical that the BEA department look very carefully at the 
trends and issues of business education as a whole. 
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In June of 1991, with the support of the Dean, the BEA 
Department Task Force initiated a study to examine the current 
status of business education and redefine the role of business 
education within the college of Business at Illinois State 
University.^ As part: of this effort the BEA Department Task Force 
initiated a cosyprehensive evaluation and strategic planning 
activity. To begin with, the members of the BEA Task Force were 
faced with & number of issues that needed to be examined (e.g. a 
decrease in enxrollments over the past five years, the need to 
improve the departmental effectiveness and efficiency, and 
significant changes in the field of business education as a 
whole) . In response to this need, an assessment will be conduct- 
ed to examine departmental concerns and broader issues facing the 
field of business education (which will include business teacher 
education, administrative systems and office technology) . A 
strategic plan will be developed based on the results of this 
initial assessment. 

Two separate, but interrelated documents will be developed 
from the assessment and strategic planning activities. Collec- 
tively, these two documents will provide a summary of findings 
and future plans for the BEA Department. 

The STATUS REPORT will be divided into three major sections: 
The State of the Department, an assessment of the BEA Department 
as it exists today; The Quality of the Department, a comparative 
assessment of the BEA Department and departments in peer 
institutions; and The State of the Field, which will overview the 
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field of business education today. 

The STRATEGIC PIAN will be the companion document, it will 
review the role of the BEA Department and provide «.n examination 
of the challenges that it faces in the future. It wii: possibly 
include a revised mission statement, a list and description of 
the new goals and/or thrusts for the department, and plans and 
procedures for accomplishing these goals and/or thrusts. 
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THE STATE OF THE DEPARTMENT 



This section provides a suxniiary of the status of the 
Business Education and Administrative Services (BEA) Department. 
It presents the actions and accomplishments prior to the 
develojxnent of the new mission statement and strategic plan for 
the Itepartment. 

Illinois State University was founded in 1857 as a -teachers* 
college. For the next 110 years, its primary function was to 
prepare teachers for the K-'12 systems across the United States. 
In 1968 the University's Business Education Department became a 
College of Business with the multiple purpose of preparing 
undergraduate students for non-teaching, business careers in the 
field of accounting, finance, management, and marketing while 
still offering undergraduate students the opportunity to become 
state ceiitifiable as teachers of business subjects in the K-12 
school systems. 

Today, the BEA Department is one of five departments in the 
College of Business, and in Spring, 1991 its students and staff 
included: 

• Thirteen full-time, tenure-line faculty members 

• Four part-time temporary instructors 

• 18 undergraduate students in Business Teacher 
Education 

• 21 undergraduate students in Administrative Systems 
and Office Technology (ASOT) 

• 23 graduate students in Business Teacher Education 
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(Thirtf-en of these graduate students are registered in 
the firogram and the reminder are currently not enrolled 
in courses, but are in the graduate program and pursuing 
a Master's degree in business teacher education.) 
The BEh Department pursues a vigorous and varied program of 
instruction, research, and professional service. The function of 
the department has broaden considerably from its origin, as 
reflected in the current mission and goal statement. The mission 
and goals of the department, along with a detailed look at how 
they are addressed, comprise this section of the report. 
Mission sdA ^31m 

Today, the established mission of the rt-Tartment of Business 
Education and Administrative Services is: 

The Business Education and Administrative Services 
Department will strive to produce and assist in producing 
quality graduates which are actively recruited for initial 
employment as well as for advanced positions. The 
Department has a four-pronged mission: 

1. Preparing students for teaching business subjects 
at the secondary and post-secondary levels; 

2. Preparing students for leadership roles in office 
systems ; 

3. Providing opportunity for College of Business 
majors to impx-ove their communication skills for 
Euccessful entry and advancement in selected 
business occupations? and 
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4. Service to the University through selected courses 
introducing students to the concepts of business 
and the use of technology as a tool in the career 
of their choice. 
This mission is reflected in the following departmental 
goals: 

1. To develop ciirriculum^t^ch will prepare students^ to 
become teachers of business education, marketing and 
distributive education, basic business, consumer educa- 
tion, and information processing for secondary, post- 
secondary, adult and continuing education programs 
within the guidelines mandated by the BOR*s 120 hours 
required for graduation. 

2. To develop a program of study leading to employment in 
education and training in business and industry. The 
students would acquire skills necessary not only to 
train administrative support and service function 
personnel but also train management to efficiently use 
the new technology and apply it to their positions. 

3. To prepare students as supervisors of administrative 
support and service personnel in modern business 
offices. 

4. To provide courses necessary for iiadi^tional and non- 
traditional students within aepartments of the 
University to achieve their personal and professional 
goals and objectives (Departmental Mission Statement, 
Fall, 1989). 

3 
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The department's broad aission remained essentially 
unchanged until 1968. since then the evolving nature of business 
education and of the various roles within business education have 
made it necessary to revise the department's mission statement 
approximately every two years. In addition, since the late 
1970 *s the microcomputer and other technologies have had a great 
impact in the changes taking place in the department as well as 
the %ray the department seeks to fulfill its mission. 

The Business Education Department was first formed in 1968 
and it primary purpose was to prepare secondary business teach- 
ers. Preparing secondary ptiblic school business teachers is no 
longer the single focus of the Department. The Business 
Education Depazrtment changed its name to Business Education and 

Administrative Services in 19 . The Department of Business 

Education and Administrative Services currently offers major 
degree programs in Business Teacher Education, and Administrative 
Systems and Office Technology. In addition to the two degree 
program areas, the Department also offers the following three 
areas of specialization: communications, training and 
development, and career education. Degrees available in the BEA 
Department include the B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed., M.A., and M.S. 

The BEA Department's long-range objective is to continue to 
expand its clientele and mission to provide leadership in the 
field of business education through times of transition. As 
business education evolves further, the specific goals and 
activities of the department will continue to change as will its 
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mission. 
Structure 

Tbe overall structure of the BEA Departments has remained 

essentially the same of tl^e past years. Subtle changes 

in structure have occurred over time, in response to the changing 
needs of the field. As stated above the Department of Business 
Education and Administrative Services is one of five departments 
within th3 College of Business. The Department is administered 
through a chairperson, with a Department Faculty status Committee 
(DFSC) to provide input and assistance. The Department has three 
area coord :.nators, one for communication, another for business 
and it's environment, and one for office systems. In addition, 
to the three area coordinators the Department also has a under- 
graduate and graduate advisor. The Department has several de- 
partmental committees and sponsors the following student organi- 
zations: Pi Omega Pi, Phi Beta Lambda, Students in Free Enter- 
prise, Administrative Management Society, International Business 
Club, and Delta Pi Epsilon. 

(What other information should we include ??????) 
Organization 

The BEA faculty and staff function within two degree program 
areas and three areas of specialization. The two degree program 
areas are business teacher education, and administrative systems 
and office technology. The three areas of specialization are 
communications, career education, and training and development. 
Specific instructional programs and courses are detailed further 
in the "Function" section. (Do we need to describe the organiza- 
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tion in further detail??????) . 
rg<;;^:ttY SM Staff 

The faculty currently consists of ten full and two associate 
professors in tenure-line positions and four temporary part-time 
instructors. In addition, six graduate assistants are employed 
in the department. One of the major strengths of the department 
has been the wide array of specializations and areas of expertise 
reflected by its regular faculty. 



HIUfA JEAN ALEXANDER is a Professor and Chairperson of the BEA 
Department and also the internship coordinator. She has been a 
member of the BEA Department faculty since 1970. Her primary 
teaching interest are in office automation, information process- 
ing, office management, and microcomputers. Dr. Alexander's 
research interests focus on computer technology and business 
teacher education. 

Dr. Alexander has conducted seminars on time management, boss- 
secretary teams, office management, records management, and 
microcomputers in business, she is ^Jhe Past-President of the 
Association of Records Managers and Administrators (ARMA) and was 
twice presented the chapter Member of the Year Award by the 
Association. Dr. Alexander is President-Elect of NABTE, an 
affiliate of the Business Education Division of the American 
Vocational Association, she also serves as editor of the NABTE 
Rgyjew and IJABTS Bulletin . She has written several article in 
the areas of computer technology and curriculum development and 
has co-authored the book Advanced Office Svstems . She received 
her Ed.D. in Business Education from Oklahoma State University. 



JEAN GREVER is a Professor in the BEA Department, she has been a 
member of the department since 1963. Dr. Grever's primary 
teaching responsibilities are in the areas of information 
processing and office administration. She teaches basic 
typewrit ing/keyboarding, typewriting/ word processing, and 
applications of office technology. Her research interests focus 
on business teacher education and computer technology. 

Dr. Grever has consulted with firms on information processing 
systems, has conducted seminars for improvement in office 
productivity and time management, and has consulted with high 
schools and business departments on the integration of 
microcomputers and other office technology into the business 
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curriculust. She has published over 40 articles and has given 
over 55 presentations at international, national, regional, and 
state conferences, she received her Ed.D in Business Education 
from Northern Illinois University. 



JOHN HALL is a Professor and has been a mesnber of the 3EA 
Department since 1970. Dr. Hall's teaching interests are 
business communications, educational methodology, and career 
placement. He teaches report writing and career placement 
procedures. His research interests focus cn communications and 
teaching methodologies. 

Dr. Hall has conducted a multi-year research project designed to 
improve the quality of classroom instruction. He has authored 
articles in local, state and national Business Education 
journals, national Business Communication journals, industrial 
training journals, and SSIDA publications. In addition. Dr. Hall 
was the sponsor of the local Business Communications seminars. 
He received his Ed.D. in Secondary Education from Texas Tech 
University. 



THOMAS HAYNES is an Associate Professor and has been a member of 
the BEA Department faculty since 1985. Dr. Haynes professional 
interests include cooperative work experience, teacher education, 
and business and marketing education. He teaches business and 

' ivironment, basic business and consumer education, and 
V rement and evaluation in business education. His research 
interests focus on business teacher education, business trends 
and issues, and technology. 

Dr. Haynes has served on the Illinois Task Force for the Illinois 
Plan for Business, Marketing, and Management Education. He is 
associate director on the Applied Academics projec* t ISU, 
funded by the Illinois State Board of Education. He is also 
director of the Illinois Business, Marketing, and Management 
Teacher Education Project, and the McLean-Dewitt Regional 
Vocational System Quality Assistance Plan. He has published over 
20 journal articles and has given over 35 presentations at 
national, regional, and state conferences. He received his Ph.D. 
in Occupational Education from Southern Illinois University. 



ALFRED KAISERSHOT is a Professor in the BEA Department. He has 
been a member of the department faculty since 1970. Dr. Kaiser- 
shot's primary teaching areas are shorthand, typewriting, teach- 
ing methods, and report writing. He teaches report writing and 
strategies for teaching typewriting. His research interests 
focus on business teacher education and communications. 

Dr. Kaisershot has been involved in numerous consultations with 
area firms concerning instruction and standards in typewriting, 
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shorthand, and office pre^^^ce. He vsls listed in Leaders in 
Education for 1975-76. He aas published in Jcurnal fi£ Buslnegg 
Educ-ition. Business ExwJianae, fm^jn^pff Education OSiSiSSnsl, 
Business Education fsisag, 2hS g^Iangg Shsst, and others. He 
received his Ed.D. in Business Education for the University of 
Nebraska. 



ANDREW NAFPI is a Professor in the SEh Department. He has been 
meaber of the Department faculty s5.nce 1980, and served as the 
Dean of the College of Business frun 1980 to 1989. Dr. Nappi's 
teaching interests are in the areas of business education, busi- 
ness and its environment, research in business education, consum- 
er education, and small business. His research interests are in 
small business nanagei^nt, business ethics, and consumer econom- 
ics. 

Dr. Nappi is the recipient of national awards for the teaching of 
economics at the collegiate level. He has served as a consultant 
to business, educ^ation, and government agencies such as the 
National Joint Council on Economic Education, and the Governor's 
Small Business Advisory Council. He received his Ph.D. in 
Business Administration from Ohio University. 



TERESA ^AlilER is a Professor and has been a member of the BEA 
Department faculty since 1969. Dr. Palmer's primary teaching 
areas are human resource development and consumer economics. She 
teaches instructional techniques for business and teaching 
business adult learners. Her research interests focus on 
training and development, huiuan capital theory, and customer 
relations . 

Dr. Palmer is on the Board of Directors of the HRD Professors' 
Network of ASTD and is Past-President of the Illinois Consumer 
Education Association. She has published articles in the Journal 
Qt Consumer Education . Jounial Ql Business gducc^tiop, and 
Proceedings of American Cc ncil on Consumer Interests, among 
others. She received her Ed.D. in Continuing Education from the 
University of Illinois. 



PAULA POMERENKE is an Associate Professor and has been a member 
of the BEA Department faculty since 1987. Dr. Pomerenke's 
teaching interests are in the business commanications area. She 
teaches report writing. Her current research interests focus on 
the use of computers for business writing, and attitudes of 
students toward writing in a large corporation. 

Dr. Pomerenke co-authored work for Teaching English in the Two- 
Year College and has written articles in The Journal of Business 
Commun icat ion . the National Accountant , Delaware Business 
Journal , Law and Order , the ABC Bulletin , and others. She 
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received her D.A. in Professional writing from Illinois State 
University. 



IRIS VARNER is a Professor in the BEA Department, She has been a 
member of the department faculty since 1976. Dr. Vamer's 
teaching responsibilities are cultural influences on 
international business, and managerial communications . She 
teaches business in a multicultural environment, advanced 
managerial business communication, and report writing. Her 
research focuses on international business, and communication 
ethics. 

Dr. Vamer has consulting experience with firms in the United 
States , Japan, and Germany. Since 1989 she has regularly taught 
Asian Business and the German-American Business Environment at 
the Ecole Superieure des Sciences Commerciales d' Angers. She 
has developed partnerships between the College of Business and 
business schools in Angers, France; Bristol, England; Paderbom, 
Germany ; and with the Humboldt University of Berlin. She has 
published over 35 journal articles and has given over 70 
presentations at international, national, regional, and state 
conferences. In 1991 the second edition of her textbook 
contemporary pyigiyiess Report Writ;4,ffq was published. She received 
her Ph.D. in Social Foundations from the University of 6klahoma. 



ROSE MARY WENT LING is a Professor an has been a member of the BEA 
Department faculty since 1985. Her major teaching responsibili- 
ties involve teaching undergraduate and graduate administrative 
systems and computer technology courses, including principles of 
office administration, information/ records managextent, business 
computer applications, office technology, and proiilems of office 
management. Dr. Wentling's research interests fo<us on computer 
technology, women managers, and small business management. 

Dr. Wentling has conducted many research studies and has 
published over 30 journal articles and has given over 40 
presentations at international, national, regional, and state 
conferences, she has served as a consultant for many business 
firms in evaluating and analyzing business office systems. She 
is currently writing a book on microcomputer applications for the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and 
conducting a research study on expert systems funded by the Delta 
Pi Epsilon Research Foundation. She received her Ph.D. in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education from the University of Illinois. 



MICHAEL WINCHELL is a Professor in the BEA Department. He has 
been a member of *iie department faculty since »974. Dr. 
Winchell's teaching interests are in business communications, 
report writing, and career placement procedures. His research 
focuses on communications, and career placement procedures. 
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Dr. WincheXl authored a text, ^ Career Search. He has been 
selected as one of twelve business comniunications educators to 
serve on the National Editorial Advisory Board of Roxbury 
Publishing Conqpany. He has authored and co-authored articles 
appearing in Affi?rj.ffan Business goBffl^^nifffl^iffn^ MSfiSlSl^iSQ 
Journal . axsong others. He received his Ed.D. in Educational 
A^inistration from Illinois State Univeraity. 



SM«FH mtAY is a Professor and has been a member of the BEA 
Departstent faculty since 1970. Dr. Wray*s professional interests 
include advertising services and marlceting education. He teaches 
report writing, and organization and administration of vocational 
cooperative education. His research interests focus on 
business/vocational education, marketing, and cooperative 
education. 

Dr. Hray has served as a consultant to various institutions. He 
has served as Pxesident and Vice-President of the Illinois 
Business Edwsation Association. He also has served on the 
Executive Board of the Illinois Vocational Association and 
Illinois Association of Marketing Education. Currently, he is 
serving as a b:>ard member for the Illinois Foundation for 
Marketing Education. He is a member of the editorial board cf 
the Marketing Educators Journal . Dr. Wray is co-author of 
Introduction £s Marketing and author of Advertising gervicgs. He 
has published over 60 journal articles and has given over 60 
presentations at national, regional, and state conferences. He 
received his Ed.D. in Vocational Education from Indiana 
University. 



Due to the numerous courses offered by the BEA Department, 
tho department has traditionally employed many temporary part- 
time instructors. Temporary part-time instructors perform many 
important instructional functions within the BEA Department. 
Departmental Resources 

In addition to the human resources detailed in the previous 
section, the BEA Department relies on material and financial 
resources to fulfill its mission. The department is housed 
primarily on the first and third floor of the College of Busi- 
ness, Williams Hall Building, though some temporary part-time 
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instructors and graduate student offices are in the lower (base- 
sent} level. The departmental office is located in room 327. 
Room 112 serves as the I^partment's office systems room in which 
many of the office systesis courses are taught. The room is set 
up as an instructional lab and includes several computers, an 
electronic typewriter, and a dedicated word processor. Mo«<t of 
the BEA courses are taught in the Williams Hall building, howev- 
er, some times courses are held in the following building: 
Schroeder Hall, DeGarmo Hall, Stevenson Hall, and Center for 
Visual Arts. 

The two major sources of funding for the Department 
activities are internal, recurring funds and external funds 
generated through research and development activities. Another 
secondary source of funding is alumni donations through the 
Alumni Foundation. Historically, the BEA department has received 
financial support from a diverse array of funding agencies. 

As noted previously, the BEA Department has been very 
successful in competing for and receiving external funds for 
research and development activities. Historically, the BEA 
Department has received the highest percentage of outside grants 
of all departments within the college of Business. Table 1 
presents a comparison of the amount of funds represented by 
external grants and contracts for the past five fiscal years for 
the College of Business. 
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TABLE 1 

Amounts of External Funds Represented 
by Grants and Contracts, by Department 



Department 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


ACC 


$5,000 


$0 


$0 


$0 


$0 


BEA 


§193,746 


$123,500 


$40,000 


$9,000 


$85,403 


FAL 


$0 


$0 


$0 


$16,000 


$0 


MQM 


$90,712 


$30,000 


$35,000 


$29,679 


$51,967 


MKT 


$0 


$18,900 


$0 


$0 


$0 


College 
Total 


$289,458 


$172,400 


$75,000 


$54,679 


$137,370 



Source; University Research Office, July, 1991 



The BEA Department maintains both formal and informal 
relationships with other departments, both within and outside the 
College of Business. The professional education course sequence 
for the Department's business teacher education students is 
offered cooperatively with the College of Education. The BEA 
Department also collaborates closely with the College of 
Education during the Illinois state Board of Education (ISBE) , 
and the National council for Accreditation for Teacher Education 
(NCATE) accreditation self-study review process. Department 
faculty also serve in several College of Education committees 
such as the Council for Teacher Education and the Secondary 
Education Advisory Committee. 
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In addition, several BEA faculty members work cooperatively 
with the University Lab School, and the office of clinical 
Eacperience and Clinical Practice (CECP) in order to acquire 
clinical experience for business teacher education students* 
Several Departaental faculty aeabers also assist University High 
School teachers in curriculum development and instructional 
practices in order to help them improve their business education 
program, (any linkages for training and development 
specialization program???????) 

An other visible type of linkage between BEA and other 
departments is cross listed course offerings. Currently, BEA 485 
and 486 are cross listed with Industrial Technology and Home 
Economics; 491 with Curriculum and Instzniction; 380 and 382 with 
Industrial Technology, Agriculture, and Home Economics; and 330 
with Home Economics. 

In addition, several BEA faculty members teach courses in 
other College of Business departments such as Management and 
Quantitative Methods and Accounting. 
Function 

Instruction 

DEPARTMENTAL GOAL #1. 

(What are somethings we have done m this area ASOT, Training 

and Development, Updated courses and curriculum, bte. How about 
extramural programs for special groups through the Office of 
Continuing Education, Summer Institutes sponsored by publishing 
companies, any special programs such as summer leadership 
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institutes and how about the seminars that Wray/Haynes and other 
faculty do?????) 

Instructional programs, offered at uoth the undergraduate 
and graduate levels are the vehicle which this goal is 
accomplished. Teacher education programs leading to 
certification at the bachelor's or master's level are offered in 
business education. The primary audience for teacher 
qertification progxams include entry level and community college 
transfer students, as well as bachelor's degree holders who seek 
teacher certification. 

(What else should we include??????) 



The Department of Business Education and Administrative 
Services offers major degree programs in Business Teacher 
Education, and Administrative Systems and Office Technology. 

The business teacher education program is developed to 
comply with teacher certification requirements for the State of 
Illinois. The programs prepares graduates for secondary teaching 
positions, optional special K-12, as well as for positions in 
community colleges, and training and development for business and 
industry. Teacher education programs leading to certification at 
the bachelor's or master's level are offered in business 
education. 

The Administrative Systems and Office Technology program is 
a bachelor's degree program which provides graduates with career 
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opportunities in various administrative systems and office 
automation positions which include administrative systems 
supervisor; administrative systems analyst; administrative 
assistant; information processing supervisor; or records manager 
in business, government, and educational institutions. 

In addition to the two degree program areas explained above, 
the Department also offers the following three areas of 
specialization: communications, training and development, and 
career education. Degrees available in the BEA Department 
include the B.A., B.S., B.S, in Ed., M.A. , and M.S. 

Student Enrollment and Credit Hours 

Due to a variety of economic, demographic, and societal 
factors student enrollment in BEA Departmental programs have 
declined steadily over the past decade as can be seen on Table 2 
and Table 4. one apparent outcome of this trend has been the 
State's mandates for increased general education which have 
excluded business education courses. National reports on 
education have stressed the importance of math, science, English 
and other general education courses. Ano ier has been the 
decreased of Federal and State funding for vocational education 
and school districts* reorganisation efforts resulting in the 
elimination of business education positions nationwide. Still 
a!'other is that females have traditionally selected teaching as a 
career option and this reflection is consistent with the 
enrollment patterns in the business teacher education program as 
the majority of the program enrollees have been females 
(Winchell, 1990). The literature (Blau and Ferber, 1985; 



• Raynolds, 1987; and Schwartz, 1989) now shows that females are 
finding greater opportunities in non~teaching areas of business. 

Data describing the status of business education in the 
United States have been collected over the past decade, beginning 
in 1980. The survey data, collected fron the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education (NABTE) Mexober 
institutions by the National Research Coordinator (Brenner, 1991} 
has provided information concerning both qualitative and 
quantitative details of institutional practices, enrollments, and 
standards throughout the United States. Table 2, 3, 4, and 5 
show that altl^^ough the BEA Department's student undergraduate 
enrollments and degrees conferred have steadily declined over the 
years they remain above when compared with the NABTE survey 
results. T«ible 2, 3, 4, and 5 also show that although the BEA 
Department's student graduate enrollments and degrees conferred 
are below when compared with the NABTE survey results they have 
remained relatively consistent and enrollments in the graduate 
progrzun have slightly increased the pacst two years. 



fir; 
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TABLE 2 



BEA Department On-Campus loth Day Headcount Enrollment 
Fall Semesters 1982 through 1991 



82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 



BTE 34 26 22 

(Undergraduate } 

ASOT 32 21 22 

(Undergraduate } 

Total 66 47 44 

(BE UG) 



BTE 9 8 12 

(Master) 



Source: Institutional Research Office, July, 1991 



TABLE 3 

Mean Enrollments of Business Education Majors 
(NABTE Survey Results) 



n= 
Year= 


(148) (148) (156) (144) (141) 
82 83 84 85 86 


87 


(153) 
8B 


89 


(137) 
90 


91 


Undergraduate 


38 49 44 44 42 


* 


42 


* 


38 


* 


n= 


(83) (88) (96) (98) (94) 




(98) 




(77) 




Master * s 


21 24 23 21 25 


* 


23 


* 


23 


* 



a. * Data not available 

b. These numbers include all business education majors with the 
exception of 1990 which includes only business teacher 
education students 

Source: Bronner, M. (1991) . Business Education in the United 
States: 1989-1990 NABTE Survey Results. 
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TABLE 4 



BEA Departnent Degrees Conferred 
Fiscal Year .1983 through 1991 



82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 



BTE 14 19 14 14 

(Bachelor) 

ASOT 15 24 17 11 

(Bachelor) 

Total 29 43 31 25 

(BE UG) 



BTE 5 3 4 3 

(Master) 

Source: Institutional Research Office, July, 1991 



TABLE 5 

Mean Numbers of Baccalaureate and Master Degrees 

(NABTE Survey Results) 





n= 
Year= 


(148) (148) (156) (144) (141) 
82 83 84 85 86 


87 


(153) 
88 


89 


(137) 
90 


91 


Ba'^helor 




11.5 10.5 9.7 11.0 9.8 


* 


9.9 


* 


11.5 






n= 


(83) (88) (96) (98) (94) 




(98) 




(77) 




Master 




7.3 6.4 6.5 5.7 7.1 


* 


6.2 


* 


4.6 


* 



a. * Data not available 

b. These numbers include all business education degree majors 
with the exception of 1990 which incluiios only business 
teacher education degree majors . 

Source: Bronner, M. (1991). But-iness Education in the United 
States: 1989-1990 NABTE Survey r?esults, 
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Another item worthy consideration is the amowt of in-service 
credit houirs generated as a percent of the total. The nature of 
business education requires that the Department provide 
leadership and in-service instruction to its clients. Over the 
past five years, in-service credit hours have accounted for 

between and percent of total BEA credit hours 

generated, while averaging between and percent for 

the College of Business. (Will this be increasing in the 
future? If yes Why??????) 

(Have the total number of credit hours generated in the 

BEA L'ip=?rtTOent increased or decreased between 1986 and 1991?????) 

(Do v»c ♦*>-ach any extramural/of f -campus courses?????) 

In additir<i, ?,/ic BEA Department compares favorably, or at 
least equitably, to many other departments in the College of 
Business in budgeted cost per credit hour and in credit hours 
generated per faculty member (see Table 3) . 
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TABLE 3 

Credit Hour (CH) Comparisons by Department 



Department Total CHs State Budget/CH CHs/FTE Faculty 

ACC 
BEA 
FAL 
MQM 
MKT 

College of Bus. 

Data from 1990-1991 
Research 

DEPARTMENTAL GOAL #2. 
(What is it???????) 

Research in business education has been a prominent feature of 
the department and continues to be a major strength. Previous 
sections have detailed the BEA departments success in obtaining 
external funding for research and development projects. In 
addition, BEA faculty have been very successful in obtain inter- 
nal funding for their research through the University Research 
Office (URO) . During the past five years four BEA faculty mem- 
bers have had 12 research projects funded through internal fund- 
ing sources. The important outcome of such activities is the 
dissemination of the results through publishing and presentation. 
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An accepted yardstick for measuring success in these endeav- 
ors is the number of refereed journal articles published and 
scholarly presentations make by the faculty members. The record 
of the BEA Department faculty ia this area is well -documented. A 
scan of BEA research output for recent years revealed that publi- 
cations and presentations could be categorized in four broad 
areas: Business teacher education, office systems and computer 
technology, vocational and technical education, and communica- 
tions. Table 4 presents a summary of these dissemination ai'tivi- 
ties. 



TABLE 4 

Refereed Publications and Research 
Presentations By Program Area 



Research Program Area 


Journal 
Articles 






Scholarly 
Presentations 






86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


86 


87 


88 89 


90 


Business Teacher 
Education 


1 


6 


3 


2 


9 


2 


1 


3 


5 


5 


Office Systems & 
Computer Tech- 


1 


2 


4 


2 


3 


0 


2 


4 


3 


1 


Vocational & Tech. 
Education 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Communications 


2 


4 


8 


2 


4 


3 


4 


8 


3 


5 


Other 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


3 


2 


0 


1 


5 


Total 


4 


14 


15 


11 


16 


10 


10 


15 


12 


17 



Source: Illinois State University, College of Business, AACSB 
Reaccreditation Self-Study Report, May, 1991 (Only 
full-time tenured and tenure track-faculty members were 
included) 
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Table 5 presents a comparison of faculty scholarly activity 
for the past five years for the College of Business. One signif- 
icant measure of productivity for academic personnel is the 
number of publications and pres&»ttations • A recent self "Study by 
ISU, College of Business (1991) examined the publication and 
presentation productivity of faculty from the five departments in 
the College of Business from 1986-1990. As illustrated in Table 
5, looking at th^ total number of publications and presentations, 
the faculty productivity of the BEA Department is the highesx, in 
all areas with the exception of books and proceedings. The BEA 
Department faculty have published 34.5 perc*?nt of the peer re- 
viewed journal articles in the College of Business over the past 
five years. In addition, they have give 40% of national/ interna- 
tional presentations and 50% of the regional presentations. 




TABLE 5 

College of Business 
Faculty scholarly Activity 
1986 - 1990 







Publications 




Presentations 


Dept- 


Books 


Peer 
Reviewed 
joumaXs 

%^ *A AC%K<ab <9 


Proceedincs 


Other 


National/ 
Intern • 1 


Reciional 


ACC 


21 


27 


5 


25 


8 


13 


BEA 


14 


60 


21 


41 


48 


54 


FAL 


19 


29 


16 


22 


22 


31 


HQH 


2 


40 


49 


37 


31 


8 


MKT 


3 


18 


28 


13 


11 


2 


TOTAL 


59 


174 


119 


138 


120 


108 



Source: Illinois State University, college of Business 

AACSB Reaccreditation Self -Study Report, May, 1991 
(only full-time tenured and tenure track-faculty 
members were included) 



Due to considerable variation in the number of faculty in the 
different College of Business departments (ACC, 20; BEA, 12; FAL, 18; 
MQM, 19; and MKT, 13), the use of mean comparisons was much more 
meaningful than a comparison of gross numbers. Using the mean number 
of faculty for each department from 1986 to 1990 a "mean per faculty" 
in all areas was determined. Table 6 shows that the Department of 
Business Education and Administrative Services out-produced all other 
departments in the mean number per faculty member in all areas with 
the exception of proceedings. Productivity rankings have been used in 
many studies as surrogate measures of faculty quality (Vellenga, Allen 
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and Riley, 1981), departmental quality (Bell and Seater, 1978; Davis 
and Papanek, 1984) , university prestige (Hopkins, 1979) and quality 
(Graves, Merchand, and Thompson, 1982; Dyl and Lilly, 1985), academic 
quality (Moore and Taylor, 1980) , departmental prestige (West, 1978) , 
and research environment quality and faculty "currentness" (Graves et 
al.) • 

TABLE 6 
College of Business 
Mean Per Faculty Per Year 
1986 - 1990 







Publications 




Presentations 


Dept. 


Books 


Peer 
Reviewed 
Journals 


Proceedings 


Other 


National/ 
Intern »1 


Regional 


ACC 


1.05 


1.35 


.25 


1.25 


.40 


.65 


BEA 


1.17 


5.00 


1.75 


3.42 


4.00 


4.50 


FAL 


1.06 


1.61 


.89 




1.22 


1.72 


MQM 


.11 


2.11 


2.58 


1.95 


1.63 


.42 


MKT 


.23 


1.38 


2.15 


l.CO 


.85 


.15 



Source: Illinois State University, College of Business 

AACSB Reaccreditation self -Study Report, Ma^ , 1991 
(Only full-time tenured and tenure track-faculty 
members were included) 



In addition to the numbers of publications and presentations 
given, department faculty have over the years, been recognized for the 
quality of their research through many awards and recognitions. Most 
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recently, department faculty members have won recognition for the 
following: 

• OUTSTANDING RESEARCH PROJECT AWARD, National Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Noveiaber, 1989 (Rose Mary Hentling) 

• OUTSTANDING RESEAROi PRESENTATION AWARD, National Marketing 
Education Association Research Conference, April, 1987 (Ralph 
Wray) 

• LESTER E. SANDERS AWARD, National Marketing Education 
Association Research Conference, April, 1988 & 1989 (Ralph 
Wray) 

• BEST RESEARCH PAPER AWARD, Delta Pi Epsilon National K >earch 
Conference, November, 1990 (Thomas Haynes) 

Service 

DEPARTMENTAL GOAL #3. 
(What is the broad goal) 

Providing professional service is particularly important in areas 
of business educatior , due to the constantly changing nature of the 
field. Department faculty members have participated in professional 
service activities at the college, university, state, national, and 
international levels. Table 7 identifies specifics service activities 
within broad areas performed by BEA faculty in recent years. 



TABLE 7 

Faculty Service Activities by Area 



Areas of Service 86 87 88 89 90 



Active ProfesFii^nal Cowmittees 
Univezrsity & College Coxomittee 
Advisory Boards 
Journal Review Boards/Reviewer 
Heetings/Conferences 
Student organizations 
Professional Awards 
Administrative Service 
Consulting Service 

Source: Data extracted from Departmental Annual Reports 
(1986 through 1990) 



In addition to the number of professional service activities 
listed above, several departmental faculty have held offices in 
professional organizations over the years. Most recently, 
departmental faculty members have held the following offices: 



Over the years, several departmental faculty have also been 
recognized for their professional services through many awards and 
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recognitions. Most recently, department faculty meuibers have won 
recognition for the following : 

• lULINOIS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION GOLD AFFILIATED PROFESSIONALISM 
AWARD, Illinois vocational Association, February, 1989 (Jean 
Grever) 

• ILLINOIS BUSINESS EDOCATION DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, Illi- 
nois Business Education Association, November, 1989 (Jean 
Grever) 

• CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION, Cooperative Work Experience 
Education Association, American Vocational Association, 
December, 1987 (Rose Mary Wentling) 

• DISTINGUISHED MEMBER AWARD, American Business Communication 
Association, 1988 (Iris Varner) 

• ILLINOIS BUSINESS EDUCATION DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, 
Illinois Business Education Association, November, 1986 (Ralph 
Wray) 

Summary 

The state of the BEA Department az present mirrors the state 
of the field, which can best be described as "in transition." 
Business education is evolving from a job-specific, skill- 
oriented, primarily secondary public school endeavor into a 
broader mission which includes postsecondary training, programs 
which link secondary with postsecondary training, programs at 
both levels which integrate academic and business (vocational) 
instiruction, and an ever-widening array of private sector 
training and human resource development programs. Recent 
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initiatives in the BEA Department programming, and plans for 
future activities, are designed to provide leadership to the 
field in this time of transition. The BEA Department seeks not 
simply to respond to change, but to affect change as the 
evolution of business (vocational) education continues. 
The state of the department reveals: 

IV^ Experienced faculty with widely dispersed interest and areas 
of expertise, which are enhanced by a strong record of 
scholarly productivity, excellent instruction, and service to 
the college, university and the field. 

2. A strong record of success in obtaining external funding for 
research, development, and service projects which augment the 
knowledge base in the various business education areas. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
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THE QUALITY OF THE DEPARTMENT 



The key element of the study of Business Education was an 
examination of the quality of the department's overall programs 
and services. Before the Department of Business Education and 
Administrative Service (BEA) could engage in strategic planning, 
the level of qpiality of current l past programs and services 
needed to be determined. The Business Education Task Force 
sought input from many sources, including educational program 
evaluation models, quality methodologies used by business and 
industry (Deming, 1982; juran, 1974; Crosby, 1984), and "consumer 
report" approaches to rating higher education (US News and World 
Pepprt, 1990 and Kenex Magazine Money Guide , 1990) . An integration of 
these approaches provided a methodology deemed insightful and rigorous 
for creating a understanding of the quality of the department's 
programs and seirvices. 

Using this multi-m€»thod approach, the BEA department 
identified five areas as quality indicators: 

1- Academic reputation 

2. Faculty productivity 

3. Faculty resources 

4. Student selectivity and recruitment 

5. Status and prominence of graduates 

These quality indicators evolved from the requirements of key 
constituencies (e.g. internal departmental faculty, students, peer 
professionals, and funders) for various aspects of the BEA 
Department's programs and services. Each quality indicator was 
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defined by specific criteria for which data could be collected and 
analyzed. (I need to give an example here) 



Following the identification of indicators of quality, the 
Business Education Task Force collected comparative data from 
peer institutions to provide perspective on the quality of 
programs and services.. Just as business and industry benchmarks 
its key products and services, the department used its set of 
quality indicators to benchmark its programs and services against 
other leading department's of business education and 
administrative services. Whenever possible, this section of the 
report identifies the department's performance on the various indica- 
tors in relation to peer institutions. Criteria were developed to 
identify business education departments similar to the BEA Department 
in mission and structure. To be selected as a peer institution, a 
business education department had to meet the following criteria: 

1. Have an undergraduate and graduate business teacher 
education program and be a NABTE Institutional member. 

2. Offer an undergraduate (four year) office systems 
degree program. 

3. Have business education and office systems programs 
offered through the college of business. 

4. Be accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business (AACSB) . 
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using these criteria, the following peer institutions were identified: 

1. Ball State University 

2. Baylor University 

3. Bowling Green State University— Ohio 

4. California State University — Northridge 

5. East Texas State University 

6. New York University 

7. University of North Carolina — Greensboro 
8- University of North Dakota 

9. University of South Carolina 

10. University of Wisconsin — Whitewater 

11. Utah State University 

12. Virginia Couononweath University 

(I need to de -scribe the procedure I used to collect the data) 

Academic Reputation 

Respect for faculty, instruction, scholarship, and high standards 
all play a role in determining the academic reputation of an 
institution. What follows is an effort to identify the perceived 
prestige of the Department of Business Education and Administrative 
Services at Illinois State University. 

Winchell (1990) recently completed a longitudinal followup study 
of business education graduates from Illinois State University, 1968 
through 1988. Winchell »s study asked the question of why the 
graduates had chosen Illinois State University as their school to 
attend. Over 50 percent of the re^pcndsnts indicated reputation as an 



institution of higher learning as the reason for choosing Illinois 
State University. Those citing reputation indicated a strong 
influence from a family xaember or respected high school teacher or 
counselor. When graduates in the study were asked if they would 
recommend lousiness education as a najor field of study the majority 
indicated yes. In addition, 31 percent of the graduates believed 
their preparation to have been excellent, while 44 percent of the 
graduates believed their preparation to have been above average, and 
19 percent at least average. 

The Department of jSusiness Education and Administrative Services 
is accredited by both the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Btisii^ess (AACSB) and the National Council for Accreditation for 
Teacher Education (KCATE) . In the 1989-1990 NABTE suirvey of the 154 
HABTE institutional members responding only 30 (19%) were accredited 
by the AACSB, and 124 (80%) were accredited by NCATE (Bronner, 1991). 

Majors in the undergraduate business teacher education program 
must have earned a 2.5 grade point average (GPA) for admission to vhe 
University's teacher education program. In addition, undergraduate 
business teacher education majors must have a minimum 2.5 GPA in order 
to be eligible to student teach. The BEA Department's undergraduate 
GPA admission requirements is consistent with that of other business 
education programs in the United States. Bronne'- (1991) reported that 
the most frequent GPA requirement by 105 (83%) of the 126 NABTE 
institutional members responding to his survey, was 2.5, while 14 
(11%) required less than a 2.5 GPA, and 7 (6%) required more than a 
2.5 GPA. 

I 
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students interested in pursuing a master's degree in business 
teacher education must have achieved a GPA of at least 2.6 for the 
last 60 hours of undergraduate study. To he admitted as a master's 
degree student, applicants must complete the Graduate Management 
Admissions Test (GMAT) and provide letters of recommendation from 
professors and/or employers. The BEA Depazrtment ■ s graduate admission 
requirements is not out of line when compared with other graduate 
business education programs in the United States. Bronner (1991) 
reported that of the 80 master's degree granting NABTE institutional 
members responding to his survey ^ there was almost a bimodal 
distribution with 28 (35%) of the institutions having a GPA admission 
requirement of 2.5, and 26 (32%) having GPA requirement of 3.0. The 
whre-.i majo. tests — GPE, GMAT, and MAT — v:.»re used in admission 
decisions f^r the NABTB institutions ^aaster's degree programs. Most 
NABTE institucions also utilized personal interviews and letters of 
recommendation in makina admissions decision for the master's program. 

(Should I include so^jething here about the BEA Departmental 
faculty having the best teaching evaluations in the College of 
Business??????) 

Faculty Product ivitv 

A variety of factors determine faculty productivity. Since 
generation of new knowledge and dissemination of existing knowledge 
are two primary roles of academic faculty, these wen used as 
organizers for the faculty productivity quality indicator. 
Comparisons were made between the BEA Department and peer departments 
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in the areas of: 

• Publications 

• Acquiring funding for research 

• Making scholarly pres'sntations 

Scholarly Publications 
Wayne and Clark (1988) completed a study which provided a remJcing 
of the top 30 colleges and universities based on the most productive 
business education faculty members and business education department 
based on faculty publication in four periodicals that were perceived 
as most important to business teacher educators. The periodicals were 
the NAPTE iReview, TM fisiJfca £i PpgA?,pn ^sHEnair pu^ingss sousation 

Forum , and Journal fif Education MSI. Business— formerly 'She Journal si 
Business Education . These four journals are refereed and require a 
blind review for all articles considered £*or publication. Only main 
section articles published in the four periodicals from January 1982 
through May 1986 were examined; each author's rank, department, and 
university affiliation were noted. A "fractional credit" method was 
used to establish the rankings. For example, for a three-author 
article, if two authors were employed at Ball State University and one 
at Arizona State University, Ball State University received two-thirds 
of a point, and Arizona state University received one-third of a 
point. Table 5 shows the ranking of the 30 most frequently 
represented schools based on the total fractional credit attributed to 
a school •s business education department. Based on the findin-^s of 
this study presented on Table 5, of the 30 schools represented the 
Department of Business Education and Administrative Services at 
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Illinois State University is ranked niunber six 



TABI£ 5 

Rankings of the 30 Most Frequently Represented Schools 
Based on a Comparison of Total Business Education 
Fractional Credit ^ 1982-1986 



Business Education 



School 


Fractional 


Credit 


Rank* 


Arizona State University 


22. 


67 


1 


Utah State University 


21. 


42 


2 


Oklahoma State University 


18. 


50 


3 


Nozrthem Illinois University 


10. 


50 


4 


IlilNOlS STATE UNIVERSITY 


10. 


00 


6 


Ball State University 


10. 


00 


6 


California State u. — L.A. 


10. 


00 


6 


New York University 


8. 


50 


8 


Lamar University 


8. 


00 


10.5 


Louisiana State University 


B. 


00 


10*5 


Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 


8. 


00 


10-5 


Cleveland State University 


8. 


00 


10 • 5 


Rider College 


7 . 


00 


13 


U. of Houston — Univ. Park 


6. 


50 


15 


Vizrginia Commonwealth U. 


6. 


50 


15 


U. of Minnesota — Minneapolis 


6. 


50 


15 


Brigham Young University 


6. 


00 


17 


U. of Minnesota — Duluth 


5. 


50 


20.5 


Southern IL U. — Carbondale 


5. 


50 


20.5 


North Carolina A&T University 


5. 


50 


20.5 


Baruch College (CUNY) 


5. 


50 


20.5 


Southwest Missouri State U. 


5. 


50 


20.5 


University of Mississippi 


5. 


50 


20.5 


Louisiana Tech University 


5. 


00 


24.5 


U. of Wisconsin—Whitewater 


5. 


00 


24.5 


U. of Nebraska — Omaha 


4, 


50 


26 


Nicholls State University 


4. 


00 


28 


University of South Carolina 


4. 


00 


28 


Arkansas State University 


4. 


00 


28 


Baylor University 


3. 


50 


30 



* When schools have the same Business Education Fractional Credit, 
the rank is based on the average of the shared position. 



Source: Wayne, F. S. and Clark, G. L. (1988). Ranking of Faculty 
Members Based on Number of Publications -.n Four Business 
Education Journals — 1982-1986. NABTE R eview . 15(88), 
42-49. 



Table of this report shows that the BEA Departmental faculty 

have throughout the years continued to increase their refereed journal 
publications. According to Wayne and Clark (1988) productivity in 
refereed journals is one of the iaportant prerequisites for attaining 
peer recognition of a quality graduate program in business education. 

(COMPARE OURSELVES WITH PEER DEPARTMENTS) 

Acquisition of Grants and Contracts 
Success in acquiring and managing external grants and contracts is 
another indicator of faculty productivity. As noted in Figure 1, 
external funds have constantly been a part of the BEA Department 
resources . 

FIGURE 1 
GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

V, = FY87, 2 = FY88, 3 FY89, 4 = FY 90, 5 = FY91) 
Thousands 



COMPARE OURSELVES WITH DEPARTMENTAL PEERS 



Professional Presentations 
The nunber of professional presentations made each year is another 
indicator of academic faculty productivity. The Reaccreditation 
Self-Study Report, May, 1991 was examined to determine the total 
rnunber and the mean number of professional presentations per faculty 
per year for the BEA Department. Figure 2 shows that ^e number of 
presentations appear to be consistently high during the time frame 
considered. 

FIGURE 2 
Professional Presentations 





Total 


Number and 


Mean 


Per Faculty 


Per 


Year 








1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


Total 


Total 




18 


13 


24 


17 


30 


102 


Mean Per 


Faculty 


1.5 


1.1 


2.0 


1.4 


2.5 


8.5 



(COMPARE OURSELVES WITH PEER DEPARTMENTS) 

Faculty Resources 

This section compares the level of personnel support received by 
the Department of Business Education and Administrative Services at 
Illinois State University with the support received by the eight peer 
institutions. An assumption of this comparison is that a positive 
relationship exists between program quality and the degree cf 
personnel support received. 
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Tenure-Line Faculty 
In comparison with peer institutions and departments , the BEA 
Department has fewer tenure- line faculty at all ranks. Currently, 
there are eleven tenure-line faculty within the department. This 

compares with a mean of faculty in peer institutions. Number 

of faculty in peer institutions ranged from a low of to a high 

of members (See Table ) . In addition, while the 

Department size is rather smell, a comparatively large number of 
part-time temporary instructors are on staff. The ratio of tenure- 
line to part-time temporary faculty in the BEA Department is about 3:1 
(11 tenure-line to 4 part-time temporaxry insttiictors) . 

TABLE 

Number of BEA Faculty 
Compared to Peer Institutions 

Institution Assistant Associate Full 



Support Staff 
For the most part, peer institutions provide 



(e.g., secretarial/clerical) as the Bi: 



Department. Use of undergraduate work study is minimal with, ; a BEA 
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0epartnent. While peer institutions rely more heavily on graduate 
assistants for teaching, the BEA Department utilizes twice the nmnber 
of gzraduate assistants for research activities. 



TABI^ 

Cos^rison of Number of B£A Support Staff 
with Number of Peer Institutions 



Institution Fulltime Part-time WS GTA GRA 



Student Select ivitv and Recruitment 

Based on the assumption that quality educational pr. grams recruit 
and obtain quality students, the student selectivity and recruitment 
indicator views the types of students attracted by the Department of 
Business Education and Administrative Services. Using the data 
collected for this study from peer business education departments, 
comparisons were made with peer institutions for the student 
selectivity factors of student to faculty ratio and the procedures and 
techniques utilized in student recruitment. 

Ratio of students to Faculty 

A low studer*".-to- faculty ratio is one factor in the studt^nt 
selectivity quality indicator. Program courses with low student-to- 
faculty ratios are exrccted to provide greater opportunities for 
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nentoring, better advising, and more personalized instruction. 

Table shows that the BEA Department has a student to 

faculty ratio than the peer institutions. The overall ratio of 
student BEA course enrollment in 1990 to tenure-line faculty members 

in the peer departments was , while the ratio for the BEA. 

Department was (See Table ) 

TABLE 

Ratio of Student BE Course Enrollment 
and Tenure-line Faculty 

Institution St'ijidents Faculty Ratio 



Total 



Recruiting Students 
The ability of a department to recruit and retain high quality 
students is another factor in determining departmental quality. The 
majority of the students enrolled in the BEA Department's programs are 
from the State of Illinois and attended high schools with 500 or fewer 
students (Winchell, 1990). The 24 BEA Department undergraduate 

students who graduate in 1991 had an overall average of in 

the College of Business core courses, and an overall average of 
in their major courses. The 3 students who earned their 
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master degrees in 1991 had an overall average of in their 

program courses. One conclusion that can be reached from this data is 

that the BEA Department although small in numbers is recruiting and 

retaining high quality students. 

Again, using data collected for this study form peer business 

education departments, recruitment techniques used for the BEA 

Department's \indergraduate and graduate programs were compared to 

those of the peer institutions. A comparison of recruitment 

techniques indicates that the BEA Department utilizes 

(See Table ) , 

TABLE 

Recruitment Techniques Utilized by 
Business Education Departments 
Undergraduate Programs 

Institution Newsletter Brochure Video Tape Prof. Conf. HS Visits 



TABLE 

Recruitment Techniques Utilized by 
Business Education Departments 
Graduate Programs 



Institution Newsletter Brochure Prof. Conf. Follow-up Graduates 
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status SJ3d ptropin^Pgg o£ Graduates 

The final indicator of departmental quality is the status and 
prominence of the graduates of the program. The assumj^tion was made 
that high quality programs %:±11 produce graduates who will have a 
substantial impact on the field. Based on this assumption, the 
following areas were looked at: 

• Types of positions obtained by undergraduate and graduate 
students 

• Types of positions currently held by undergraduate and graduate 
program graduates 

• Scholarly contributions to the field. 
Comparative data for departmental peers were not available. 

Type of Undergraduate and Graduate Placement 

Table shows the types of positions that undergraduate (BTE an-i 

ASOT) and graduate (Master) degree students (1985-1990) are placed in 
initially- 

TABLE 

Type of Undergraduate and Giaduate Placements 

1986-90 

Type/ Institution BTE ASOT Master 

(n= ) (n= ) (n= ) 

Secondary 
Two-Yr. Post-Sec. 
Colleges & Univ- 
State Educ- Agencies 
GOV. Agencies 
Bus. & Ind. 

Total 



I-ypes of XHssitions Held 

III the last years, graduates of the BEA Department have held 

national prominent leadership positions in higher education, public 
schools, and the private sector. Currently, BEA graduates occupy 
positions as . 

Tables , , and show the types of leadership 

positions currently occupied by BEA graduates. One conclusion to be 
reached by these data is that the BEA I>epa4.t]iient has been producing a 
significant number of leaders in the fields of business teacher 
education and office systems. 

TABLE 

Types of Positions Held 
by BTE Undergraduates (1985-1990) 

n= 

Position Number 
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TABLE 



Types of Positions Held 
by ASOT Graduates (1985-1990) 



Position Number 



TABLE 



lypes of Positions h^ld 
by BTE Master Degree Graduates {1985-1990) 

n= 



Position Number 
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Scholarly Contributions of Graduates 



(KHAT SHOULD HE INCLUDE HERE ???? Sandra Graham, Linda Frankeberger, 

etc. publications in refereed journals} 

y 

The findings of this report on the quality of the BEA Department 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Academic Reputation 

2. Faculty Productivity 

3. Faculty Resources 

4. student Selectivity and Recruitment 

5. Status and Prominence of Graduates 
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Procedural Description of Strategic Planning 
Department of Business Education and Administrative Services 



Discuss Need With Faculty 



I 



Develop a Procedure for Planning 



Conduct Department Study 



r 



Describe the Current Status of 
Department 



Detennine the Quality of 
De{»rtment 



1 



Review the State of Field 



L 



Prepare Study Report 



r 



Identify Depaiux^^nt 
Challenges 



Identify Depano^t 
Strmgdis 



U 



I 



X 



Hold Exteiuied Meetings 
with Faculty 



i 



Refine Mission 



I 



Determine Thrusts 



Thmst 1 



Thrust 2 



Thrusts 



Thrust 4 



Thrust 5 



Establish Goals for 
Each TTirust 



Prepare Plan Document 



(More if needed) 



Set Timing for Each Goal 




Develop Tactical Plan for Each Goal 
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Conceptual Model of Strategic Plan 

Department of Business Education and Administrative Services 



Implied College Mission 



Cunent Status and Needs of 
Business Education 



Current Status of Departmcn 



DepaxtDsmt Mission Statement 



nz 

Thnjst 1 



Goals 

- D 

-n 

- D 
D 



I 



Thiiist2 



I 

Goals 

o 
o 

D 
□ 



Strategic Thrusts 

~T~ 



Thrusts 



Goals 

s 
g 

D 



I 



Thrust 4 



Goals 

D 

a 

D 

□ 
□ 



Thrusts 



Goals 

D 

n 
□ 











i' ■ ■■ 
















□ Tactical Plan 

* Person Responsible 

* Timeline 

* Procedural Steps 

* Rcs3uiia^ Needs 

* Linkages 
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Using these criteria, the following peer institutions were identified: 

1. Ball State University, Muncie, IN (Rodney E. Davis) 

2. Baylor University, Waco, TX (Brenda Morris) 

3. Bowling Green State University— Ohio (David J- Hyslop) 

4. California state University — Northridge (Susan K- Leslie) 

5. East Texas State University, Cosunerce (Donald E. English) 

6. New York university. New York (Michael Bronner) 

7. University of North Carolina — Greensboro (George P. Grill) 

8. University of North Dakota, Grand Forks (Janes L. Navara) 

9. University of South Carolina, Columbia (Patricia G. Moody) 

10. University of Wisconsin — Whitewater (Donald K. Zahn) 

11. Utah State University, Logan (Lloyd W. Bartholome) 

12. Virginia Commonwejth University, Richmond (R. Jon Ackley) 
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STATUS QE BUSINESS EDUCATION DgPARTOlENTS 



Nane of Institution 



N£une and Position of Person Being Contacted: 



The Departiaent of Business Education and Adninistrative Services, 
College of Business, Illinois State University is conducting a survey to 
assist in strategic planning for business education prognuas. Your 
business education department is one of eight departments that has been 
selected as the focus of this study. The results of this survey should 
also be useful to you. I will gladly mail you a copy of the results 
when the study is completed. (Indicate other information you think is 
appropriate} 



CRITERIA 

Do you h<iv« an* 4^dergraduate business teacher education program? Yes 

No 



Do you t^rave a graduate business teacher education program? Yes 

No 



Do you offer an undergraduate (four year) office systems degree 
program? Yes No 



Are your business education and office systems programs offered through 
the college of business at your university? Yes ^No 



Are you accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business (AACSB)? Yes No 



What is your mailing address: 



1 l-i 
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DRAFT copy 

ST^Sm m MSIHSSS education departmemts 

NOTE: The Department of Business Education and Adiainistrative Services, 
College of Business, Illinois state University is conducting this survey 
to assist in strategic planning for business education programs. Your 
business education departiaent is one of eight departments that has been 
selected as the focus of this study- The results of this survey should 
also be useful to you. I will gladly mail you a copy of the results 
when the study is completed. 



Name of Institution 



Name and Position of Person Completing Report: 



Please return by , 1991 to: 

Dr. l/ilma Jean Alexander 
Department Chairperson 
Business Education & Administrative services 
College of Business 
Illinois State University 
Normal , IL 61761 



PERSONNEL 

F^ffult^y in 1990-91 School Year: (include tenure-line, visiting faculty, 
and non-tenured contracted faculty employed) . (Indicate number in each 
category) 

Full- Part- Tenure- You Anticipate retiring 

BanK time time Tenured track in 2 Yrs. in 4 Yrs. 

Professors 

Associate Prof. ZZZZ 

Asst. Prof. zm ZZZ 

Visiting Prof. 

Instructors 

Other 

total 



Ot^^r Personnel employed during 1990-91 school year: (indicate number 
in each category) 

FTE Support Staff PTE Workr-Study 

FTE Graduate Teaching Asst .^J^l^-^' FTE Graduate Research Assistants 
Other (list) — 
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£B£DI£ HQim PRODU^TTIOM £QB 1990-91 ACADEMTC XS&E 
Mfi 1991 SUMMER SESSION 

Does your institution utilize a: (check one) Semester Calendar 

Quarter Calendar 

1990-91 Academic 1991 Summer 

Total Course sections 

Taught by your Department 

Total Credit Hours Produced 



Comparing credit-hour production for the 1990-1991 calendar year to the 
1988-1989 calendar year, has credit hour production: (check one) 

Increased Decreased No Significant Change 



FACULTY ASSIGNMENTS 

What is the average teaching load (number of credits) per term for 
faculty who are not employed on funded research projects or compensated 
by non-credit producing entities? 

Undergraduate Faculty 

Graduate Faculty^ . 



STUDENT DATA 

Please indicate the department's total niunber of majors enrolled for the 
Fall semester^f. each vear indicated. A 



FALL 

Major 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 



Business Teacher Ed. 
(Undergraduate ) 

Office Systems 
(Undergraduate) 

Business Teacher Ed. 
(Master) 

Other (Specify) 
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Please indicate the department * s total number of degrees conferred for 
each najor and year indicated. 



Major 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 



Business Teacher Ed. 
(Bachelors Degree) 

Office Systems 
(Bachelors Degree) 

Business Teacher Ed. 
(Masters Degree) 

Other (Specify) 



EXTERNAL GRANTS CONTRACTS 

Please indicate the department's total amount of funds received for 
research and development activities from external grants and contracts 
for each of the years indicated. 

1987 $ 1988 $ 1989 $ 1990^ 1991^2 

SCHOWLY PUBLICATIONS MS PRESENTATIONS 

Please indicate the department's total number of publications and 
presentations for each category and year indicated. 



Publications 

Year Books Peer 

Reviewed 

Journals Proceedings Other 


Presentations 
National/ 

Intern '1 Regional 


1987 
1988 




1989 
1990 




1991 
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RECRUITMENT TECHNIQUES 



Please check the recruitment techniques utilized by the department to 
recruit students into your undararaduate and graduate business education 
programs. 



UNDERGRA13UATE PROGRAMS 



Newsletters 
Brochures 
Video Tapes 
School Visitations 
S\irvey Potential Students 
Professional Conferences 
Letters to Schools 
Student Organizations 
Other (Plea*ie Specify) 



Newsletters 
Brochures 
Video Tapes 
Survey Teachers 
Professional Conferences 
Follow-up Past Graduates 
Offer Seminars & Hkshps. 
student Organizations 
Survey Potential students 
other (Please Specify) 



Does your department offer release-time to faculty for recruitment of 
students? Yes No If yes, how much? 



TRENDS IH lAST IHQ YEARS 

(Please identify the major t?4nds that have occurred at your institution 
during the last two years) ^ 

Administrative structure of Unit; 



Graduate Curriculum: 



Undergraduate Curriculum: 



4 



student Demographics: 



Undergraduate Graduation Requiresents: 



New Institution-Wide Requirements: 



Other Trends: 



THANK 20U VERY MUCH YOUR COOPERATION AND TIME 
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BUSINESS TE^cilER EDUCATION PROGRAM CBMIGE FIK>FOSAL 



ONXVERSm CUS&ZCULnM C(»0aTTEE COVER SHFFT 
For All Froposals for Fi^^graa Oiaiige 



CHDZaaADPATE OHLT Business Education & Admin <;arv . i,q,Qi 

A. SwBBary of proposed action (sea Part B)« Includina tltla of nav prograa^ 
and axact eatalog copy for a nav or altered prograa. (Sea catalog for 
format aad aawqplaa*) Frovide a aua&ary of the changes* 

( SEE AHACHED PROPOSAL ) 



B. Proposed Acticm (More than one itea may be checked) 

Hev— -see Instnictions for submission of nev program^ (see V, pp* 9-10} 
)r Change in requirements for major 
X Change In requiranents for minor (See Vp 1^ d» p^9) 
^^^^ Change in requirements for sequence 
Other program revisions 

C* Bouting and action summary 

Department Chair Date 

College Curr« Cdmm* Chair Date 

College Dean Date 



FRIC 



Teacher Education Council 

(if required, see III, p. 5) 

University Curriculum Cossaittee Date 

^Approved as submitted 

Approved with modifications 



Not approved 



Please submit 20 coplea to the University Curriculum Committee 
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smfARy OF PROPOSED Acncm 



Changes are being proposed to make the Business Education major 
and minor compatible with the new State of Illinois teacher 
certification requirements so that graduates will be certifiable 
under the new standards. Within this context of change, 
several courses in the Administrative Systtems and Office 
Technology (ASOT) major are key components of t^e Business; 
Education major. From the ASOT courses that are a component of 
the Business Education major, several are being revised and/or 
new courses being proposed; all are in the final stages of the 
curriculum review and adoption process. It is hoped that this 
program change will include these revised/new courses as they are 
approved. These new/revised courses are: 

BEA 225: Proposed advanced course in Microcomputer 
Applications. 



BEA 256: Proposed replacement course for BEA 355 - 
Principles of Office Administration; 
Administratrive Office Management. 

BEA 354: Proposed replacement course for BEA 255 - Office 
Systems; Administrative Information Systems: 
Planning and Implementation. 

BEA 357: Proposed replacement course, for BEA 351 - 
Concepts of Office Information processing; 
Administrative Information Systems Integration. 



Additionally, this proposal includes a change in the required 
courses of all BEA majors; BEA 140 - Business Communication will 
be required. 




OLD CATALOG COPY (1990 - 1991 CATALOG): 



BUSINESS EDUCATION MAJOR 
Required courses; 

— Core Courses required of all Business Education Majors: 
ACC 131, 132, 166; BEA 100; FAL 208, 240; MKT 230; MQM 
100 (or ECO 131), 220, 385; ECO 101, 102; PSY 111; MAT 
110 or 120 (see MAT prerequisites) and; ENG 101. These 
courses lead to qualifications for teaching Accounting, 
Business Nathesatics ^ Business Law and Businoss 
Economics. ECO 103, 102, MAT 120, PSY 111, and ENG 101 
may be used to count toward University Studies 
requirements . 



NEIf CATALOG COPY FOR TBIS SECTI(»I SHOULD READ: 
BUSINESS EDUCATION MAJOR 
Required Courses: 

— Core Coixrses required of all Business Education Majors: 
ACC 131, 132, 166; BEA 100, 140; FAL 208, 240; MKT 230; 
MQM 100 (or E^O 131), 220, 385; ECO 101, 102; PSY 111; 
MAT 110 or 120 (see MAT prerequisites) and; ENG 101. 
These courses lead to qualifications for teaching 
Business Mathematics, Business Communications, Business 
Computer Applications, and Business Exploration/Orientati 
ECO 101, 102, FAL 208, MAT 120, PSY 111, and ENG 101 may 
he used to count toward University Studies requirements. 



OLD CATALOG COPY (1990 - 1991 CATALOG): 
BUSINESS EDUCATION MAJOR 

— 12 hours of additional courses for qualifications to 
teach in one or more of the following area: 

1. Typewriting: BEA 109 or equivalent, BEA 208 

2. Shorthand: BEA 122 or equivalent, BEA 222 

3. Office Practice: the requirements of typewriting 
and shorthand if they are part of the course and BEA 
255 

4. Basic Business/Consumer Education: BEA 330 and 
certification in a teacher education program 

5. Business English: BEA 140 

6- Data Processing: BEA 200 or at least 2 hours of 
data processing in addition to ACC 166 (see Core 
courses) 

7. Marketing Education: BEA 380, 382; MKT 2:>3, 234 
8- Vocational Business and Office Education: BEA 380, 

382, and 2,000 of employment experience in the 

occupational specialty to be taught 

NEif CATALOG COPY FOR THIS SECTION SHOULD BSM): 
BUSINESS EDUCATION MAJOR 



— 12 hours of additional courses for qualifications to 
teach in one or more of the following areas (state 
certification requires at least 9 hours in each of the 
following areas except for vocational certification): 

1. Accounting: ACC 131, ACC 132, FAL 240 

2. Basic Business: BEA 330, HQM 220, FAL 208, MKT 230 

3. Information Processing: BEA 109 and/or BEA 225, 
BEA 256, BEA 354 

4* Information Processing/Secretarial: BEA 109 and/or 
BEA 225, BEA 256, BEA 354 (students must 
transfer terminal course in shorthand, notehand, or 
machine transcription from another institution) 

5. Business Computer Programming/Systems: ACC 166, BEA 
225, ACC 261, ACC 266 

6. Marketing: MKT 230 and any two of the following - 
MKT 231, MKT 232, MKT 233, MKT 234, and MKT 235 

7. Vocational Certification: BEA 380, BEA 382, and 
2,000 hours of employment experience in the 
occupational specialty to be taught 



OLD CATALOG COPY (1990 - 1991 CATALOG): 
MINOR IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 



The Business Education minor is available to only those in 
an education major. 

— 25 hours recniired in the College of Business. 

— Required courses: BEA 100, 109, 122, 208, 222, 260, 330, 

.^60. 04, or 360.07 (2 hours)? FAL 208. 
ACC 131, 132, and 166 may be substituted for BEA 122, 222, 
and FAL 208 if a student wishes to be certified to taach 
accounting and business mathematics rather than shoithand 
and business law. 

NEH CATALOG COPY FOR THIS SECTION SBCmH READ: 

MINOR IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The Business Education minor is available to only those in 
an education major. 

— 25 hours recjuired in the College of Business. 

— Required courses: BEA 100, 140, 260, 360.10 OP. 360.07 (2 

hours); ACC 166, MQM 100. 
— Beyond the 16 hours required, the student must choose 
nine hours from one of the following areas so that upon 
completion of the minor the student is qualified for at 
least one teaching certificate endorsement. 

1. Accounting: ACC 131, 132, FAL 240 

2. Basic Business: BEA 330, MQM 220, MKT 230 

3. Information Processing: BEA 109 and/or 225, 256, 354 



UFD^T£ IH BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSE PROPOSAL & KVkUJKnOH 
REFORT OF WORKSHOP 




OEPARTMEIIT OF BOSIHESS EDOCATICMI iOID ADMINISTRXTIVI SERVICES 

COLLEGE OF BDSXIIESS 
ILLINOIS STATE OlflVSSSITy 

SUMMER OF 1990 (FKOFOSED) 
COURSE DSSCRIFTION 

Course: BEh 393.30, Update in Business and Vocational 
Education: 

Prerequisites: BEA 360, 07, 08, 09, and 10 

Text Book: None (support Materials will be determined by 
^arb^^)^^ research articles and chapters fros annual 

t,^^^^^^^ provided by the professor fron 
*->neir research bac/<cjrfu/»d 

Instructors: Dr. tIid'v^as Hy ^ Pr. Ralph Wray 
Time and Location 

Offices: Willi 3QJ IVi/aans Hall 343 

Office Phone Numbers /'^f)438-7842 
Course Objectives: 

1. To keep abreast of current technical infomation, 
processes, and skills necessary for the 
development i>f future workers in the business 
sector. ■ 

2. To develop an understanding of emerging curriculum 
arrangements that facilitate students' transitions 
from school to work. 

3. To develop innovative and effective teaching 
methods Which assist students in their development 
of technical, as well as basic academic skills. 

4. To understand the role of business and industry in 
developing business curriculum. 

To be able to develop the marketing links betreen 
business and industry to fully develop busine*,^ 
education programs. 
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Brief Course Overview 



Ttiis cmirse is intended to be offered regularly for one 
to tliree semester hours csredit to provide in-setvioe 
business education teachers an update on new develop- 
Bents f trends, and initiatives t^ch are intended to 
improve instruction and ourricttlm in Ijosineas educa* 
tion. currently there are four najor trends that are 
having a aajor ii^ct on curriculun and instruction in 
business education, these are: 

1. The role of integrating acadenic with vocational 
education. 

2. Tech Prep programs in business education. 

3. Articulation between secondary and post 
secondary education. 

4. Developing business-education linkages. 

Information and activities will be based on initiatives 
ongoing in the state of Illinois and across the country. 
The proposed course calendar below specifies the content of 
this course. 

Course Calendar: 

Contact 

Hours Content Learning Experiences 

1-3 Basic orientation to To interview a 

four major developments professional educator 

in vocation and busi- who is involved with each 

ness education. of the four activities. 

4-6 A review of major Examine and evaluate a 

models of integrating curriculum integration 
academic and vocational case to prescribe 
education. integration strategies to 

address learning needs. 

7-9 Tech Prep programs in Develop a potential Tech 
business education and Prep, four plus two model 
other vocational areas; for information systems, 
the major components marketing, accotmting, 
and criteria for real estate, or other 

insurancing success. business occupations. 



Con'tsc^ 

Hours Content Learning Escperiences 



10-X2 



13-X5 



tlnderstamlli^ the role 
of artloilation and 
Iirooesses lay ulii^ the 



articulated between 
secondary and post 
secondary schools. 

Industry involvenent 
and aarketing 
innovative programs in 
business education. 



Develop an articula^on 
agreeMnt for the *DBdh 
Fr^ prograa developed 
in the previous learning 
activity. 



Develop a marketing plan 
for integration 
activities, Tech Prep 
programs or articulation 
agreements, which 
considers all internal 
and external publics that 
have an interest in the 
program. 



Evaluation Procedure: 



Activities to be evaluated tfould be an exam worth 200 points 
(total 40%), 4 written assignments totaling 300 points 
(total 60%). Grading scale: A » 90% (450 points and 
above), B « 80% (400-449 points), C « 70% (350-399 points), 
and F » 69% and below (299 points and below). 
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II. JUSTIFICATION 

1- How does this course relate to the goals of ^ (^i^i^^tft 
Students, the department . a nd the University? 

One of the primary functions of the Business Education 
and Administrative Services C^partment is to train in- 
service, a-j well as pre-service, business education 
teachers. This course offers a main avenue to reach 
these students and update then concerning emerging 
trends and developments. Also, as the University 
reasserts its mission as a teacher education 
institution, this course builds a linkage between local 
school instructors and the University. 
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^vision (1989). QrcTO tflfihiiftloffy nysteng eaucfltign 

proffran noda^ - Salen, Oregon. 
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2. Is it tvpigallv offered bv the sane dcpartaent: ottf^r 

smixficsitififi? 

other universities offer courses siailar to this on a 
regular basis. For esranple. Southern Illinois 
Onivarsity at Caitendale and has a full agenda of in- 
service tjraining courses vith variable credit offered 
every sumrar for vocational teachers in sultiple 
disciplines. The courses offered at other Institntioiis 
are typically presented at the graduate level since 
nost of the students are in-service teachers loc^cing 
for curriculuB developnent and instructional aethods 
updates. Enrolling in such courses helps teachers meet 
their professional needs in their field ai^ to Bove vp 
on their salary schedules. And aost importantly, this 
course offers the opportunity for business education 
teachers in the field to receive an update on new 
developments, trends, and skills which will assist then 
in preparing students for a positive transition from 
school to work. 

3. Has the course been offered on an cyperinent al b^sis? 

Ho, but the first semester this course is offered would 
be somewhat like an experimental or pilot activity. 

4. If the course mav be taken for variabl e credit, outline 

the differential requirements for the awa rding of the 

various levels of ffrfdit, if the course may be 

repeated for credit, state the number of credit hours 

Of this course which mav be counted toi ^ra meeting th^ 

minimum degree requirements for the pro gram area - 

This course should be variable credit, but the initial 
proposal is for one credit hour. The differential 
requirements for rewarding various levels of credit 
should be based on contact hours, content covered, 
learning experiences required, and reading assignments. 
It is envisioned that the course can be repeated for 
credit. 
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How oftien will the course be offered? 

TSiis course will be offered during tlie smnrar seaester 
of each year, and depending on developnents, could be 
offered at otber tiaes on a very llaited basis. 

In yl>at prograas will tbe cmirgc be rawired or 

elected ? 

It will not be include in any prograns. 

How will the addition of this course ^ffecst staffing 

and other courses in your department? 

Since it will be offered mainly in the susoner, it will 
offer an opportunity, depending on student deaand, for 
faculty to teach in the stnuBer. 

yill new staff be needed? No. 

If not, what course will be dropped, taught less 

frequently, or taught in fewer sections? 

None, because there is a regular down sizing of course 
offerings in the sumner. Normally faculty are 
available to teach during the sunner. 

What enrollment is predicted for the course, and from 

what constituencies will that en rollment be drawn? 

It is predicted t^at this course could draw between 15 
and 20 students during the summer. These students will 
be drawn from those business education teachers in 
secondary and post secondary schools in central 
Illinois, and pre-service business education teachers 
in the program at ISU. 

How will the addition of this cou rse affect other 
departments? 

It should have no direct bearing on other departments. 
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I s tlffi pfggr i nq of this cQurwf> nonil^r^^^r^^ .up r m nnr 

otter actions fmeh m« ff pprova^ ^ pyng| - np^ 

of other coursftB or ghi>n^»^ | p ff mirntm^ 

action is solely based on its own aerlts and 
the needs of in-service teachers. "wrx^ and 

What lihrnirY rmonrrew win ^ ^^^ 

can he of far^? 

^® Oniversity library 
currently subscribes to, and reports publisSdL state 

™,S?7?-?? sufficient to operate this coincse. As^ew 
publications are released, faculty may SMuira 

a5!m SrT^J 

What a^adlt i onal ifltioratorv ^^p m^ nr ,, snan^ qt. 

aater i al 1?^ needed for the nm^rf ft-^ None. 

What off-r?flTBTWff flrmngft T ngnts mint he n »ad« i-o of^f^T - thr 

^uSe%oi?| S^"oir!!i,^%r^ possible that this 
Ouad ci??^ ^ 1^^^ campus at sites in Peoria, 
f ' ^^^"^^ or other arer^s that would have a 
vaSabi™3??^^*'5 business educators trSSe a 
variable credit update course available to them. 



IV. EVALUATIONS 

Stm: 




Illinois State University 



College of Continuing Education and Public Service 
IVofe^onal Development Division 



TO: 



Dr. Ralph Wray 
»-Dr. Thomas Haynes 



FROM: 



Susan Parrsnt 



RE: 



Workshop Evaluations 



DATE: August 2. 1991 



Enclosed is a summary of the evaluations compieted at your Update workshop In July. 
As you can see, partiapants were very positive except for the coolness £f the room - 
something beyond our control. 

If Professional Development (»n be of any held In the future, do not hesitate to call. It 
was a pleasure meeting both of you. 

Congratulations on an excellent programl 



Nofmal-Bloomington, Illinois 
Phone: 309/43B-2160 



207 South Main 

Normal iliinois 61761-6901 



f qual Of^nunlty/Affirmatlve Aaim Vni¥erslty 



CCEPS Instructional Evaluation Form 

Program: Update In Business and Vocational # of Participants: 24 

Education 

Instructors: Dr. Ralph Wray & Date: July 19-20,1991 

Dr. Thomas Haynes 

The following is a summary of participants evaluations. All questions used a five 
point iikert scale, with 1 being on the left An average has been calculated of all 
responses for each question. 



INSTRUCTOR/LEADER 



1. The instructor's explanations 
of the materials were: 

2. The instructor's speaicing ability was: 

3. The instructor changed approaches 
as needed: 

4. The instructor effectively held my 
attention: 

5. Time was allotted for questions and 
classroom discussion: 

6. The instructor's rapport with 
participants was: 

7. I would enjoy attending another 
program with this instructor: 



PROGRAM 



8. The level of the instruction was: 

9. The length of the instmction was: 

1 0. The instruction was worth the 
time and effort: 

11. I can use the information/skills 
provided: 

1 2. f would recommend this program 
to o^ere: 







Average 


Very Clear 
Excellent 


Very Unclear 
Very Poor 


1.35 
1.42 


Strongly 
Aorse 


Strongly 
Dissorfis 




Strongly 
Aoree 


Strongly 
Dlsanree 




Strongly 
Agree 


strongly 
Dlsaaree 

fc^f W%i|Wi %^W 


1 71 


Excellent 


Very Poor 


1.13 


Strongly 
Agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


1.46 


Too 

Advanced 

Too 

Long 


Too 

Elementary 

Too 

Short 


2.83 
2.83 


Strongly 
Agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


1.46 


Strongly 
Agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


1.75 


Strongly 
Agree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


t.54 



CCEPS Instructional Evaluation Form 

Program: Update in Business and Vocatlonai Education 



FACiUTIES 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 



19. 



Meeting rooms/seating: 
Meeting rooms/temperature: 
Meeting rooms/Iigliting: 
Food and/or refreshment: 
Registration process: 

Beginning with Monday =1 and Friday 
«5 select letter for best day of 
week for you to attend a program: 
Best time of day: 



Excellent 
Too Hot 
Exceiient 
Excellent 
Very Well 
Organized 



Monday 
Day=1 



Very Pcwr 
TooCdd 
Very Poor 
Very Poor 
Very Dis- 
organized 



Friday 
Evening =2 



Average 

1.46 
4.67 
1.59 
1.38 

1.35 



4-11 
1.19 



20. How did you hear about this program? 



21. 



22. 



♦Brochure (at work) 

♦Newspaper 

♦Newsletter 

♦Journal 

♦Employer 

♦Friend 

♦Brochure (at home) 

♦Radio 

♦Library 



# of Participant Responses 

13 

7(1SU Business Ed Update) 



1 
2 



Please use the space provided to make additional comments about program 
content, the instructor, or the facilities. 

-I sometimes had difficulty determining what exactly our approach should be to 
the lists we developed. 

-i enjoyed all three and the hospitality was exceiient 

-The program was informative and interesting-lots of good ideasi 

-Room was very coldl We should have been warmea. 

-Dr. Wray & Dr. Haynes-Thanks for an informative semlnar/workshopl Nice job! 

-Seminar was well organized. 

-You all did an excellent job! 

-Thank you for providing information I will need in the near future. 

Do you have any suggestions for further program tooics you would like to see 
offered? 

-Extension courses offered at other locations. 
-Marketing Business Education 
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E. ISSUES IN BUSINESS TEACHER EDDCATION IN ILLINOIS 
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Zssutts iB BuBinsss Taaolittr Bduoation 



On May 13th and 14th, 1991, staff of the Business Marketing 
and Management Teacher Education Initiative Project met in 
Charleston, Illinois to discuss issues and developnents in 
business teacher education, issues surrounding Tech Prep 
Associate degree programs in business including evaluating the 
role of teacher education personnel in developing Tech Prep 
programs and considerations for model business teacher education 
programs. Listed below are the major issues confronting business 
teacher education that were identified. 

Issues and Defvelopments in Business Teacher Sduoation 

* Methods of oertification in Business Education. 

Due to the changing natiire of business education 
delivery, concern was expressed in the methods of 
certifying business education professionals, not only 
to teach business courses in traditional secondary 
programs, but also elementary level keyboarding and 
basic business/consumer economics courses at below 
secondary level. In addition, with the emphasis on 
integration and the development of Tech prep programs, 
it is evident that business teacher education programs 
should emphasize matliematics and English disciplines as 
well. It is highly recommended that students pursuing 
a business education major should complete courses that 
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lead to junior high or secondary matbenatics and/or 
English certification. 

Pre and Znservlee certifioetioB and Training Related to 
Teoh Prep. 

Considering the strength and vitality of the Tech Prep 
initiative in Illinois, there should he an emphasis 
placed on Tech Prep in preservice teacher training, 
curriculum development, as veil as state organized 
inservice training sessions. The inservice %rorkshops 
should be rigorous enough for teachers to receive 
graduate level credit. It is also important that 
preservice business education teachers receive a solid 
orientation to the Tech Prep concept and the means by 
which Tech Prep programs are developed. 
Isolation in Business Teacher Bduoatioa 
Over the last ten years, business teacher education has 
become more isolated from the mainstream of educational 
reform efforts. The Illinois State Board of Education, 
Department Adult, vocational and Technical Education 
(ISBE/DAVTE) policy and initiatives, has shown a lack 
of support for business teacher education. Unless a 
change of course takes place, business teacher 
education will become an after thought in Illinois. In 
addition, the new Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act, contains little support of 
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teacher education. This does not bode well for 
effective preparation of teachers to lae quality 
educators and educational reform agents in p^lic 
schools. 

Currioulua Develo^ent 

Due to the speed at which the work place and work tasks 
are changing, curriculum development l>ecome» 
problematic, i.e. that by the time curriculun is 
developed and implemented to meet the needs of the 
work force, it is already out of date. Project staff 
indicated that a system of curriculum development which 
can assist secondary and post-secondary teachers 
in working with their curriculum on a regular basis 
would be helpful. A database type of curriculum 
development effort would be appropriate with regular 
updates of curriculum outlines and learning activities 
that are associated with current developments in work 
activities, technology, and the workplace environment. 
In addition, as mentioned earlier, the preservice and 
inservice components of teacher education need to be 
addressed in terms of curriculum that meets the real 
needs of teachers as they enter the world of secondary 
instruction in public schools in Illinois. 
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Ba^Andstf Basioa 

EmpXoyability skills, reading, writing, nathezDatics , 
listening, speaking, science, social science, problem 
solving, decision making have all been identified as 
conponents of the expanded basics, i.e. those basic 
understandings that everybody should know to be 
successful not only in the world of work, but in their 
personal endeavors. Project staff indicated that the tern, 
basics, hasn't been clearly identified in relation to 
teacher education in Illinois. Teacher educators are 
not certain at this point what should be included in 
expanded basics in business teacher education so that 
teachers can be prepared for the secondary environment 
where accountability and evaluation of the Illinois 
goal assessment program takes place. Project staff 
would like to see a clear delineation of what expaiided 
basics are and how those fit into teacher education 
curricula. 
Distance IfSaning 

In regards to inservice training concerning basic 
concepts such as Tech Prep or curriculum integration, 
it is appropriate that such inservice activities could 
be delivered through distance learning, either via 
satellite, downlinks or through interactive 
telecommunications. It is important that a clear and 
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coherent message concerning state initiatives be 
disseminated on a regular basis to all parts of the 
state at minimal cost. This is especially true with 
the current budget situation where travel dollars will 
be at a premium and yet the need for up-to-date 
inservice activities will become even more critical. 
Teacher education institutions should assist in helping 
to develop these distance learning opportunities. 
Special Heeds students 

Concerning the specifics of the Carl Perkins Vocational 
and Applied Technology Act, the role vocational 
teachers play in the delivery of instruction to special 
needs students will be increased dramatically. 
Consistently, teachers indicate that their preparation 
to effectively deliver instruction that is fashioned to 
assist special needs students is less than what they 
need. Project staff feel that the preparation of 
teacher education candidates to work with special needs 
students should be reviewed and updated &o that these 
teachers will have the tools and skills to assist these 
students in reaching their potential, 
curriculum Pressure 

In reviewing business teacher education programs at 
three institutions in the state of Illinois, it is 
evident that there is tremendous curriculxua pressure on 
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these programs, as well as other vocational teacher 
education programs. Given that a university will have 
its basic general education or university studies 
conponent, students will also have to neet general 
education course requirements identified by the 
Illinois State Board of Education. In colleges of 
business, students will have to successfully complete 
"tool** courses in accounting, computers, economics, and 
mathematics. In addition, they will have to complete 
courses in the "common body of knowledge** in the 
business curriculum. And, they will also complete a 
professional education sequence which will make up one- 
fifth of their hours. Finally, they will complete their 
business teacher education courses to develop their 
pedagogical skills to meet the demands of the secondary 
school student, with all these various requirements, 
it is difficult to expand or improve the business 
teacher education program. Teacher educators need to 
explore a variety of means to prepare business teachers 
for the issues and developments that will be 
confronting them once they leave the university 
setting. Program change is a *» catch 22»» situation: 
the traditional four year program has become full due 
to a variety of requirements, while a fifth year post 
baccalaureate program has little potential of drawing 
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many students, )>ecause of the additional cost. In 
addition, few local school districts are interested in 
developing a paid internship the year following a 
bachelors degree to be used as student teaching. 
A clear direction and a costnitsient to act are 
is^rative. 

Types and BUBbers of Business Teacher Bdueation Programs 
in Illinois 

A review of the last ten years illustrates that the 
nuxnbers and types of business teacher education 
programs have changed. There are fewer bona fide 
business education programs than there were five years 
ago. There are also business teacher education 
programs in the state of Illinois that do not truly 
have a bonaf ide business teacher education faculty or 
program.- There are several state and private 
institutions that have been identified that prepare 
preservice business teacher education students but they 
do not have qualified faculty. At these institutions 
curriculum in business teacher education is not 
regularly offered, they do not have business teacher 
education faculty supervising student teaching 
assignments. They do not have appropriate library 
resources. Also, they do not have faculty who are 
actively involved with professional organizations or 



the Illinois State Board of Education on teacher 
education initiatives. The State Board of Education 
should aake efforts to solidify and strengthen bonafide 
busineos teacher education programs. The Illinois state 
Board of Education should not allow non bonafide 
programs continue. 

Xlllaois Bualness Teaeber Bduoation coimoil 

Project staff feel the Illinois Business Teacher 
Education Council (IBTEC) has the opportunity to have 
these concerns addressed.lt is the project staffs 
consensus that IBTEC needs to assert itself in 
determining the future of business teacher education 
and business education in the state of Illinois. This 
type of assertive activity includes working more 
closely with the Illinois State Board of Education, 
Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
and the Illinois Business Education Association 
leadership, including the leadership of IBEA 
affiliates. IBTEC needs to take advantage of the 
interest by business representatives towards education 
to garner support and assistance to further business 
education programs in the state of Illinois. It needs 
to collectively pursue support for curriculum 
development efforts for business education, and 
business teacher education. In addition, IBTEC should 
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assist in the clarification of the role of business 
teacher educators in conducting research r teaching, and 
delivering inservice ?»nd preservice training for 
business teachers. Several constituent groups of 
business teacher education have a confused 
understanding of what teacher educators roles are with 
universities. IBTEC should develop a laeans to accurately 
inform these constituents of their activities. Seeking 
membership on the leadership boards of the constituent 
groups is one means. Regular mailings of an IBTEC 
newsletter or a column in the IBEA Reports for IBTEC 
would help immensely. 
Community college Artieulatlon 

Project staff feel that one of the stronger areas of 
opportunity for recruiting quality individuals into 
business teacher education is through articulation with 
community colleges across Illinois. Several community 
college faculty have indicated that they have students 
who are interested in potentially pursuing teacher 
education degrees, but are in an Associate of Applied 
science degree which has very little transfer 
value. There fore, students are sometimes tumed~off by 
the potential to become a teacher because of having to 
complete more than 4 years of college to become a 
certified business teacher. IBTEC members and other 
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bonaf Ide business teacher educators should pursue the 
development of articulation agreements between four 
year senior institutions and community colleges. 
Taaoher Bduoatioa Research 

It is evident by a review of the literature, that 
teacher education research receives inadequate 
attention. £ven the National Center for Research and 
Vocational Education focuses a very small proportion of 
their research effort on teacher education. It is the 
hope of the staff through organizations like IBTEC and 
IBEA that we can assist in the continued effort to 
pursue research activities related to teacher education 
Issues. In looking at the component parts of a 
business teacher education program, it is evident that 
the changes in school environment and clientele, as 
well as, the changes in the business world indicate 
that signiflc€mt changes in teacher education progrsuns 
needs to take place. Project staff feel new efforts 
should be made to redefine the task and duties that 
teachers need to perform in business education 
positions. Competency statements should be developed 
that reflect these new demands. Curriculum materials 
should then be prepared so that business education can 
be professionalized. 
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CoBununioations 

The level of cosonunications that business teacher 
educators have with ISBE/DAVTE staff needs to be 
improved in terms of quality and quantity. At the 
minimum, there needs to be more dialogue between 
ISBS/DAVTE staff and teacher educators in regards to 
certification issues, curriculiua, inservice and 
preservice training, legislative issues and visioning 
of the future, it is the hope of the project staff 
that through IBTEC and initiatives by ISBE/DAVTE that 
much of this dialogue can begin to be developed without 
the development of new structures. Some of these 
activities include joint staff meetings at conferences, 
joint hosting of conferences on issues in vocational 
teacher education, developing networks, and developing 
position papers concerning business teacher education. 
Resources 

Considering the quality gap between bonafide 
business teacher education programs in Illinois and 
those that are only part-time programs, 
ISBE/DAVTE should take steps to direct resources toward 
the bonafide business teacher education programs and 
institutions . 
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Teoli 7rep 

What role should teacher educators play in the 
development of Tech Prep associate degree progran in 
business? It appears that being invited or requested 
to act as facilitators to develop these programs can be 
a workable strategy. But, this needs to be by 
invitation, it can not be forced upon secondary and/or 
post-secondary institutions. In addition, it is 
unclear at this time what the connection is between 
Tech Prep associate degree programs and teacher 
education programs. Although, it would seem to be an 
obvious link to the university level, ISBE/DAVTE 
staff have indicated that the connection of Tech Prep 
programs to the university level is of limited 
import !ince. 

Another concern identified in developing Tech Prep 
associate degree programs was that the specialization 
of Tech Prep associate degree programs to local needs 
develops fragmented Tech Prep programs that are not 
necessarily the same from one region of the state to 
another. This is directly opposite of the West German 
certificate models that are standaz^ized across program 
areas across the co^intry. An additional issue has been 
professional development activities concerning Tech 
Prep and curriculum integration. Anecdotal reports 
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concerning workshop sessions delivered around the state 
indicate that nany of the staff development inservice 
activities were "one shot" workshops with little 
teacher activity and an abundance of people talking at 
teachers; not necessarily the teachers working and 
discussing. In addition, money for inservice could 
have been more wisely used, if tied to local planning or 
intensive inservice activities that allow teachers to 
meet, organize, and plan curriculum. Professional 
educators have indicated this type of process is a very 
effective means of developing expertise and quality 
programs. Again, looking at the role of university 
faculty in developing Tech Prep programs, information 
needs to be gathered concerning the role teacher 
educators z,&n play in developing Tech Prep. 

There was also some onfusion about the role that math, 
English, science, and social studies teachers and 
guidance personnel should play in the planning process 
for Tech Prep business programs. The question is not 
whether they should be involved, but rather how, when, 
and to what degree they should be involved. Are they 
to be involved with every activity in the Tech Prep 
associate degree planning initiative or are they just 
involved in specified curriculum development efforts? 
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In relation to this, there needs to be a specifically 

delineated planning process for the development of 

courses of study for associate degree prograas. 

The Onderlying Prinoiples for 
A conoeptually Strong Business Teaolier Bdneatica Program 

In reviewing the developments in business teacher 

education over the last ten years, numerous reports 

identify weaknesses and problem areas in the reform of 

teacher education. It has become apparent that there 

are specific points that need to be addressed to 

improve business teacher education programs. Listed 

below are several basic tenets or concepts that should 

be addressed to improve the quality of bonafide 

business teacher education prcK^rams. 

Philosophy 

Bach business teacher education program needs to have a 
clear and specified philosophy. This may include such 
concepts as ** developing professional secondary public 
school teachers to teach for and about business," or 
more broadly **preparing teachers who use effective 
instructional skills, are involved in professional 
associations, have the ability to change with the 
business environment; are expert learners; are 
curriculum developers? have enthusiasm for business 
subjects; are able to make ethical decisions; are 
humanistic in nature and personality; and are highly 
motivated.** 
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Dalivery Stmeturss 

There are three major ways in which business 

teachers are prepared. One means is through a college of 

education degree program where students will take 

business courses outside the college of education or 

potentially, if programs are large enough, from content 

coursemrk taught by teacher educators. The second 

version is through colleges of business where 

students receive business content instruction and their 

specific business teacher preparation within the 

college of business. They complete their professional 

education component through the College of Education. 

There are non traditional mociels that serve business 
professionals who seek and pursue a business education 
career. These programs for non traditional students 
adjust the amount of course credit these professionals 
can receive for their past work experiences and 
backgrounds. Program components are adjusted to meet 
their needs in preparing them for professional work as 
a business teacher. Such adjustments include timing 
and sequencing of course work and the types of courses 
they must complete. Within these three models, there 
can be seen two other major forms of teacher 
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preparation. One being the Holmes group model, where a 
professional education major is pursued after a content 
area bachelor's degree is acquired and the traditional 
method of a four year integrated program which includes 
both content back-grotmd and pedagogical skill 
development. 

Making Coaaeotioa Between the College of Education 
and the College of Business/ Between 
Oenerallsed and Speeialised Methods and 
Taaohing Methods and Foundations courses 

Between departments and colleges there can be 
educational gaps, redundant components, or missing 
components. These need to be addressed to make 
business teacher education programs efficient and 
effective. In the delivery of teacher education 
programs, there should be an education core for all 
students, including business teacher education 
students. This will provide an opportunity for 
preservice teachers to become accustomed to working 
with people from different disciplines. This will 
allow the students to develop an understanding of what 
these disciplines are about including foundational 
principles and concepts. Beyond the professional 
education core, students should receive specialized 
training in the pedagogy of business subjects. In 
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developing business teacher education prograias, 
institutions should utilize :7rograiii advisory hoards. 
The membership of these boards should include master 
teachers, business teacher educators, college of 
education faculty, ISBE/DAVTE staff, and business 
representatives. These boards should meet regularly to 
provide input on curriculum, methods of delivery, and 
program development. 
Teacher Sduoation Curriculum 

In the general education portion of the teacher 
education curriculum, there should be a core of 
recommended or required courses a teacher education 
student should coa^lete. These future teachers need to 
be instructed by the best teachers, so that they are 
provided with experiences associated with excellent 
role models. In regards to business content, business 
teacher education students should take the basic "tool 
courses'* in accounting, economics, computer literacy, 
writing, and mathematics to prepare themselves for the 
business courses that make up the "common body of 
knowledge" that all business students complete. In 
addition, there are specified business teacher 
education courses that provide critical foundational 
knowledge and build teaching methodology so that they 
will become effective teachers. In terms of the 



college of education core, there needs to be coverage 
of teaching and learning theory, educational 
psychology, curriculum developnent, instructional 
strategies and methodologies, and the social and 
political culture of education. In general teaching 
methods courses taught in a college of education, the 
focus should be on learning styles and instructional 
practices, planning instruction/measurement evaluation 
of instruction and motivating students. In addition, 
the university should strive to improve library and 
other resource areas so that pzreservice and inservice 
teachers can utilize these on an on-going basis. 
Finally, imiversity business teacher educators should 
develop linkages with quality teachers and programs in 
secondary and post-secondary programs. Once these 
programs have been identified, teacher educators should 
utilize these for the delivery of instruction, 
observation, and other clinical experiences. 
Testing 

students wishing to pursue business education courses should 
be required to pass entrance examinations to be admitted 
to the teacher education program. in addition, basic 
skill courses and exit exams to assess their 
comprehensive knowledge and abilities to teach should 
be completed by all teacher education student?.. 
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Saleoting Media and Matarials as vail as Matbods of 
Corrlcmlua Davalopaent 

In the specialized methods courses taught in business 
education programs, the business tea<^er educator 
should work closely with master teachers from selected 
quality sites. These methods classes should focus on 
action oriented teaching methodology, such as 
cooperative learning, simulations, and student 
activities that are exciting and take place in life 
contexts. These methods classes should include practice 
teaching with coaching from teacher educators and 
master teachers. These courses should provide an 
opportunity to develop skills in curriculum 
development; practicing the utilization of various 
instructional equipment; using curriculum materials and 
developing curriculum materials; developing an 
understanding of pedagogy and leaxming theory; becoming 
skilled at managing the classroom; and developing solid 
measurement and evaluation practices. 
Clinical ^periences 

Students enrolled in business teacher education 
programs should have a variety of clinical experiences. 
Students should be involved in planned and coordinated 
clinical experiences with sites that meet quality 
criteria that reflect excellence in such areas as 
instruction, curriculum, creative structures, and 
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curriculum Integration or Tech Prep programs. Clinical 
experiences should include extensive opportunities for 
early program activities for the business 
teacher education students with mentor teachers tq 
assist preservice teachers in developing an 
understanding of the culture of teaching. The business 
teacher education progreun should include an extensive 
mid program clinical experience to allow students to 
continue to develop and understand the culture of 
teaching, as well as begin to develop an understanding 
of the role of preparing for instruction and 
administering educational programs. The program 'should 
also have extensive l^:^e program clinical experiences 
that include practice teaching with a high quality 
student teaching supervisor. This final experience 
could include paid internships. Also, it may be 
possible for student teachers to teach in pairs at 
approved sites. This would provide student teachers 
with professional and personal peers support. These 
student teaching activities should be supervised 
locally by at least one teacher and by one supervisor 
from the university with on-site visits every two 
weeks. In addition, three to five phone call 
discussions should be completed for all student 
teachers. Student teachers should be measured and 
evaluated using a teaching improvement plan that 
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focuses on strengths and wealoiesses for each week 
including conferences with local and university 
supervisors • 
Induetioa 

Working groups of new business teachers should be 
organized to provide support and assistance to each 
other during their first three years of professional 
service. These working groups would meet informally on 
a regular basis, probably associated with the affiliate 
groups of the Illinois Business Education Association. 
These working groups would provide assistance in terms 
of assimilating into a local school/community, planning 
instructional activities, controlling oneself and the 
classroom, sharing professional experiences, receiving 
updates from ISBE/DAVTE,and acquiring advice and 
insight into current problems. 

The description of the model listed here has shaped by 
the references listed below. It is believed that 
making these adjustments, will take considersO^le time, 
will run into bureaucratic, cultural, political 
difficulties. But, with each new reform that can come to 
fruition, the business reacher education program will 
be improved. As these elements are put into place, 
bonaf ide business teacher education programs will 
better prepare teachers for the v^orld of work in public 
secondary business education progrsuns. 
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BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATICW QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CHICAGO PUBLIC 
SCmSGL DISTRICT 




CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TEACHER SURVEY 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



HOME ADDRESS 
CITY 
AGE: 



STATE 



. PHONE ( 
ZIP 



{ ) 20-24 
( ) 50-54 



( ) 25-29 
{ ) 55-59 



YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE: 
{ ) 21-24 I > 25-29 

SEX: I ) FEMALE { ) MALE 

DEGREES EARNED: 



{ ) 30-34 { ) 35-39 { ) 40-44 

( ) 60 & 64 { } 65 & OVER 

{ ) 0-4 ( ) 5-10 { ) 11-15 

1 } 30-34 ( )35 & OVER 



Name of Degree 



College/Unlv, 



Major 



BACHELORS. 
MASTERS 



FROM 
FROM 



NUMBER OF HOURS BEYOND HIGHEST DEGREE EARNED: 

UNDERGRADUATE GRADUATE 

WHAT ENDORSEMENT DO YOU CURRENTLY HOLD ON STATE CERTIFICATION? 



( ) 45-49 
{ ) 16-20 



Minor 



) TYPING ( ) 

) SHORTHAND & TRANSCRIPTION { ) 

) BOOKKEEPING/ACCOUNTING/RECORDKEEPING { ) 

) BUSINESS LAW ( ) 

) DISTRIBUTIVE SUBJECTS 



BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
BASIC BUSINESS 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
DATA PROCESSING 



WHAT SUBJECTS DO YOU CURRENTLY TEACH? 



WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN PURSUING A MASTERS DEGREE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION? 
{ ) YES ( ) NO 

IF YOU HAVE A MASTERS DEGREE, WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED IN EARNING 12-15 GRADUATE 
HOURS BEYOND THIS DEGREE? { > YES { ) NO 

WOULD YOU RECOMMEND TWO OF YOUR HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION STUDENTS FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN AN UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM IN BUSINESS EDUCATION AT ISU? 
{ ) YES { ] NO 

NOTE: IF YOU ANSWERED "NO" TO THE THREE PREVIOUS QUESTIONS, YOU NEED NOT ANSWER 
ANY FURTHER QUESTIONS. PLEASE RETURN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENCLOSED 
ENVELOPE. THANK YOU FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION IN THIS SURVEY. 



T£ACH£R SCRTEY 



PAGE 2 



IF CLASSES WERE OFFERED IN CHICAGO, WOULD YOU ENROLL IN A MASTER IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION PROGRAM FROM ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY (ISU)? { } YES I } NO 

WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING COLLEGE BUSINESS CORE CLASSES HAVE YOU TAKEN? 

{ } ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING I 

{ ) ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING II 

{ ) MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

{ } BUSINESS REPORT WRITING 

{ } LEGAL ENVIRONMENT OF BUSINESS 

( } BUSINESS FINANCE 

{ } INTRODUCTION TO MARKETING MANAGEMENT 

{ } BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 

{ } BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

{ ) PRODUCTK^ MANAGEMENT 

{ } PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS 

{ } PRINCIPALS OF MICROECONOMICS 

{ ) PRINCIPALS OF MACROECONOMICS 

WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO SPEND TWO WEEKS DURING THE SUMMER OF 1992 AT ISU IN 
BLOOMINGTON/NORMAL, IL, TO EARN THREE (3) HOURS OF GRADUATE CREDIT IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION AT NO COST TO YOU? { ) YES { J NO 

WOULD YOU BE WILLING TO SERVE AS A MENTOR FOR TWO STUDENTS FROM THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHO WOULD BE PART O*' A SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR THE TWO WEEKS THAT YOU 
ARE ON CAMPUS? { ) YES ( ) NO 

WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING TWO WEEK PERIODS WOULD YOU PREFER TO SPEND AT ISU DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1992? 

{ ) JULY 12-24 
{ ) JULY 19-31 

FOR STUDENTS ATTi-NDING THE SUMMER PROGRAM. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING SKILL 
DEFICIENCIES SHOULD BE ADDRESSED DURING THE STUDENTS' TWO WEEK STAY AT ISU? 

{ ) BASIC SKILLS (READING, MATH, CRITICAL THINKING) 

I ) OCCUPATIONAL SURVIVAL SKILLS 

{ ) PERSONAL CHARACTER ENHANCEMENT 

{ ) KEYBOARDING AND COMPUTER LITERACY 

V ) STANDARDIZED (ACT/SAT) TEST PREPARATION 

{ ) OTHF?. 

HAVE YOU TAKEN THE GMAT (GRADUATE MANAGEMENT ADMISSION TEST)? 
C ) YES I } NO 

WOULD YOU LIKE MORE INFORMATION ON THE GRADUATE PROGRAM IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FROM ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY SENT TO YOU? 
{ ) YES { ) NO 

THANK YOU! PLEASE RETURN THE SURVEY IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE. 
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TECH PREP-BUSINESS PRCX5RAMS MEETING 

June 10, 1991 

Brainstorming Ideas Generated by Six Business Teadiers on Ways to Improve Certification 

Programs (General Education and Business Edu<^tion) 

Education 

Integrate technology into all courses. 

Communicate (respect) who does what in courses/departments. 
Keyboarding as general education for all students. 
Understand methods of teaching for aU areas. 
Intej^te enq>lpyability skills/work ethic. 

Sh£tre employment statistics from advisory committees with students in all classes. 

Teach basic skills in all classes (need mechanism to train teachers to have adequate 
background to teach basic skills). 

Ana^e instruction from total approach-time on task, questioning, etc. 

Emphasize special needs/mainstreaming 

Take initiative-be flexible. 

Use creative thinking using one's own ideas. 

Enhance student evaluation, especially subjective areas. 

Design evaluation instruments. 

Implement time management strategies-logical thinking-know school law. 
Business Education 

Students should be certified in math or English with business. 

All students should be certified in keyboarding. 

Economic concepts should be able to be taught by any business teacher. 



Students should be taught how to seek fundiog sources. 
Business teadiers should have a retraining requirement 
Business law knowledge needs to be enhanced. 
Students should be taught how to recruit students and sell programs. 
Students need assistance in professional development activities. 



MATERIALS FRON CCHIliECTICHf '91 FRSSEHTATIC»fS 



ISSUES AND AREAS FOR 
DEVELOPMENT IN VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



• Decreased role for teacher-education in 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Act of 1990 

• Diminished leadership from the National 
and State levels 

• Discontinuation of teacher-education 
programs at some colleges and universities 

• Coping with the accelerated changes 
predicted for the immediate future 

• Developing effective teachers for the 
at-risk students pursuing studies in voca- 
tional education 



Developing and implementing exemplary 
distance-learning programs 

Developing and assisting in the 
implementation of models for integrating 
academic/vocational education 

Providing leadership to forge the link 
between Business and Education 

Preparing preservdce teachers and 
providing inservice opportunities for 
existing teachers in the areas of the 
expanded basics and Tech Prep programs 

Developing models for articulating Tech 
Prep programs with upper division 
programs in four-year colleges and 
universities 

Dr. ."^alph D. Wray 
Illinois State University 
College of Business 
343 Williams Hall 
j i; ) Normal, IL 61761 



APPLIED ACADEMICS PROJECT 

AT ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 



INTEGRATING 
ACADEMIC WITH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
THROUGH STRATEGIC PLANNING 



INVOLVEMENT 

WHO, WHERE, WHAT, WHEN & HOW 



WHO: 20 PILOT HIGH SCHOOLS 

WHERE: 3 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION REGIONS 

WHAT: PLANNING, STAFFING, DIRECTING, & 

EVALUATING ACTIVITIES 



INVOLVEMENT 

WHO, WHERE, WHAT, WHEN & HOW 



WHEN: 1990 - 1992, & FURTHER 



HOW: THROUGH LOCAL EFFORTS 

FACILITATED BY APPLIED 
ACADEMICS STAFF WITH 
LIMITED STATE AND LOCAL 
FUNDS 



STRATEGIC PLANNING 



» DEVELOP AWARENESS AND SOLICIT 
PARTICIPATION 

» ORGANIZE STRATEGIC PLANNING GROUPS 

» COLLECT AND ANALYZE BASELINE 
ASSESSMENT DATA 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR CURRICULUM INTEGRATION 

PILOT SITE INTEGRATION PROCESS 



Develop Awareness of Board of 
Controi and Regional 
Superintendent's Office 



\ 



Develop Awareness of Building 
Principals and Guidance Staff 



Develop Local Integration Strategic 
Planning Committee (USPC) 



Applied Academics Staff 
Completes Needs Assessment 



LISPC Prepares Strategic Plan 
from Needs Assessment 



Develop Awareness, interest and 
Solicit Participation of Teachers 



Participating Teachers, Staff and 
Applied Academics Staff Actuate 
Integration Strategies 



Participating Teachers, Staff and 
Applied Academics Staff Complete 
Formative and Summative 
Evaluation 



Applied Academics Staff Completes 
Report of Activities 



Local integration Strategic 
Planning Committee Member- 
ship (6 members) from: 

Superintendent 

Principal 

Guidance counselor 
Participating teachers 
Business/Industry reps. 
Community leaders 
Parents 
Students 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING 



LOCAL INTEGRATION STRATEGIC PLANNING 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP COULD INCLUDE: 

+ SUPERINTENDENT 

+ PRINCIPAL 

+ GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

+ TEACHERS - VOCATIONAL & ACADEMIC 

+ PARENTS/STUDENTS 

+ BUSINESS/INDUSTRY LEADERS ^' 



LOCAL INTEGRATION STRATEGIC PLANNING COMMITTEE 
STRATEGIC AND OPERATIONAL PLANNING PROCESS 



ststorndftts 



Revidw bas^ine 




wfthbastfina 
infbiiTiation 



Continue current 
curriculum 
renewal plans 




NO 



Identify nMds 



infomrsation can 

* Standardized test scores 

* S^ecttaiiofifl>p«^tewl 
aciKtennb courses by 
^^&vocaHonal 
students 

* FH^t-MCondaryenroU- 
ment & retention 

* Graduate unemployment 

* Graduate wages & jot^ 

* Emptoyer satisfaction 

* Drop-out rate 



Develop ior^ range 
^years) 
mission/goate 



kJentIfy of^nttionad 
{pate^sKSMfes, 
resoufC8f^ecte& 

evaluation metfiods 



L^»:Sivitk» 
t?y administrative 
strands 



Implement 
acK^dties 



Evaluate 
acMlM' 
results 



Administrative brands 
include: 

* ciffTiculum 

* pwac^n^ 

^ f;m}fes8k>n2d development 

* resources 

* assessment 
pubHc r^atf ons 



ADRESSING IDENTIFIED NEEDS 



PLANNING COMMITTEES: 

* IDENTIFY NEEDS FROM DATA AND 
EXPERIENCE 

* SUGGEST ACTIVITIES TO ADDRESS 
NEEDS 

* DEVELOP & FOCUS EDUCATORS' 
INTEREST IN ADDRESSING NEEDS 

* PROMOTE RFP PROCESS TO ADDRESS 
NEEDS 
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INTEGRATION: 



BRAIDING ACADEMIC WITH 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 



DR. THOMAS HAYNES, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
THE APPLIED ACADEMICS PROJECT 
ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 61761-0556 
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BASELINE ASSESSMENT DATA 



# STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES & DROPOUT 
RATES TO ID STUDENT +'S & -'S. 

# FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF 1990 GRADUATES 
TO ID EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, FURTHER 
EDUCATION, SATISFACTION W/EDUCATION, 
& COURSE SELECTION TO DESCRIBE 
STATUS OF STUDENTS AND PROGRAMS. 

# EMPLOYER FOLLOW-UP STUDY & FOCUS 
GROUP TO ID STUDENT +'S & -'S. 
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STAFFING INTEGRATION 



LOCAL TEACHERS & ADMINISTRATORS: 

« UTILIZE SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 

« PROMOTE TEAM TEACHING/ALIGNMENT 

« SEND TEACHERS TO VISIT "LEADING 
EDGE' TEACHERS/SCHOOLS 

« PROVIDE FOR SPECIALIZED INSERVICE 
TRAINING 

« FURNISH TEACHER AIDES ^ 



DIRECTING INTEGRATION 



TO BE SUCCESSFUL: 

« TEACHERS ARE THE KEY 

HUMAN RESOURCE IN PLANNING, 
DEVELOPING, AND IMPLEMENTING 
INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES 

« ADMINISTRATORS MAKE INTEGRATION A 
PRIORITY AND SUPPORT IT 

« PROJECT STAFF ACT AS SUPPORTERS, 
FACILITATORS, AND MEDIATORS 
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EVALUATING INTEGRATION 



"'^ IT IS A MULTI-PHASE/PURPOSE 
EVALUATION PROCESS, INCLUDING: 

* BAS»=' !NE ASSESSMENT AND 
CONTINUED FOLLOW-UP 

* MACRO-ACTIVITY SUMMATIVE AND 
FORMATIVE ACTIVITIES 

* MICRO-ACTIVITY SUMMATIVE AND 
FORMATIVE EVALAUTION 

* PROCESS AND PRODUCT ANALYSIS'* 



INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES 



* IDENTIFYING MATH ACROSS THE 
CURRICULUM 

* DEVELOPING A CROSS-DISCIPLINARY MATH 
VIDEO 

* PROVIDED IN-SERVICE FOR MANIPULATIVE- 
APPLIED MATH CURRICULUM/INSTRUCTION 

* CONSTRUCTED GOLF COURSE THROUGH A 
GEOMETRY/IT ALIGNMENT 

, * INFUSED APPLIED ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 



INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES 



* DEVELOPING A CROSS-DISCIPLINARY STUDY 
SKILLS COURSE 

* DEVELOPING CAREER GUIDANCE COURSES 
OF STUDY FOR 23 VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

* PLANNING THEATER/WOODS ALIGNMENT 
FOR A THEATER PRODUCTION 

* DEVELOPING A BUSINESS/TECHNICAL 
WRITING COURSE 

* PLANNING A BIO-TECHNOLOGY COURSE 

1 S7 I 



INTEGRATION ACTIVITIES 



* CONSULTING WITH STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION ON GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

* CONSULTING WITH ISU'S ADMISSIONS 
DEPARTMENT CONCERNING VOCATIONAL 
COURSES AND ADMISSIONS CRITERIA 

* CONDUCTED REGIONAL AND STATE IN- 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES ON A.A. AND 
INTEGRATION 

* INFUSING INTEGRATION TOPICS AND 
ACTIVITIES INTO TEACHER EDUCATION 



ABS!rRACT OF DATA CC»fCERHI1f>5 COLIABOrATION BETHEEN mJSINESS 
AND EDUCATION PROFESSI€»IALS 



BUSINESS/EDUCATION COLLABORATION: Drs. Ralph Wray & Thomas Haynes 

PERCEIVED ROLES FOR PARTNERS Dept. of BusinesiS Education & 

Administrative Services 
Illinois State University 
Normal, IL 61761 



Introduction 

Legislators have recognized the need for a new collaborative 
relationship between business representatives and educators. In fact. Part 
D of Title III of the Carl D. Perkin's Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act of 1990 provides financial assistance to promote business- 
labor-education partnerships for training. Other parts of the Act, 
including part A - State Assistance for Vocational Education support 
Programs by Community-Based Oinganizations and Part E - Tech Prop Education, 
provide funds to strengthen coordination between vocational education 
programs and the labor and skill needs of business and industry. 

Relationships between the private sector and the educational system 
that were appropriate in the past may not work today. As a result, 
business educators and business representatives must examine new models for 
such relationships. 



Purpose and Objectives of Study 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine the roles of 
business representatives and business educators, as they establish 
collaborative relationships in the 1990s, as perceived by selected 
secondary and postsecondary business instructors. As a result of this 
activity, the investigators also achieved the following objectives: 

1- Identified roles which may be of interest to teacher educators as 
they design preservice and inservice programs. 

2. Identified roles perceived important by business instructors 
which may be compared to roles identified and perceived important 
by business representatives to determine similarities and 
differences that need to be addressed. 

3. Initiated a renewed interest among participants to establish 
collaborative partnerships with business representatives. 

4. Applied the Nominal Group Technique as a research tool to 
determine its suitability as a n.odel for similar studies with 
different groups. 



Theoretical Bai;is of Study 
The premises upon which this study was based include the following: 

1. While business educators and business representatives have 
developed some ties in the past, a new agenda for both education 
and business requires more extensive partnerships than are common 
today. The roles of the partners are just beginning to emerge 
and be identified. 

2. Education has been called upon to contribute to economic 
development and to raise the educational level of tiie current and 
future workforces and, as a result, must enter into long-term 
relationships with business organizations. 



3. As the pace of change accelerates in the 1990S( educational 
institutions will be expected to be a partner in a long-term 
collaboration that offers a full range of educational services to 
a coa^any's employees. 

4. Past relationships between the private sector and education have 
largely avoided esrolaining why such relationships were needed, 
what people from the private sector — as well as educators — were 
asked to do, and how the efforts of diverse private-sector firms 
could best be ccordinated with those of local educational 
systems . 



Methodology 

This study was designed using the Nominal Group Technique as the 
method for collectino data and a group of Illinois secondary and post- 
secondary business eaucation instructors as the source of data. 

Nominal Group Technique 

The Nominal Group Technique, developed by Delbecq and Van de Ven in 
X968| has generated great research interest in social-psychological 
studies, and has been widely applied in business, education, health, and 
government organizations. To summarize the process as applied in this 
study, participating secondary and postsecondary business education 
instructors : 

1. engaged in silent identification of perceived roles which they 
recorded in writing. 

2. tooic part in round-robin feedback with group members as 
identified roles were recorded in a terse phrase on a flip chart. 

3. dicrassed each recorded role for clarification and evaluation, 

4. \oted on priority roles with the group decision being 
mathematically derived through rank-ordering or rating. 

Source of Data 

Twenty-five secondary and postsecondary business education instructors 
from Illinois served as the population for this study. The group technique 
was applied at an inservice workshop which the instructors were attending 
on July 20. 1991. The instructors were divided into four groups of 
participants prior to the discussion of the preliminary vote and the final 
vote. Instructors participating in the study represented small rural, 
intermediate and large urban local educational agencies, as well as area 
vocation centers. 



Findings 

The question posed to the groups of participants was: "If business 
and education are to form true partnerships, what should be the role of 
each partner." The participants identified and rank-ordered roles for each 
partner. 

^or business, the roles were: 

— assist teachers in the establishment of performance standards 
expected by business employers 
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""PF°Y^^® training sites for students and sites for teachers to update 

their occupational experiences 
—provide equipment and funding to augment what schools are able to 
provide 

— communicate directly with instructors 

—Drovide trainers, speakers, field trip sites, and training materials 
— lobby state and federal legislators to provide adeouate funding to 

support educational programs 
— seek assistance from business education instructors in developing 

inservice programs for employees 
— assist educatozTS in marketina vocational programs 

—encourage executives and employees to serve on educational advisory 
councils 

—provide incentives, including tuition reimbursement, for employees 

pursuing postsecondary studies 
— adopt a school 

— provide an executive to participate in an "executive in school" 
program 

For education, the roles ^ laz 
— prepare a student cli i \tele for employment 

— engage in continuous curriculum development activities designed to 
keep instructional programs synchronized with occupational demands 
— «»qage in continuous research to identify and validate competencies 

which are desired and essential in the wortolace. 
— communicate with business representatives, students, parents, and 

the general public 
— seek on>site training opportunities in business settings for 

students and also for self -enhancement 
— exert greater efforts directed at marketing vocational programs 
""clientele* development programs for business and industry 

— seek assistance from business representatives in developing 

inservice programs for vocation teachers 
—share authority with representatives from the private sector for 
assisting students, thus creating accountability 

""?2II?«Jf«2^SK**Si?f"?*^^,°^ various professional oraanizations, 
including the Illinois Vocational Association and the Illinois 
Business Education Association and their affiliates. Delta Pi 
Epsilon Chapters, and other professional organizations, toward 
achievement of goals 
— conduct follow-up studies to ensure accountcbility 
— asjume the role of a liaxon person between and among business 
representatives, school administrators, school board members, and 
vocational counselors « ^ , 

— lobby state and federal legislators to provide adequate funding to 

support educational programs 
— conduct open-houses for business representatives to better inform 
them and to create dialogue which aids in making them a full partner 

Educational Importance of the study 

-a ^® agenda fcr the 1990s requires from vocational educators a new 
Si!r®^2ifl« '-r^^^^ J? engage in far more extensive partnerships than 

are common today — partnerships with employers and labor. These 
?25i2S^f2iP® be founded on the principle of shared responsibility and 

investoent, along with egual return. Each party must realize a benefit 
« S"k. ? partnership or it simply will not thrive. Therefore, educators 
S'ISk «f^?^f^ representatives must examine their roles and expectations from 
such "joint ventures." 

mi 
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June 1, 1990 

BUSINESS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
for 

John A. Logan College District 
Franklin, Jackson-Perry, and Williamson Counties 



1 • Ms • Beth Boyd 

Assistant Store Manager 
Meis 

University Hall 
Carbondale, Ih 62901 
ih) 549-0005 
(w) 529-2200 

2. Mr. Dean Browning, President 
First National Bank 
P. O, Box 385 
Coulterville, Ih 62231 
(h) 937-3905 
(w) 758-2307 

3- Mrs- Karen Cor ley 

Qimbria Branch Facility Manager 
Carterville state & Savings Bank 
P. O. Box 9 
Carterville, Ih 62918 
(h) 985-3445 
(w) 985-4848 

4. Mr. Wayne Corzine 

Director of Fiscal Services 
Southern Illinois Hospital Services 
p', O, Box 3988 
Carbondale, IL 62902 
(h) 997-2230 
'w) 457-7833 

'5. M^. "^arl h, Goodwin 

Vice President & Cashier 

Bank of Egypt 

201 W. Main Street 

Marlon, IL 62959 

(h) 993-6941 

(w) 993-2678 
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Ms. Elaine Hancock, Manager 
Topper's Ladies Shop 
P. 0. Box 223 
Marion, IL 62959 
(h} 993-3134 
(w) 993-2548 

'*'7, Mr, Richard K. Haines, CFP 
President 

Haines & Britton, Ltd. 
P. 0. Box 445 
DjQuoin, IL 62832 
(h) 542-3935 
(w) 542-4711 

J 

8. Ms* Janet S. Holder 
Assistant Vice President 
Charter Bank 

P. 0. Box 2468 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
(h) 457-5380 
(w) 549-2102 

9. Ms. Beth Hudson 
Insurance Broker/Secretary 
Houte 4, Box 180-4 
Carbondale, IL 62901 

(h) 457-7282 
(w> 457-0471 

10. Ks. Sandra J. Kowzan, Manager 
American Savings Bank 

P. 0, Box 426 ^rs-^^tX p J^lT 

DuQuoin^-^lT 52832 
(h) Jf<%-Ah%B 
M 542-5441 

/ 

11. Mr. Michael D. Malone 
Secretary /Trea surer 
Jake's Tire 

1101 North Railroad 
Marion, IL 62959 
(w) 997-9491 
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^15. 

J 

16. 

J 

17. 
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Ms. Rita Nation 
Manager /Buyer 
Hecht's 

University Mall 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
(h) 529-4851 
Cw) 457-6794 

Mr. Gene Paa^ch 
Sohns 

Univers^^ Mall 
Carbondaler IL 62901 
(h) 8^9-5014 

(WX457-4500 or 549-0653 



Ms. Micki Perschbacher 

Assistant Vice President 

First National Bank and Trust Company 

P. O. Box 2227 

Carbondale, XL 62902 

(h) 549-5156 

(w) 457-3381 

Mr. Dennis E. Rath j en 
Sales Manager 
Vogler Motor Conipany 
P. O. Box 2946 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
(h) 687-2991 
(w) 457-9135 

« 

Mrs. Sue Ridley 

Coordinator-Clothing & Textiles 
Vocational Education Studies 
College of Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbohdale, IL 62901 
(h) 985-3004 
(w) 453-3321 

Mr. Howard Rushing 
Wholesale Electric Supply 
Herrln, IL 62946 
Ch) 942-6360 
(w) 942-6200 
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J 

18, Ms. Martha Spsers, Secretary 
Bank of West Frankfort 
110 East Oak Street 
West Frankfort, IL 62896 
(h) 932>2456 
(w) 932-2131 

"^19. Ms. Brenda Stewart 

Vice President/Cashier 
DuQuoin State Bank 
P. 0. Box 468 
DuQuoin, IL 62832 
(h) 542-2634 
(w) 542-2111 

1^20, Mr. Bob Streuter 
President 

City National Bank 
1301 Walnut Street 
Murphysboro, IL 62966 
(h) 687->2836 
(w) 684-3191 

>^21. Ms. Debbie Tindall 

General Merchandising Manager 
J. C. Penney 
University Mall 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
(h) 687-2046 
(w) 457-3311 

Mt. Miclieal U. TtaVeleLfedd 
Presid'2nt 

DuQuoin State Bank 
15 E. Main 
DuQuoin, IL 62832 
(h) 542-3236 
(w) 542-2111 

Ms. Janet A. VanPelt 

(Asst. Cashier, 1st Bank & Trust, Murphysboro) 
P. O. Box 193 
Gorham, IL 62940 
(h) 565-2180 
(w) 687-1711 



TECH PREP ADVISORY MEMBERS 



Ms. Pat Andres 

Neoga High School 

P.O. Box 280. East 7th St. 

Neoga. IL 62447 

Mr. Janes Brackney, Principal 
Shelbyville High School 
1001 N. W. Sixth St. 
Shelbyville, IL 62565 

Mr. David Carpenter, Principal 
Neoga High School 
P.O. Box 280, East 7th St. 
Neoga, IL 62447 

Mrs. Chris Fitzgerald 
Marshall High School 
806 North Sixth St. 
Marshall, IL 62441 

Mr. Ben S. Fletcher 
Superintendent 
Shelbyville High School 
1001 N. W. Sixth St. 
Shelbyville, IL 62565 

Mr. John Greathouse, CP, A. 
Jones & Greathouse, Accountants 
1413 Wabash 
Mattoon, IL 61938 

Mr. Rrchoi ' d Gi ' iM^ 
Superintendent 

Neoga Conmunity Unit Schools 
P.O. Box 280, East 7th St. 
Neoga, IL 62447 

Ms. Karen Lindley 
Neoga High School 
P.O. Box 280, East 7th St. 
Neoga, IL 62447 

Mr. Max Markwell 

State Farm Insurance Company 

P.O. Box 63A 

Greenup, IL 62428 

Ms. Janet Murphy 
Shelbyville High School 
1001 N. W. Sixth Street 
Shelbyville,- IL 62565 



Mrs. Kathy Niestradd 
Shelbyville High School 
1001 N- W. Sixth Street 
Shelbyville, IL 62565 

Mr. J. Lyle Patrick 

Vice President & Controller 

Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co. 

121 South 17th St. 

Mattoon, IL 61938 

Mr. John Plianiner 
Accounting Manager 
Schrock/WCI 
217 South Oak 
Arthur, IL 61911 

Mr. Ken Reed, Principal 
Marshall High School 
806 North Sixth St. 
Marshall, IL 62441 

Mr. Russell Ross, Superintendent 
Marshall Comnwnlty Unit School Dist. 
503 Pine St. 
Marshall, IL 62441 

Mr. Dave Storm 

Director of Finance 

St. Anthony's Memorial Hospital 

503 North Maple 

Effingham, IL 62401 

Ms. Barbara Tull, Personnel Director 
Midco International 
P.O. Box 748 
Effingham, IL 62401 

Mr. CharUa D. Winders, CP. A. 
Doehring, Winders and Hill 
1601 Lafayette 
Mattoon, IL 61938 

Ms. Janice Ziebka 
Accounting Department 
Celotex Corporation Plant 
1255 North 5th 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Mr. Wayne Weaver 
Lake Land College 
South Route 45 ^ . 
Mattoon, IL 61938 C 
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Ms. Dixie Burrell 
Shelbyville High School 
1001 N. W. Sixth Street 
Shelbyville, IL 62565 



Mr. Ron Sanderson 
Lake Land College 



5001 Land Land Blvd. 
Mattoon, XL 61938 



Mrs. Marilyn Sover 
Lake Land College 
South Route 45 
Mattoon. IL 61938 

Mr. Dave Greeson 
Lake Land College 
South Route 45 
Mattoon, IL 61938 

Ms. Susan Hanfland 
Eastern Illinois Education 

for Employment System 
421 7th St. , Box 249 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Mr. Max Jaeger 
Lake Land College 
South Route 45 
Mattoon, IL 61938 

Ms. Donna Kenneaster 
Neoga High School 
P.O. Box 280, East 7th St. 
Neoga, IL 62447 

Mr. Hal Kottwitz 
Lake Land College 
South Route 45 
Mattoon, IL 61938 

Ms. Linda Lafferty 
Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First St. 
Springfield, IL 62777 

Dr. Roger Luft 
Lumpkin College of Business 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, IL 61920 

Mr. John McNary 

Asst. Regional Superintendent 

of Schools 
Coles County Courthouse 
Charleston, IL 61920 



Fire Service Tcchnoli^y 

^-t'l^ ?wr .^"n^!^.^'?^- c~ 

: : ; ; r4 Fi8h.« .w.gn Fi« d«« om< 

* Sw Edg. Scon F« Depi UH»na 

Mte w'nSle ng bfi«:« . : : : Champai,n Fi;. D.PI Champaign 

Hospitality Industries: Restaurant Management 

to, rwhBK General Manager Howanl |ohn»n s rJi?' ;„ 

'^^^.oiB^.o Manage, ^^^^^ 

Marsha.! Hufi™ Cene«l Manager •I*!L*!?lS'i!Ir'£_.;.. 

Marilyn 
Don )udy 



',rnS« .'food Servke Manager Carte Foundation Hospiul .... ^rt»na 

'^"""'^ Mana^ The Chancellor Hotel Champaign 



Maf^ Katsinas Rrataufant Champaign 

SSaS' : : : ^^^^ instructor . .Ramoul Tov^HIp H.S 

SliZSLno . Coofd.. HosiMtality Mgmt. .. .University of lHi.w« J^**"* 

!Su-^^^i^ Ov^r Franchise Mgmt. Systems Champaign 

S'?^":'.'':---^-'^^ Taffies Ann's Diner •..C|«mP-|8" 

,TZ!ft Owner Grandy's of Illinois Champaign 

Chris^walt General Manager fumer's Casile Lodge Urbana 

HMaiMgement/Marketing/Retailing 

Dour Abbott Bustnes^ Manager Abbott's Florist Champaign 

SSbi^mian Owner Ne^tte's Balloons Paxton 

Nancy Aden Business Instructor Villa Grove H.S. Yf^^ 

l^TLn Asst. Ptersonnel Director Carle Clinic Assoc.at.or. Urbana 

\2^e^a Ciark' " ' .'. P««>nnel Director Southland Corporation ^^""^Z 

S Cclf : . : Human Resou^ Manager . .Bergner's Dept. Store Ojam^.gn 

~ : S Footiocer- ::::::::::: ZZ^ 

'rtt"lS:^r : : Suye/ : : : : ^e^ and a,, spo^r^ coods .champaign 

Ken vSiott' Personnel Director J.M. Jones 

Be«y WhT. : '. . Business Instructor Champaign Centennial H.S. . . .Champaign 

Manufacturing Technology 

. Regional Office of Education . Rantoul 

WmXe^''*'" president' : : : :Central minois Manufaa ring . Benwnt 

DulTZme :. President BaiHie Manufac.unng CibsonOty 

Ralph Cooper Exec. Vice President Eagle W,ngs Ran.oui 

Manufacturing _ 

RickErtel Vtce President M & W Gear • p'^^^'^ 

n \4 r-r.h^m President Venture Precision Machining . . Urbana 

IZt K~ SS ' . Tech„,ca, . ^ .D.„vi,l. Area Co.„,. CoHeg. Danville 

Education , 

B I shafer Vice Prei.. Operations Flo-Con Svstems . . Lnampaign 

Ly Smc«t Hir.. Champa,gn/F«rd Regional Office of Educat.on - Rantoul 

VcKationat System 

Ben lavlo. ' PuX''""'" : - '^'Z''^ 

"■"V™". Ad F,.„..„«. Sv*n„ . . Xhampa,gn 

Stan /wK k 

£ 1 



SMha Danoho frST School Urbana 

Chris Ellion 12^ «a Maiv's Hosohal Decatur 

Siste. Mary Ann Falbe g«S^t'sUic«* ' '. '^^r V^^^ Hospital Decatur 

i^^^ f,'2f JSTnS^. Covenant Medical Center ... . Urbana 

Diane Fr^dman ™l^rrf^uWinT ... .Gibson CtyCon-nunity Hosp. . Gibson Crty 

LaMar Hensley SiTJl^t S Nu«ing - .Decatur Memorial Hospital . . - Decatur 

Diane »ensen )^.„^^ni ^n University of Illinois Urbana 

Nori Komorita ^ ' . . ! V.lla Cove High Scl«>l VlllaCrove 

Rob^.^«*^ SS^ Nursing : ". Champaign Co. Nursing Home .Urbana 

Marjone Let«^ Si^S^Wem N?^^^ Carte hSndation Hospital . . . .Urbana 

Barbara Lockwood Vice President, Nursing ^^^^^ Champaign 

Jf^'.^li"" S^i^arv/Treasu^"'.'.''.'' Cham^^^ .Champaign 

DavKl Morse ^ f%T. MiHikkTuniveTsitv Decatur 

^ 

ESsr i-nl :::::::: ■ ^ 

Kathryn SUinfieW £S»t Diversified Health Ore Champaign 

Gloria Volenti rtestoem Services 

.. MAna»r Home Care & Telecate Champaign 

R^e Sr^' : : : : : S Sen,ices* : : Christie CUmc Champaign 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 

^Tat'll^'Du.han,- ; ! : ! i ! SIS^ i ! ! ! ! i ! : 1 1 : : : ! u««n „.. «. coop. ..^ 

lanet Engbring ^S1T«S?L; Champaign Co. Nursing Home .Urbana 

iOYC^ f ^mmistrator - • -^^Jj^^^f^^i^ „^^, .... urt«r« 

'^nr Fulster ^ Anthony's Memorial Hosp. . . Effingham 

)ody Hamngton OTK/L Maitoon 

Kate Hayner OTRA^ ■ • ■ ca/ie FouiKJation Hospital .... Urbana 

Ellen Kuj^el ^> ^^^^^ y^^ln Hospital . . Mattoon 

ChS^Therapist' " ' . '. Covenant Medical Center .... Urbar« 

Barbara Ntorton niSl Carle Foundation Hospital .... Urbana 

jutia Spttz . "«K/L .Danville Area Comm. College . Danville 

Louise Templeion ■ • ■ ■ ^.^^^^ ^^^^.^^ Champaign 

Srv^n^Ssen' . . : : : : : : : ^hS'occupational : Vete.ns Administration Danville 

St Anthony's Memorial Hosp... Effingham 

t^ff ice Careers 

U-e & lee Tuscola 

Barbara Hill Alexander ^ Capel, Hirschfeld Champaign 

Laurel Bail* ^^^^^ 4. ^^^^ 

Sarah 5. Duncan Mgr., f^rsonnel Training Carle Clinic Urbana 

& Development . 1 iA,,na 

W'ILL Tf levision Urbana 

. Gilbert Primers Champaign 

Emph»ymenl Services 

{),ane Ru«i. P^'^scnne! Assistant Covenant Medical Center .... Ur^na 

s X s*^s ■ .. AdminisUat^veAsMstant Un.vers.ly of ( l.no,s . U bana 

r fa S^m ■ ■ . Sup . Med. Transcr.plH.n; .Ct)venant Med.caf Center . Urbana 



W.i.U. . . ASN.SJ. XV Ihe D.rt.< tor ■ . t s.ly <,( lil.nn.v Urbana 

I tt{* Si ifm i" hamnailin 
l},.bbu'Wi.Us C tH>nf.. Otfuf Aut<»fn.it.on AtSS vnan-ft 



TRCII PUBP ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Mr. Arnold Ainbos 
United Technology Automotive 
Engineered systems Division 
Route 2 

Herrin, IL 62948 
Dear Mr. Ambos 
942-2141 

Ms. Janice Hunsaker 

Tesa-Tuck, Inc. 

600 N. Illinois Aventie 

Carbondale, IL 62901 

Dear Ms. Hunsaker 

549-2131 

Ms. Mary Lou Baxter 
Magic chef, Inc. 
410 Lyerla Drive 
Herrin, IL 62948 
Dear Ms. Baxter 
988-B431 

Ms. Betty Ligo» 
Southern Illlnoisnn 
P.O. Box 23 on 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
Dear. Ms. Ligon 
529-5454 

Ms. Beverly Easton 

Manpower Temporary services 

203 Birchline Drive 

Carbondale, IL 62901 

Dear Ms. Easton 

985-2006 

Mr. Ron Hudson 

Olin Corporation 

P.O. Box 278 

Marion, IL 62959 

Dear Mr. Hudson 

985-8211 

Mr. Ron Stewart 
KRN Tool & Machinery 
516 N. Park Avenue 
Herrin, IL 62948 
Dear Mr. Stewart 
942-6064 



Mr. Ed Choate, Attorney 
Route 13 

Carterville, Ih G2910 
Dear Mr. Choate 
9B5>6B43 

Ms. Patty Shay, Presidert 
Home Federal Savings & Loan 
P.O. Box 1267 
Carbondale, Ih 62902 
Dear Ms. Shay 
529-2900 

-Ms. Micki Davidson 
Flexible Flyer Company 
501 S. Line Street 
DuQuoin, IL 62832 
Dear Ms. Davidson 

542-2699 

Ms. Brenda llampsey 
Diagraph Corporation 
P.O. Box 520 
Herrin, IL 62948 
Dear Ms. Hampsey 
997-i321 — Ext. 234 
Mft. Francis Pass 

Pass Heating and Air Conditioning 
New Route 13 
Marion, IL 62959 
Dpar Mr. Pass 
997-6471 
-Mr. Tim Reeves 
Southern Illin'^is Power Corporation 
Route 4, Box 607 
Marion, IL 62959 
Dear Mr. Reeves 
964-1448 

-Mr. Hans Kattentidt 
Penn Aluminum Company 
Murphysboro, IL 62966 
Dear Mr. Kattentidt 

-Mr. William J. Powers 
District Commander 
State Police Headquarters 
Rt. #2, Box 86 
DuQUoin, IL 62832 
Dear Mr. Powers 

Ms. Cathy Neuman 
Carbondale Memorial Hospital 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
Dear Ms. Neuman 
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Education 
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Chainmn 
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Business Link? 

Business Link is a new endeavor by business educators in Illinois to make conncciionF with 
leaders in business and industry. Project staff hope that through this communications 
vehicle we win be able to keep business leaders ai^sed of cunent develo;»nenis in 
secondary and post-secoiKlary business education. We also hope it will provide an impetus 
and an avenue for business people to become involved in business education. In future 
Business Links we hope to include business professionals' perspectives on education. We 
also fores<% tbs of^itunity for busirsss prople to be involved with state wide advisory 
activities and are toping that we can stimulate Inisiness professitmals to become actively 
involved in tmsiness education programs in their local areas. In this fInsT edition, we tope 
10 provide a brief and infonnative review of some of the major innovative developments 
taking place in business education programs across Illinois and tlic nation. We will also 
seek to solicit your involvement in Imsine^ education. We tope you enjoy this first 
edition. Please provide any comments or advice to us as we prepare to create a mechanism 
to more cleariy communicate with tosii^ss professionals in BUnois. 



Illinois Tech Prep 
Preparing Students for the Twenty-First Century 

Advancements in technology have brought brosKl, sweeping changes to the woricplace. 
Concepts like computer- imcgratcd manufacturing, work cells, statistical process control, 
jusi-in-time inventory control, participatory management, ergonomics, employee 
involvement and customer service, to name a few, have become commonplacx in today's 
corporate settings. Couple these changes with a dramatic shift in demographics, and 
Illinois could be facing a serious dcfidl in qualified lator in the near ftiture. The private 
sector and education must combine forces to ensure that Illinois has the human resources 
necessary to maintain a competitive edge in tto twenty-first century. 

One only has to look at the skills demanded by modem business and industry to realize the 
extent of the educational challenge. Tto workplace demands a labor force that possesses 
not only advanced technical skills, but smjng academic and interpersonal skills and ability 
to continue tto learning process. A task this fomiid^le cannot to accomplished by 
vocational-technical educators or academic educators working in isolation from each other 
and from busiricss. 

Illinois educators, toth technical and ac«lemic, are responding to this challenge with the 
development of a told reform a)ncef« called Tech Prep.* 



•NOTE; Tech Frep is an abreviationfor Teckmcal PreparatumlAssociau Degree, 



TtM puWiciUon WM prepsfed jwnutm u> a gram wiih «he lUinojj Sute Board of Education. Department of AAih, Vocatianal and Tedinical Eductuon »d funded 
100* ihraugh ihe Carl D. Peifcins Vocaiional Education Act Grwitccf are aicounged » freely aprm iheir jud|ememi in pfofcuional and technical matien. 
Hoivewer, poims of view or opinioro io not neccswily repittcnt onkal State Board of Eikcauon potitiim or poticy. 
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HImois Tech Prep represents m ^ucaiional program th^ iii- 
tegmtes college peparatory course woric with a rigorcHis technkral 
Plication ccHKentraiion* H is n plaitn^ seqi»K:e of cour^ss. both 
2»:^mic aid technical, th^ begins di ninth grade and is aiticulated 
with a post-seccmdaiy experience telling tt> an as$oc«ite of Ap- 
plied Sctei^e degree* Btcausc T^h Ptep piqpaies stuc^ts fc^ a 
Hfetinn^ of teaming, it al» im>vides f»i^)araik)n fof advamred 
education siK:h as a four-year b^^aureate degree* Tech Ptep 
prci^s students with the skiUs ami ccnnpetencses neces^ to 
meet employers' performance standard^ ikh only for entry-Ievel 
j(^s« but alK) for career advancement 



Employers wotting with Ttch Piqp cleariy identify and com- { 
municate their {^irnnan^ stt ndards. These standards will ; 
incIiKte not only technical skills, but also expectations m read* : 
ing, math« science, and communications. Tech I^epi 
edmrau^rs design fewting experiences to ensure students^ 
meet these cxpcciatitms ami certify that ccnnpleien are re^'Kly 
to enter the workfoixre. 

Employers must not only «temify and communicate peifw- 
mma: stani&mls, but be willing to provide incentives tt> make 
Tech Prep aitiaciivc to sttrfcnts- These incentives may in- 
clude: 

• Priaiiy hiring consideration or guaranteed employ- 
menu 

» Wage and/or advancement incentives, 

• Suppm for continued work-retated training ami edi^- 
lion, 

• Paul internships or employment fo€ students during the 
school year or summer while enrcriled in a program, 

• SctK)lar^ips vo poA-secondary institutions. 

Tech Prep represents re w (q)p(munities foredt^ratofs, students, and 
private industry. Technical Preparaiion/As^iate Degree com- 
puters will ensure that Illinois will continue to be a sL' te v here in- 
dustry oui locate, grow and prosper. 



UEVELOnNG BtfSINESS EDUCATION TECH PREP 
PROGRAMS IN ILLINOIS 

In keqnng with the main thnm of the Tech Pirep initi«ive in 0« 
linois* Dr. Roger Lultfirom Ea^em Ulinots University, Dr. Tlmnas 
Ibyms Dr. Ral|^ Wray fnm llUnbis State Untv«rsiiy« and Or* 
Mmm Ambrsm* Yates 6om Sotuhem Otinois Unsveis^ a Car- 
bcmdale are wtHking faciIltaK»s to assia thtte community col- 
leges selected secmdaiy ^hoot {nx^pams in cteveloping Tech 
Ptep iRograms in busif^ss ^tcmion. Tli® m:tivides at the ihree 
pikk sii^ will focus m agisting local ta^ness educators develq[i 
^ implonent Tech Pmep prpgrams that will prepare graduates 
with (bd academic and tectmical skills to meet industry i^eds. 



BUSINESS EDUCATORS LAY FOUNDATION FOR 
BUSINESS WORKFORCE 

The United Stat^ h^ entoed die age of i^hnology/informa- 
tkHi/servrc^. To illustrate this chan^, in I960, 73 percent o( fAn 
were ui the tn^le ^ manufsHrturmg xcux. By 19S3, the peiceftt- 
ysbs in th^ sec&K* of the econmiy h^ shrunk to 23 percent, 
while infOTmatxon and smice occupattcms accounted for 73 per* 
c^nt of jobs and ik>w arcomt fw weO ov^ 80 peirmt of The 
Bureau of Latm Statistics {m^jects that more new pc^tions for in- 
formation procoisors (tiaditionally identin<»l as secretar^s, 
typists) and office clerics will be creati^ in tte I W*s than for any 
other oa:ui^(»i» Eqi^ly as important as knowledge of whm oc* 
cupational trends exist is die f^t thai neatly ail pbs wsQ require 
s^foAjm to know tow to use information systems. Technok)gy is 
(bs map^ factor affecting the changes diat are occurring and shall 
centime to occur in Ute workpl^e. Thus, the shift to the uxhnol- 
ogy/infoimation/^rvtce society is demanding new skills of 
wodcos in all saA(m of the economy. 

Business edm:ation is tte ^gment of die education system thtf 
provides the le^Kfer^ip fm the development of workers to fUt die 
"new" requitements of work. In the state of Illinois, Utere are over 
3300 junk>r and senm high school business instriKtOTS and over 
750 fuii-aiKl part-time community college business insmictors 
responsible for laying die foundation for prepring workers for a 
tcchnolc^y/information/service society. Business, markciing and 



Tech Prep Students 

Aldiough Tech Prep is aimed at anracting a wkle range of students, 
typical Tech Prep students are students who: 

» Fall between tte 25th and 75U? percentile of secondary 
students; 

• Enjoy using complex math and scieiKe concepts to 
^Ive problems; 

• Have an aptitude toward technical/scientific content; 

• IntenKl to purst^ post-secondary education; 

• Enjoy learning Uirough die ai^lication ctf acattemk: 
knowledge and skills; 

• I>esire a challenging, good-paying amtr and will- 
ing to work toward achieving diis goal. 



Tech Prep Ptotoffdiips 

The ^iccess of T^ Prep is tfepemtoit upon the dev :]qment of 
SQ^Opartx^rships. These iMUtnershi{»aie between: 

• Ac&ikmic and technical edi^aioi5» 

^ Secondary and p(^-secondaryeducatofs» 

• Educators and representmiv^ of die {mvaie sector. 

To be ]^e{»ed to siicceed in the wc^lace of die twenty-f^ 
century, studenu will need a strong ^demic foundmion and 
die ability w apply il Tech Pkep t^ngs xmimk and tech- 
nical educators logeiher in a true partnership. Th^ Tech 
?TQp cducaux^ eliminate barriers which stand in die way of 
interdisciplinary ccoperaftion. They are receptive lo new 
te^hing mediods aiKl d^gn Tech Prep soqumres u^dio'. 

Tech Prep Educators also jointly design instructional 
strategies to strengdien die relationship between ae^tonte 
content and applicadon. 

2. ThfSfcomtary/Post'SeeQndaryParminh^ 

Tech Prep provides students widi oppcvtimities that maxi- 
mize experiences at both secoiKiaiy and post-secondary 
levels. Tech Prep represents a s&ong link^e between seom- 
dary and post-secondary instilutions u> provictea smooth 
sition from one level to die next withcMit duplication of effort. 
The sectMidary experience is well articulated to die pcwt- 
sccondary p^^ipram to provide a solid foumlation (a 
vanced technical studies at a post secondary institution. 
Articulation alsocnsures diat students can continue, when 
propriate. tn a four-year baccalaureate program with minimal 
loss of credit. 

J. The Edvcadon/Private-Secior Partnerships 

A wclt-prepared future latxH* fc^e is ctependent upon equal 
commitment from both education and d« private sector. 
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managcmcni cducaiicm programs prepare audcnts for woii in ihc 
largest number of occupaiions in the labor force. 

These business education insmsciors deliver a curriculum thai sn* 
eludes develoiHnent of sutdem ompeiaicies beginning at the 
kindergarten through 8th grade levels in crnimunic^tsc^'^. technol- 
ogy awaro^ss^ compuiaticm/maihcmatics, elementary keyboard- 
mg. and human relations. Or^ntation to bu$if%ss« marketing and 
management competences are ttevelopod at the 9th md I(hh grade 
levels in courses such as business and technology omccpts, 
keyboardtng-'-typewriting'-formatting, and computer con- 
cept^^tware ^Hcatitms. Prefwaiion for employmm in bt»i- 
m$s^ marketing and num^^emcnt is €^h^ved at the 1 lih through 
adult educaticm levels in clusters of insxruciion in acccnrnting, in- 
formatim pnocessing, computer operaticHis/|programming» ad- 
ministrative support/clerical, product-oriented marketing, 
service-orkmed markotng. and business ownerdliip/managmait. 

Business educators are now focusing on cturtculum which 
devetopes broad-based, transferable skills, blending many of the 
traditional business education areas to achieve such abilities as: 

» knowledge of the systems of comfmm and tedmology 

• prob!»n -solving and decisic»i-making skills 

• reswnre management skills 

• undci5tanding of the ecc^omics of work 

• applied math 

• career and personal planning skills 
» interpersonal skills 

• data manipulations. 



Tomwrow's work warU will cont3in a transitional work environ- 
mcnt with changing equijmr- :, wofk tasks, and rc^pcmsibililies. 
Stu(kmi$ need a multifacetcd im)gram to meet the demands of a 
coniinimliy dcvolqping infcmnidion/tcchnologtca! workplace, and 
Illinois bi^incss educators are constantly reOning their programs 
tomecit}K>sc needs. 



COLLABORATION; BECAUSE WE CARE 

Leaders in iniblic ^t^ation smd burness sectt^ agr^ coltabora-^ 
tkm betwera tlK t^^ gto\sps must occur to beuer impaie ytting 
people for the labor force. Business representatives have 
knowledige regarding the nature of the merging wc^lace md the 
kinds of skills ttat are required for ^cce^. Educators can con- 
tritHite knowledge regarding how to t^ganize materials for effec- 
tive insmictkm, how to rela^ to ^udotts in positive ways, and tow 
U) help ^udoils team. T1^ sharing of e^pmise is tte bedrock fcH* 
efl^tfve retotitmshii^To move a r^pm^ive Illinois educational 
sy^em into the twcnty-Hrst century and vo ke^p up with develop- 
ment in cHher states, coIl^)OTation must occur if youth in Illinois 
arc to succ^ in a gkA>aI kbor force that is increasingly geared 
tou'ard servH:e« informaticm* and technology. 

Becauis busing ret^^c^t^ves can play a vital role as a col- 
laborative panm, we would lite to idoitify individuals and finns 
int^soed sn joining oio- effbrst to b^ter i»epare young people (m 
tte emerging woi^ace and entrepteneural oppcmunities in Il- 
linois. Ptem it^cate w&ys in which you or ^ur firm v^uld Kke 
to Insist Your feedtaclt niil be made availakk to tducaion in 
^ur region of the MUtti. 



We can help! We are willing to work with business educators to ; 
ment occupational program areas. 

H^e woidd b€ willing to: 

provide classroom gue^ iq}eakers 

serve as a field trip site 

share training materials with schools 

provide training sites fwsiiKlenis 

provide oppmuniiies for lechers to update 

occupaiitmal experiences 

share an executive foi an executive-in-residcnt jwx^gram 

adopt a school 

provide milion reimbursentent for a post-secondary 

stu(fent 

donate funds to further the wOTk of vocational student 

organizations 



igthen vocatitmal progruns in the Business, Mariceting and Manage- 

provicte equii»nent (loan w gift) for a vocation^ training 

{Hogram 

help kAby for funding to su!qx>rt vocational programs in 

business 

assist with teachers* in-$^ice educational pograms 

serve on a local vocational education advisory commit- 
tee 

assist teachm in identifying competencies and determin- 
ing stancterds 

enter into diabguc with insuirctors concerning the needs 

of business 

assist in marketing vocational programs to prospective 

clients and employers 
other 



Name 
Firm: 

Type of Business: 
Address: 
Wione: 
Return to: 




Business* Marketing and Management, Teacter Educaticm Initiative Pto^t 
327 Williams Halt, Illinois State University 
Normal. Illinois 61761 
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APPLIED COMMUNK .TIONAND 
CURRICULUM INTECRATlQ i^ 

One term Ui« we wall bear used cominumisly for yem to come ts wc 
progrm with Tech Ptep is mtegratioif; {l»e0mbtmngofv<>»tioniledxici- 
lion and at ^temic subjccis. One of ite main thnms of traegraiton tsmihs 
area of communications. Throttghasct of pracikral cuniculum nwiariab 
called Applied Communication, students m vocaUonal or English classes 
can team the comnumciation skills thai arc dcmamlod by the wi^kpli^e. 

The Ai^Iied Commonicaikyn materials incitK^ teacher's guides, simJcni 
work texts, ami vkteos. By using the malmds, te^rs cm\ te^h com- 
municaakm/lmgiwgc ans/English skills in m ^Ifed setting whidi helps 
smdcnts tramfer imjsroved reading, writing, listening, speaking, problem- 
Krfving, visual interpersonal, and non-v«rbal skills u> their occupations 
and personal lives, llic curricuJum meets the needs of stiKlents who kam 
best from hands-on instruction. 

Teaching communicatior» sldlls in an qiplied and practical mumer fite 
the Toch Prep model very cli^ly. By using this approorh the middle 50 
percentile of students can be reached. Because of the increased workpl^ 
skills* employees need to be bencr able to read technical manuals and write 
speak in «Jvanced technical icrms. Convnunicaiton skills are acrittcal* 
componcm of Tech Prep. Communication skills arc the one element ofcur- 
riculimi integration that spans all subjects. Whether tt be math, scieiw», or 
computers it is necessary lo be aWe to communicate effectively. 

During the 1990-91 school year, a pro^ fumled by the Illinois Suie 
Board of Education wiih Carl D. Perkins monies to the ajpmmcmof Busi- 
ncss Education and Administrative Infonnation Systems at Eastern Illinois 
University was conducted to prepare business and English teachers in east - 



central Illinois to infuse iht Ap^ied ximmunicatum materials into tJ»ir 
classes. Teachers from both object ureas anendod inservice training on 
two weekeiKls to team u> use the materials. During the second semester 
of ite 3^ i}» teachers tftilixed tl» materials in the sub>?ct5 they wen? 
teiuJung* 

Bmuse of tl» versatility of il» materials and the diversi^ in teaching 
styles, several aRTOKrhes were smegnaed um different classes. Fw ex- 
ampfe» l»isiness teachers tte mitoials in acowiting, mftamaiion 
jm^essing. g^eral business, ami coimuner ^lucanm classes; EngUdi 
teachm used ite materials to teach Shdcespeare, ^b^ama, composition, and 
ifevetopmemal Engl^. 

DiflbentdegreescrfsuGcmwemexperimedbyihet^chm. Tlwy found 
that in some classes and with some studems il» maierials worked very ef- 
fectively. Diffcraji stutois Mptwlod ifilTefently to the melted 
maierials as they wm used. Overall the teachen felt that the maialaU 
were liked ^ the atmiatts ami littt more ^Diung to<A place as a result of 
themttruls* When Mmeteadmcmiparedstwiem seat te^ilu with pre- 
vious classes tested on the same materials, ihcy felt die students did better 
after tmng the wpplM ma»ials* 

If Tedi Prep is to succeed in the schools, k is imperative thai teachers use 
qjpiied cunicuhm materids or be given the time to develop their own. If 
the materials that mt comn^mially available are to be used, teachers must 
be Fovided training on how to use them and must be given dme to work 
with otto teachers to identify the b^ classes ml the best methods for 
using the materials. The time has crate for Tech ftep aid cimiculum in- 
tegration so that Only sti^0 can see the nelevcnce of academic skills and 
the importance of preparation for pursuing a technical carter. 



StaywUhus! WeMtdyQursf^cktconiritutionuotnsurfihatllUnois youth art wea-prwpand ami haU a eompetiri^e edge. 



Business. Mariccting and Management Teacher Education Initiative Non^Pii>fit Orfi 
Dept. of Business Educationa and Administrati ve Services 

Illinois State University VS. POSTAGE 
NormalJL 61761 p^jp 

Normal, Illinois 
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L. TECH PREP PLAHimiG PROCESS FLOH CHART 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION TECH PREP 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 



Meet with commur% coUege leadership to discuss 
project identify iocai parttelpants. 



Meet with regional system director to identify potential 
participant schools and lead business education teat^ers. 
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Review existing literature concerning bti^ness education Tech Prep programs. 



Meet wi^ lead business educatfon instructors from i^artlcipatlng high schools 
and community college to discuss Tech Prep project, their role, identify 
bi^iness/industry iead^, and review program of work. 



Meeting with business education and busir^ss/industry representatives 

to identify key occupational titles and spedfic outcomes needed 
for success In the workplace. 



Meet with business educators to identify anangenrtent of oc^pational skills 
and outcomes necessary for success and an'ange Into cour8e(s) of study. 



Meet with business/industry/govemment representatives to react to course(s) 
of study for business education Tech Prep programs. 



Meet with key educational leadership in regional system 
and community college to react to proposed program. 



Develop artk^l^on agreements and other formal agreements to 
support the delivery of courses In the Tedh Prep program. 



Market and promote program with administrators, 
parents, students, faculty, and business/industry. 



Implement program: insen^ce faculty, register 
students, orient students, begin courses. 
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Evaluate progress of program(s}. 
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PERCEFTZOlfS OF BASIC SKILLS XHSTmSCnoa AND 
O0LLAK»UkTI0M IN THB BfcLBAM-DEHITT RBGIOH OF ILLHiOXS 




TEACHER PERCEPTIONS OF 
BASIC SKIUS INSTRUCTION AND COLLABORATION 
IN THE MCLEAN-DEWrnr REGION 

loijsdustlfiQ aosi £u!}^ 

The new Carl D. Perkins Vocational and A|;^ied Technology Act of 1990 puts 
conslderabie emphasis on the integratlofi of i»£Ki^nic and vocational education. According to 
Rosenstock (1991), durirtg the 1989 S«iateh^rin^vHually every conunentator rioted the 
need to t>ring together the two parts of the edt^atkm system. The chaflenge today Is for 
educators to translate INs rhetoric ^di^'to-dayreaBtybischooia. C^(rftl»fTm|or concerns 
In compteting such bH^ratonte the Isanier that e)dsts In tod^s high 8cNx>^. AsRosenstock 
(1991) says, 'Head and hand have new been father apart' vocatNmalprogrants many times 
are r^^ated to separate iBcBit^ and have teoome a cfamipfrig griHind for 1^ a^ 
asw«Nasapifi^fdrspedalneed8^udents. W)^ ttiis has t>eentakif^plao9. Increased 
demands on students to complete more academic courses to graduate from high school, and 
for entry into higher education, have divided sdiool populattons, including teachers and 
students. Theory group leaiiy not havfr^ anyone speaking fdr them ^ the ^rml education 
students who tend to fk>at bi the system arKi seek "the path of leest resistance' to acquiring 
high school dipionnas. 

in an effort to buiki bitegrative atiivlties k) the McLean/DeWHt Regional Vocational 
System, staff of the Appled Academics prp{Ml at WMb State U^Veisity conducts an opNon 
survey of academic (E^^sh,mathemirtiC8, science, and sodcdsowice teachers) aiK] 
vocational teadins (agrteuiture, l>i»iiwss, home economtos, and industHal technology) in 
eievm schools in Xtm McLean/C^WItt Re^^nat Vocational Sy^em. The intmt of this survey 
was to gather of^f^Mis of teachers in relalkm to who shot^ te£^ the basic skiRs content of 
reading, language arts, mathematics, and science, as well as how bask: skills should be taught, 
and if tt^ are needed for employment 

Specifically, the questions addressed are: 

What are some of the attributes of the perceived relationship between vocational and 
academic teachers? 

What are the teachers' perceptions of the students' needs to build basic skills for a 
successful workplace perfonr^mce? 

Can or shoukf vocatk}nal teachers attempt to teach k>asU: skills? 

Can or should teachers utilize application problems to t>uQd bask; skiiis? 
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Three hundred academic and vocational teachers in the McLean/DeWm Region^ 
Vocational System were maBed the Bunmy; 134 replied. Accordkig to Wtflich (19^, because 
the whole popuiatkm w&s ^mpled, the response was unbiased and the charactertet^ 
the population within plus or minus five percent The data ftetad below In Tabtes 1 thnM^ 17 
Indicate ttte percentage of respondents by teacher type across the seventeen survey questions. 



TABLE 1 
ITEMI 

Vocational teachers in our schoc^ should teach basic skills (English, mathematics, social 
saence, and science) in their classes. 

S^ongV AgfM MOm DissgfM ^ronQty 
AgnM Asreonor Oisa^M 

TMCher&Oii{» IHsagrM 





26^ 


533 


7.7% 


7.7% 


3.8% 




^1% 


4aG% 


12.5% 


12.5% 


63% 






36.7% 


26.7% 


133% 


C% 


SocM Scltno 


41.7% 


8J% 


41.7% 


8.3% 


0% 


Vodtipnal 


22S% 


S0% 


ia7% 


8.3% 


2.1% 



TABi£2 

rnEM2 

Teaching basic skills through appUcatk>n/real Dfe leaniing is the most effective method. 

Strongly Agr«e Neither DisagrM &roog»y 
AgrM Aonwnor DisagrM 

Teaohw Groups DisoQ^ 



MsthematSce 


^0% 


44.0% 


24.0% 


4.0% 


0.0% 




53.1% 


4aG% 


6.3% 


ao% 


ao% 




20.0% 


60.0% 


20.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


SociBi Sdsnos 


333% 


50.0% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Vocation^ Edvication 


52.1% 


433% 


4.2% 


0.0% 


0.0S 



o 
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TABLE 3 
ITEM3 

Only teachers trained/certified In basic skills (English, mathennatlcs, sodal science, 
should teach basic skills. 



Teacher Groups 


Sinongly 
Agree 


^ree 


Neiih«r 
Agree nor 
Dtsagree 


Disagree S»rwK4y 
Dtec^lfae 


MatheniiitiQt 


&0% 


16.0% 


6.0% 


44% 


24.0% 






^1% 


ia8% 


21.9% 


25.0% 




13.3% 


20.0% 


0% 


40.0% 


26.7% 


Social Sctenot 


ia7% 


1R7% 




33.3% 


25X1% 


Vocitfooil Echication 


4.1% 


2.0% 


14J% 


».1% 


24JS% 




TABLE 4 
ITEM 4 








Vocattonal teachers do not like working with academfe teachers. 






Teacher Group* 


Wrongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Agree nor 
D^^ree 


Oisagnee Strongly 


Mathematics 


0^ 


4.0% 


^.0% 


36,0% 


32.0% 


English 


3.1% 


3.1% 


28.1% 


28.1% 


37.5% 


Scieno0 


0.0% 


0.0% 


60.0% 


26.7% 


13.3% 


Social Sdenoe 

* 


0X1% 


S.3% 


0.0% 


75.0% 


16.7% 


Vbcationai Education 


4.1% 


2.0% 


4.1% 


42.9% 


4a9% 



* il7 
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TABLES 
ITEMS 

Most general education students have adequate basic stUlis to be successfut in work setting. 



Teacher Groups 


oTTongiy 
Agrao 




rimnar 
greener 


Ois9^90 Strongly 
Otsagroe 


MflxnenMBips 


00% 


2ao% 


70Xf% 


52.0% 


ao% 


EngJ^ 




25.9% 




4B.4 


12.9% 


Sdeiiot 


ao% 


ia3% 


Oi}% 


GO.0% 


26.7% 


Societ ScitfMJi 


&3% 


33.3% 


25.0% 


25.0% 


8.3% 


Vocittionsi Education 


2.0% 


22.4% 


22.4% 


44.9% 


8.3% 




TABLE 6 
ITEMe 








Academic teachers in our school do not Hke to teach word 


problems. 






Teacher Grou|» 


Strongly 
Agwe 


Agree 


A^wnor 


Disagree 


Strongly 
DteagfM 


MathematicB 


&0% 


20.0% 


1&0% 


44.0% 


12.0% 


English 


0.0% 


94.4% 


43.8% 


21^ 


25.0% 


Scienoe 


0% 


13.3% 


26.7% 


S3a% 


5.7% 


SodaiSdenoe 


0.0% 


0.0% 


50.0% 


313% 


ia7% 


Vocationai Educatfon 


04)% 


4.1% 




16.3% 


6.1% 



TABLET 
,TEM7 



Vocationa) teacf lers in our school feel angry when asked to teach basic sidDs. 



StrongV Agree tMttw Oiss^yM Strw^iy 
Agree Agree D^agrae 

Teacher Groups Dise^rse 



MtftwnaiicQ 




8j0% 


52.0% 


24.0% 


12.0% 


English 


ai% 


a4% 


99.4% 


12.9% 


15.6% 




0.0% 


20.0% 


40.0% 


4ao% 


0.0% 


$ocfaDSdenoe 


0.0% 


0.0% 


66.7% 


33.3% 


ao% 


Vojabonal Education 


om 


42% 


27.3% 


45.8% 


22.9% 



TABLES 
ITEM8 

Our vocational teachers feel that teaching basic stdils takes av^ tinie from teaching their own 
area. 



Stror^ Agree NelthM' {Ksa^ree S»ong)y 
Agree ^jfeenor Disagree 

Teacher &mipe Ofs^ree 



Mathemato 


4.0% 


32.0% 


40X>% 


20.0% 


4.0% 


EngOsh 


9.4% 


21^% 


53.1% 


12.5% 


3.1% 


Science 


0.0% 


33.3% 


46.7% 


20jO% 


0.0% 


SooWSdenoe 


0.0% 


25.0% 


66.7% 


8.3% 


0.0% 


Vocational Education 


2.0% 


32.7% 


22.4% 


34.7% 


8.2% 
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TABLE 9 
ITEMS 

Most vocational students have adequate basic skills to be successful in work settings. 

Btrong^ Agree HeiAm 0^aagn§ Strongly 
Agrev ABmnor Disagroe 

TnctMT Groups DisagrM 



MathomadScs 


4.0?^ 


ao% 


ao% 


80.0% 


0.0% 


EngSsh 


041% 




29iO% 


45.2% 


123% 




om 


&7% 


6.7% 


86.7% 


200% 


SocW Sctonop 




2sm 


25.0% 


41,7% 


04}% 






24 J% 


102% 


48.0% 


14.3% 




TABIX10 
ITEM 10 








Basic skills are not important in the types of jobs that nv>st vocatkma} students get 


TeJMher Groups 


Strongly 
^ree 


Agree 


Nefther 
Af^nor 
. Oisagres 


Disaffee 


Strong 
I^sagn 


Mathematics 


ao% 


00% 


0.0% 


64.0% 


36.0% 


English 


0.0% 


0.0% 


ai% 


315% 


65.8% 


Science 


0X11% 


0J0% 


047% 


4ao% 


eo.0% 


Social Science 


osm 


ao% 


8.3% 


SO.0% 


41.7% 


Vocational Educafon 


4.1% 


0.0% 


osm 


3?.7% 


63.3% 
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TABIEII 
ITEM 11 

Vocational students should take higher level t>^ic skills courses. 



TeadwGroi;ps 


StrooQfy 
Agroa 




Neither 

Af^nor 

Dlsigrae 


Disa£^ 


Disj^ree 


Mathematics 




96.0% 


244}% 


12.0% 


ao% 


English 


164)% 


3S.S% 


41 J% 


6.5% 


ao% 




313% 


400% 


6.7% 


204)% 


0.0% 


Social Sdenos 


0.0% 


75.0% 


294)% 


ao% 


0.0% 


Vocational Ecfcjottion 


Z0% 


38.8% 


HAL 




A IOC 




TABLE 12 
ITBA12 








It Is Important to Include application probienns in t^aslc skills 


instniction. 






Teacher Groups 


Strong 
Agree 


Agree 


hfefthflf 
Agree nor 
Dis^ee 


[Msagree 


SfrongV 
Disagree 


Mathwnatics 


32.0% 


12.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


EngBsh 


37 J% 


50.0% 


9.4% 


3.1% 


0.0% 




333% 


80.0% 


a7% 


ao% 


04>% 


Social Scbncs 


8.3% 


66.7% 


16.7% 


6.3% 


0.0% 


Vocatiooal EducaikMi 


35.4% 


62.5% 


2.1% 


0.0% 


ao% 
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TABLE 13 
ITEM 13 



Most academic teachers do not like to work with vocat'onni teachers. 



Teacher Gmups 


Strongly 
Agree 


^ree 


Agree nor 
Disagree 




oiiongfy 
Disagree 


Methenntics 


ao% 


4.0% 


24.0% 


32.0% 


40X)% 


EngSsh 


0.0K 


6.3% 


^1 


37.5% 


2&1% 


Sooiei Scienoe 


00% 


ao% 


&3% 


87.7% 


25.0% 




0.0% 




31.3% 


35.4% 


14.6% 




TABL£14 
ITEM 14 








Most academto teachers do not like to work wtth vocational 


students. 






TflacharQroupe 


Strongly 
Agree 


^jree 


NeWier 

^jreenor 

Disogm 




Strong^ 
Ofsagree 




0.0% 


2ao% 


24.0% 


28.0% 


28.0% 


EngSsh 


0.0% 


9.4% 


18.8% 


50.0% 


21.9% 


Sdanoe 


0i)% 


13.3% 


a7% 


533% 


2&7% 


SodaiSdmoB 


8.0% 


6.3% 


8.3% 


75% 


8.3% 


Vocational Education 


0.0% 


29J2% 


KX>% 


39.6% 


8.3% 



f 
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TABLE 15 
ITEM 15 



Vocational educators can teach their subjects to students who do not have grade ieve! basic 
skills. 



TeadwGroi^n 



^rongV Agrw 
Agr99 



Ncrttwr 
AgrMnor 



Mathcmsdtics 



SodalSci«no0 
Vocational Education 



4.0% 24% 40% 

6^ 15^ 31^ 

0.0% 20.0% 133% 

0.0% 33.0% 41.7% 

43% 33L3% a3% 



12.0% 0.0% 



28.1% 
4a7% 

25J0% 

3ae% 



ia8% 

20.0% 

ao% 

16.7% 



TABLE 16 
ITEM 16 



Basic skills are not Important in types of jobs that most general education students get. 



Tflechar Groups 



Strongly Agree Hmm Disagraa Strongty 
Agw Agrw nor Disagree 



Mathenuttice 

Engltoh 

Sciwioe 

Social SderKs 

Vocalional E<iucation 



0.0% 


4.0% 


4.0% 


40.0% 


52.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


&3% 


43J% 


SO.0% 


0.0% 


13L3% 


0.0% 


33.3% 


53.3% 


0.0% 


6.3% 


0.0% 


33.3% 


58.0% 


0.0% 


00% 


ao% 


46.9% 


53.1% 
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TABLE 17 
ITEM 17 



The terms, vocational, special, and academic education, should be abandoned and teachers 
should work more closely together to meet the educational needs of students. 



TftMher Groups 


Strongfy 




riBlznor 
Disagree 




Stror^ 
Dbagrse 




2ao% 


24.0% 


24.0% 


16.0% 


84}% 






21.9% 


21.9% 


213% 


123% 




ia3% 


46.7% 


26.7% 


13.3% 


0.0% 


SocidScienos 




56.3% 


16w7% 


00% 


0.0% 


VocaHmal Education 


3&7% 


36.7% 


1&4% 


ai% 


2.0% 



The data in Tables 1 through 17 provide ins^ in four areas. Fkst, the provide 
information concerning ^ perceptton of who shoukl he tea(^iii^ basic siciDs. The teachers* 
responses indicated that vocational teachers do have a role in t6achii^t)8sicsl€llt$. Although 
they may not be certlfi^ to teach those bsffiicsldlts. There appears to be some confusion 
expmsed by an teachers coi^emir^ the way vocaktonal teachers feti about taach^ basic 
sicOis. This was a dear bidication that their role biteachir^ basic slcfflstera^ciearty defined, 
and that most teachers cRd not have an understanding of how the vocational teachers fett about 
this instaiction. 

In terms of the best methods of teaching basic skills, teachers indicated that utinzing 
application exera'ses reined to r^-Oie activities was an effective method. They also indicated 
that they were eithet unsure or disagreed with the idea that iKsademic teachers do not Hice to 
teach word problems. AH teachers soundly supported the notion of indudlng application 
probiems for basic sidlis instruction in mathematics, EngSsh, social sciences, and science. 

In ternis of the coOaborative reiatkmships betwem teachers and students, the 
respondents indicated that vocational teachers do not disiSte woridng with academic teachers, 
although several groups of academic teachers had some uncertainty about woridng with 
vocational teachers. Also, respondents fardteated strong supptHt that academic teadiers do 
nice to w(Hk with vocational teachers, although there were a number of teachers that were 
uncertain about this situation. 
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in regards to academic teachers working with vocational students, the data 
ovanvheimingly indicate that the ffi»demic teachers were vm\g to woric vm vocati<mal 
student althoi^h tha perceptions of \«>catlonat teachers c(»1c«^fting academic teachers' 
atmuctes toward worldng with vocationai students less supportive. 

In regards to using the temns vocational, spedal, and acadenryc education, there was 
general agreement that those terms should bis abandoned and that taadiers should work more 
ck>sely to noeet the educational ne^s of the students. 

A fourth area in whtoh the data provkled hsight were the skills mat students need for 
education and career purposes. There was ger^ agreennent that general ^ucation students 
do not have adequate basic skills to be successM in the woricsettbig. The (^bidlcated that 
there was some ur.9ertainty, but substantiai agreement, tl^ vacation^ teachers fe^ that bask: 
sk^bistructtem takes away from ttiefr time to teach oocupatkin^oortom. There w^genwal 
i^reenient that vocational students ha^^ iKlequate baste skifo to be successful in w^ 
sett^. althou^ bask: skills were ktentified ^ importwti lor the typ^ of jote 
vocation^ students acqi^. There was adequate support to recommend that vocational 
studente take higher level bask; skills courses. F&iaHy. the respondents Imficated that 
vocattonal educators caimf teach the^ siAjects to students who do have grade-level basic 
skifls. Bask: sMOs are important bitiie types of ^ that most general educatton^uctents 
aoqi^. 

In additkm to completing the tabulatbn of percenter fbr eadi teadiing iffea fctf each 
of the ttems on the questtonnaire, the groups were aggregaled together. MamiSnatics, English, 
scime and sociat studio teadtera ware grouped tos^lher and Qsted as i»»ton)te teac^ 
and than c^npared to vocational teachers uta^ T-tests ea»h of the seventeen Iterns on 
meqtM^kmi^. lnutilizii^T-te^anFva}ueisctfciMedwftha2-TaBproka^. From 
tf^ F value and 2-tafl proba8%, the researdier cm datmmbte whetf^ to m a pooled 
vartence estimate or a separate variance estimate. If the F value's 2-TaUpro^t^ is greetor 
than .05, ttwn the researcher reviews the separata variance estimate to see If there are 
s^nHteiHit differences. If, however, the F value's 2-TaBprobabimy& greater than .05, then the 
researcher reviews the pooled variance estlinate to STO If there are any signiflwtfrtdt^ - 
Listed In Table 18 are the F value, 2-Tall probaWttiw, and separate or pooled variance 
estimates fbr the survey items that were significant a& the m tevel. 
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TABLE 18 
ITEM2 

Teaching basic skills through appncatfon/roal Ufa learning activities is the most effective 
n^thod. 



F-Valu« 2-Ta8Probabi»y Varianot Estknato 

T-Valut a-Tail Probability 

l!» !0S4 2^ .t»1* 



ITEM 3 

Only teachers tr^ned/certtfled In basic skitls, English, nnathematlcs, social science, and 
sdmce should teach t>asic sidns. 



F-V«iua 2.T^Prat9ab% Varfanoa Eitimata 

T-Vahia MaO ProbabiOiy 

2m mr 555 .oi** 



rrEM4 

Vocafionai teachers do not Dke workii^ with acactennic tea^diers. 

F-Valua 2'TaS ProtaabSty Vaiianoa Estimata 

T-Vahje ^TaB ProbabiUly- 



1« .73 -2^1 J023* 

HEMS 

Academic teachers in our school do not \\k9 to teach word problems. 

F-Va(ua 2-TaD Prot)ab% Varianca Estimaia 

T-Valtja 2-Tail Probably 

2^ !00i i« 
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ITEM? 

Vocatk>nal Isadm in our schocN fMl angiy whan asked to teach ba^ 

^*Vaiu« MaSPiobabaity Vartanos Ettimtt* 

T-Vaktt 2-Ta»Probabil]ty 

ITEM 11 

Vocational students should take higher level basic skilte courses. 

F-Valua 2.Taa Probability Varianos Estimstt 

T-VahJB 2-Taa ProbabtOly 

^•20 .489 -Ml .013* 

ITEM 13 

Most academic tead-ers do not nke to work with vocational teachers. 

^Vahii 2-TailProbabfflly Varianoa Estimatt 

T-Valua 2-Ta9 PiobabOity 



'•23 .401 aOB XXfi* 

ITEM 14 

Most academic teachers do not like to work with vocational studente. 

2-T«ll Probability Variance Estim^ 

T-Vaiue 2-Taii ProbabBity 

^1 .001* 
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ITEM 17 



The vocational spedai and academto education should be abandoned and teachers should 
work more dosely tt^ether to meet the educational needs of students. 



F-Valuo 2-Taa ProbabiKy Variance Estimae 

T-VSahja 2.Tay Probability 



1.46 .158 2Sf .011* 



Pooiod vartanoB •s^natv 
S^nrate v»i»ioB es&mto 



Data In TaWe 18 provides a perspective concerning the perceptions of teachers In the 
role of toacNng basic skHts to ^udents. The data Imtlcatestt^tacs^len^arKi vocational 
te^^rs stror^ si^port the use of lealM examples through e^fMlcatlon 
VbcatkH^ teachers suj^>orted the use of these rnoretti£mMad«n{c teachers. Academic 
tethers said that they niarginaffy think that those tethers outsMe the basto skills area of 
English* mathematics, social science, and sd^Ke shouM teach tf)0$e skffls, although 
vocational tesK^h^ &Kik»rted t)^ they support the traching cf those subjects by 
outskto of those »e». Acftfomic teachers and vocafimiteiffilws both ^reed that 
vocatksnal teachers do like working with «»cfonnic teachers, with vocatior^l teachers Indicated 
a stronger posito petition toward working with acadwnk: teachers. 

For the survey statenwnt, 'Academic teachers in our school do not like to teach word 
problems." both groups Indicated mixed toellngs concerning that statenr^nt, although 
mdemic teachers disagreed with the statement more than vDcalk>naiteach^. Whenaskedif 
voca!k>nal te^sfuNS fe^ angiy when they are asked to teach basic skOts, academic teachers 
disagreed with this stirtement less than vocational teachea. In regards to vocational students 
teking higher level basic sklOs courses, both ^oups of teachers indicated support for students 
enrolling in those courses. Academic teachers fett more positively about this than vocatk)nai 
teachers. For the statenient 'Academic tethers do not Uce to work with vocational teadiers." 
both groups indicated <£sagreement with this statement, with academic teachers voicing 
stronger disagreement than vocational teachers. And, when asked If i^ademic teachers do not 
like to with vocattonal students, tK>th groups of teachers cfisagreed with this statement, 
with academto tead)ers voldr^ the strongest disagreement 

In reviewing the importance of bssic skills to the types of Jobs that general education 
students get, academic and vocational teachers indicErted that these are Important for these 
types of students, with vocational teachers in(ficatirig niore strorigfy that tl^e skills are 
important Concerning the terms vocational, special, arKl academic education, and the 

consideration of them being abandoned so that teachers can work more dosely together to 
meet the needs of students, both groups indicated that thte would be benefidal for educational 
practice, with vocational educators voidng the strongest support for this notion. 
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Further, analysis of tha <tota utIMzftd an Analysis of a Varianca (ANOV>^ technNjua to 
identfiy if thara wara diffarmices b^waan mathematics. EngBsh, sdrna, social sdenca. and 
vocational teachers in tanns of ti^ r^ponses to tha seventeen Btatamente 
Tal)te 19 provictes infOrmatkm which IBi^trates those staten^ 
statistically ^nificant differences t>etween the groups. 
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TABLE 19 
ITEM 2 

Teaching basic skills through apj^fcation/raa! life toaming a^Mt^ the most effective 

F-Aatto F-PrQbab% Dnaiptpt 

3.B738 .0063 Vooiitenai > agf««ni«mthantci«no»ltnd 

ITEM 7 

Vocational teachers in our schoc^ feel angry when ask^ to teach tjasic skills. 
F-Aatio F-FrobabBity Dasoriplor 

3w7098 .0069 VocattomJ < agm n rnt than icteno, Ef^}fe>v •nd 

roattntrarilksi 

ITEM 13 

Most academic teachers do not Kke to work with vocatic»ial teachers. 
F4l«io F-Frot)8b(tiiy Dneripttr 

2.8092 .0285 Vocationai > agrwrnontthan Engfish, maihMnatics, 

mo ioctBi scwfiov 

ITEM 14 

Most academic teachers do not like to work with vocatbnal students. 

F-Ralio F.ProbaUtty Dascdplor 



2.9944 ,0212 Vocational > agrtmmm* than Eng&sh and seienoe 
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HEM 17 

The term vocattonal, special, and academic edi^tion be ^>and::;ted and teachers 
should woric more dosely togethw to meet the educational needs of students. 



3-^306 .0171 SocW^f«no9> ai^semontmanEn^h 

Vocafionai > aj^iamientthanEnglsh 



The data from Table 19 illustrates (defences between the hdMdual cRsdplines for 
several of the statem«it8 on the sun«y. In regards to basic skUsbe^ taught through 
app!k»^/real-life activtttes, vocational teachers screed rmsre with the ^atement than did 
science or niatheinaiics teac^^, and English teach^ ^reed with the eteit^nent 1^ 
mathematics and science teachers. Con^r^ me statement that vocationai teachers feel 
ai^ry when tl^ are asked to teach basic skins. Vocational tempters cSsagraedwtth this 
statemem more strongly than cSd the Science, niathwnalics or Er^ftsh teachers. Vocatkmal 
te^^iers thought that academic teachers do not Qke to work wtth vocatforua students, more so 
than did English and science tethers. And fbnatty.Mdai science and voc^tonal teachers 
agreed nnora than Ehgl^ tea^ims that the terms vocational, ^9edal, and i^actontic ed 
should be at>andoned and that teachers shoitfd work rnore closely to meet the educational 
needs of students. 
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DISCUSSION 



This discussion focuses on four major areas investigated by this survey. 

1. Who shoiM teach basic skills? 

Constetently acro^ ^ teadier groups there was tne clear perception that vocational 
teachers have a role in te^^iing basic skills of Biglish, mathematics, sodal science in 
thefrdasses. In s4^>port of thte, the tetnhers also indicated thai .aacriefs that aren't 
spedftoaUy certified or trained in basic skflis can assi^ in the teaching of baste skQIs. 
There is some advant^e to having teachers outskle of tfiose spedidlzed fields assisting 
with that instructten. Although there were some mix^feeni^aboiA this, the 
overwlielmlf^ p(»{tton was that a nuntber of teachers can help wmi baste skil^ 
instructten. 

Vocattenal tethers' percepttens concerning the teaching of baste skills were 
ovttwhtimingly positive. They indicated that they had a In enhancing and 
8uppc»ting the development of these skills. 

Adffittenally, when asted vocattemd teachers feel as though tem^ng baste skins tekes 
away from tt^ tbne bi dev^oplng vora&)na} skttis, teachers had a mixed response. 
The ma^flty tncRcated th^ they neither agree nor ctoagrae mat it t^es avvay 
te^hbHi their vocaSmrnlskUs. Spedfi^Uy, the vocational teachers' distribution of 
responses was almost «i exact b^shaped curve, with an equal dtetribution of 
re^KKises agreeb^ and cSsagreelf^ 

2. How shouki baste skUis be taught? 

In regards to ^fecBve ways of teaching basic skills, application exercises focusing on 
r^il-fife situatior» is very appropriate. 

3. How itoiffiademte and vocattenal teachers perceive each other in regards to baste skills 
instructten? 

A concept thai was presented in the ques&)nnalre was the rote of collaboration between 
vocationa! and academic teachers. Teachers indicated that vocattenal teachers do like 
to work with academteteadiers, with the most positive responses coming from the 
vocational teachers. Most academte te^^rs do 6ke to work with volitional teachers, 
aithot^h vocafional teachers do not nec^sariiy perceive them this way. In tenns of 
helping students meet tfieir educational needs. tei»^ers strongly agreed that vocational, 
special, and academte educatten titl^ shouki be abandoned and teadiers shoute work 
ootlaboratively to help students in aU phases of their developnrient 

4. What is the importance of baste skOis instruction? 

In regarcte to the development of studente' skills, teachers Indicated that nnost general 
educatten students do not have stror^ enough b^ skills to be successful in work 
settings, and that they thought these skills were extremely tmpoitant in the types of fobs 
most gfiHTieral education students acquire. 

In relatten to vocatterial students, teachers ir^dicated that nK>st vocational students do 
r^ have adequate basic skills to be success^ in work settings, m\ti, that these basic 
skins are very important for the types of jobs vocattenal students acquire. 
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Rriany, toachors indk»ted vc^tkmal students 

courses to &T^>rovothair^)Hit{M for «ioM>rk place. Addi^HiaHy, teachms indicated that 
vocatonai students med ^ade (evel iMsfc skflls so that tttey can acqi^ the needed 
education and vocatk>nal classes to be suooessM tn work settif^. 



implications for Cunteutum Development and Staff P^vatepmar^ 

Althoi^h the nature of currteuiim and Instructton change graduaUy over time because 
of nK)vemente and trends, teachere inc&»ted that the utiBzation of applied iea^ 
focusifHi on re^^ situations have i^ivai^es In teach^ basic skiU^ Effc^ to acquire, 
adapt, develop cufrteulum matolals whteh fo0i» on these types of af^ivities wn^ be 
btfi^te^ for the devsk^m^ of studmts' basic sidls. hi regards to staff dev^pment. the 
data wustrates that there are some difference in opirtions about teachers' rolM In teaching, 
baste skBis. and how open and recef^ diff«entgrou^of teachers veto students and other 
tsadiers. 

nm a cftect impact on these perceptkms. Due to tfwnattm of school bultefbtgs, classrooms, 
ai^the school day, mere Is llttte tinfie teadw to coHaborate and work cooper 
ftirrtajhjn and InstruvSonal prcjecls that c^ 

these c^ffermit^pups of teach^. AH efforts that m bring these teachers together to work on 

a conHnon purpose to assist students can have beneficiai impacts on these percepticns. and 
hence, on coiiaborative effectiveness. 

And finally, fortunate, teachers In all areas see the impoitance of b^ skitte in 
geparing vocatkmal and general Miucation stMfonts fbr the woft^ 
be afocus pointtofbrm oonsensi^ on devetoping curriculum and planrtii^ lnstructk>n. 
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AGENDA AND MATERIALS FROM BUSINESS STANDARDS MEETINGS 



BUSINESS TECH PREP/ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROJECT!- 
BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-GOVERNHElfT EMPLOYER ADVISORY GROUP 
MEETING OF DECEMBER 13, 1990 
AGENDA 



WELCOME AND INTRODUCTIONS 

Objective: To mcike participants confortabX? and to acquaint 
them ifith project staff. 

TECH PREP/ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM ORIENTATION 

Objective: To develop an understanding of what are Tech 
Prep/Associate Degree programs and what are 
their critical components. 

THE ROLE OF TECH PREP/ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM IN ILLINOIS 

Objective: To realize that Tech Prep/Assooiate Degree 
Programs are an integral component of 
educational reform in Illinois. 

THE ROLE OF BUSINESS- INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT EMPIX)YERS IN TECH 
PREP/ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Objective: To understand the critical role employers play 

in the development of Tech Prep/Associate Degree 
Programs . 

IDENTIFYING TECH PREP/ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM COMPLETER STAND- 
ARDS FOR INFORMATION SYSTEBIS AND MARKETING TECH PREP/ASSOCIATE 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Objective: To identify specific performance standards for 
students that complete Tech Prep/Associate 
Degree programs in information systems and 
marketing. 



BUSINESS EDUCATION TECH PREP PROGRAM 
IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
EMPLOYER IDENTIFIED STANDARDS FOR SUCCESS 



SKILL SKILLS PERFORMANCE 

AREA NEEDED STANDARD 

/? 



LANGUAGE 
ARTS: 



(fM^ Cm 




MATHEMATICS: 



ERIC 



SKILL 
AKEA 



MATHEMATICS: 



SKILLS 
NEEDED 



PERFORMiVNCE 
STANDARD 



BUSINESS SKILLS: 
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SKILL SKILLS PERFORHANCE 

AREA NEEDED STANDARD 



BUSINESS SKILLS: 



PROGRAM FEATURES, I.E. ADMISSION 
CRITERIA, RETENTION CRITERIA, 
INTERNSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS 



PROGRAM 
STANDARDS 
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ILLINOIS TECH PREP 

FREFARJIVG STUDEinS FOR TBB TWENTY-FIRST CENTURA 

iUfrasnmeotstnteebxi^^ Concepts like 

compixter-totegrated mamifiictuitDg* vnxk celb. statistical process control, Jiirt-la-tlmc tavmtoiy 
fffnt'Trt, pt irtft .^ p tf t ff «y n M'n^^| p '" * *^^i ^tgMMmtoi, gmplnyee iriwulvem ent andciifltiaiierservlce. to name a 
feir«bamtMcameGoaiiiioopl»xmtoday'9Coq^^ Coiqdetiiese changes with a dranatic shift 

mctom^grapliicaiandlllfecttsiso^^ "Hic 
pslrate sector and educat&m must combine fiuces to ensure that OUnols has the human lesmizces 
mcessaxy to mamtatn aeoompetttlve e4g^ tn the tmrnty^first ceotuxy. 

One 081^ has to look at the shins demax^ed by modem h^ 

fffi^fflf^p^ ^Ha^vwg^ The wmiqdaMdqnai^to a labor fianpe that pos sess 

•vriTa t^tt ffTB^ ftmrtf*^ ffiritttt anrf fntfrpgrsnnal skills and a wtlH ngTi ffss to mnttniie to learn, A task 
thtt ferm<ifflMf> canx»2t be acconqxUshed vocatlcmal-techntcal edwatora <»r academ&r educators 
sroriaqghils rtat ton finan each otl» and txm bu irfncfa s, 

^ifw«<t educatoxs. both t rrhr^i and acactante, are respauUog to this challenge with tte developmexit 
ofabddxtfsmconce^ cased Tech Pti^* JBJbwIsTmAPntp f m p^'eMia s m mhicntiomil truck thot 
fnteyi utes coO^ ^mpuratDry counework with a r^gcrous toJmfcal education concentratioju 
nisapUumedsequmcBqfcmtneSf boA academic and tcOmicoLawt begins at 9th gra^ 
fewttaaatedaaaiapce^^ecmdary experience leading tarn BecmamTe^ 
^rep jwspofcs ^udentsjbr a tifedme qf l eurning, it also pnwides preparadanjbr adnanced 
r d\w^thn fnrh m ^firf^^y^^ hnr^ r ^mgrmm. Tech lYep j^ y ^para students toith the skills 
iiftif rfflipftiriirlffy nfrfff«Tf f« ^mplnygrg^ jigj_fbimmiog^aniiartts not anluArentntievel 
Joluk hut aSsofir career tidem^nutnL 

TECH PREP STUDENTS 

Although Tech Prep is ataed at attracting a wide range of students, typical Tech Prep students axe 
students wfaot 

fk& bet ween the 25th and TSth pezcratOe erf secondary student 
Etafcy uata^ complex math axsd sclex2ce corscepte to solve 
Have an aptitude toward tifrHntrai /grfynHfir co n te n t: 
h2tend to pursue post-secondaxy cd tKnttnn: 

E^oy Iffl n^ g through the application of academic knowtedge and skiUs; 

Dohe a cfaaDex^^txi^ good-p^ytng career axul axe wfUtxig to 
fills goaL 

i^ i i rnf^'*"^ WhenstudentsIadttheiieces?iaxycGmpetexxcIesthqrwfnbe^^ 
tfaeoppcartunltyteget aca^rmtr aastrtai^tepossi^ 



TCCH PREP PARTKERSHIPS 

TSitmxccenciTeehFn^tadepcadcxAvvmthKde^^ These partnerships 

arebettveeo: 

AcBdemlc and tecfantcaX educators. 
Seopodaxy ami post-aecondaiy educators. 
Educators and represmt^ivcs of tiK private sector. 



*NOXEi l)BdtkPrepisanabb«evtatfonibrTleehidcainECparatton/As90dtateD^^ 

2l:i 



L Ttie A<^>dem<r n>rhtt<r«l Partnmhhi 

Tbbc inrpawd to sutteed to the w«is|tf^ 

fimndatfon axul Uxe aUlit^ to applf bxw^ acadnntr and tec h n t cal 

educator tcgether m a true partnership^ TImsk: Tech Pttp cdticators cltrnmatr barxtea which 
ffty ^ ^1 th r ffgy t nt^ 'f tiagip iteaqr gnopgation. Tbiy are rcccpUvc to new tcachtag methods axxd 
desi^TtehPicpaequencestogi^lar. For example, ahypott«tlcalTteh Pgep xqueoce m^^t look 
UketttefiaSqwii^g: 

ii^m8»raooaiyfima£cm>^n«Maei«uctJEM 





asemmAar 








fin 
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SGOONO YEAH 












amiaQfS} 
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TECKNSCAL 
SMPHASIS 












Oil rill Dimwte 
InMfyati^fQ} 












^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

lamnBiMmfSQ 


fiyctsflr Dyiuuiu a<toiy (2) 




f 


9 


S 









a&MiaMuim cacDiis 



poaT««ecamtaiir (AA^ ai cRi^na 



TbdiFkep Edittatots aboji^otlf ^alga toatiuctiaiaalatntqgSes to sto en g th m the rrlattortshfp 

iH t ^ tii A i ^M ^ f ^tt and wffiScsiOoti^ 

< y>i^ a ^^wp *tiff(fnitt T* t^ ^TTp^ rhfrf**** wMMttnte ri^ nrmu at hntliaee andai v and 

poar II rnniliiy levaia. Itodi ftvp irxin tt ntr a atna^ Uak^ between aeoondaqr nd poafe- 
fff^M M^Bj tM»f^tf f ff i* ^ t0 m amootfi tiauaMaa torn ma level to the neatt vflbout 

^ tnyfdff 1 ff ff^ ftnnwfttf*^ ^mOmcmA terfmierf atlullea at a ^mat^ aec c nffaiY Im t irtittffn . 
a Itfrtftiif of learning (tqipui tiin i lWfS 
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flic pifrete sector. E^aci|)Ioytn woddx^ wtth Tech Pnp cteuiify fticntl^ axul connniflateatc their 
pedonnsmce standards. Time nitaaiazdj will incdude xuA mly frchnfoil skSSs. but also 
opdattois i«Kllag. math, sctencr, a»t rnrnrnimtntttona, Tech Pkiqp edi^alora design 
lf«niiiynqpfT»nrf^ to ensure studeotsn^ these 
leaify to ttter the woridtocc* 

E ajfi o ym must rat onljr Identfiy and cannmm&eate perfisxmanec stambrds, but be vtlUng to 
preyfcte l n aMttv eatoinateTccfaRTpitftn^ These i mi t mtive s may ixtdudc: 

Monty hiring conaldexations or guaranteed employment. 

W*8ge ami/or ntl^rwH!' fi^'f *t ^f w nitl*^ y)t 

Si^port fx ccmtinued vmSsrXfiaicd tra&Ung and edt^tlon, 

Redd Intenish^s (vem{A][yixw2tfi3r irtudei^ 
or summer igrfule rnroIM In a program 

Sdidaxshlps to post-^seomdaxj' tnrtitutto 

la addtt l oii , gropl cyerstpfona the public cITtechP^^ and encourage enx oBnienL in 

fimpRjffram* F^ixtiser^tl^povidetzainb^ slots ai»^ 
Icaiulug ci4) dences» 

TechPnep repr es en ts tiew opportunities. Oppotturattlcsfiir educators to restructuxccurrf^^ 
xcBect the ne e ds of aiawiiuw^ opportunities for emplofers to remain compettttvt in an ever 
diai^ghy c c ono a y; aiui oppmtonttieslKn' stafents to prt^n far dianengug careers to the 
toei4y '-first ceiituijf'* TbchBcepccanpIetexswfllbeinottv^edself-^taxtersca^^ 

gaalSSndbetoganaSSCttetter eilipl^ Tt^y tatn hm fmam pfaywra nUtm f« i^mm^^if^tm 

aeiroc ta ii pfex proMenisfatfaeworic^aagof toa^^ Trrhnfral Preparation/Associate Dcgrrc 
con^pIetorswfflenmirethatllUnofscortf^^ grow^and 
prosper* 
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DEVELOPING BUSINESS EDUCATION TECH PREP PROGRAMS IN ILLINOIS 

In keeping with the main thrust of the Tech Prep initiative in Illinois, Dr. Roger Luft from Eastern 
nUoois University, Dr. Thomas Haynes and Dr. Ralph Wrty from Illinois Sute University, and Dr. 
Mard* Anderson-Yates from Southern Illinois University at Carbondale are working as facilitators to 
assitt three commtminr coU^;es and sde^ed seeondaiy sdiool prosams in damping Tei^ Vtep 
im^iffls in biianess em«ationu the acttvi^ at the three pitot ates wffl ttxaa <m asri^g tocal Inisness 
ediKcators Uulor-make Tech Prq> programs that mO prqmre graduates that have the abilities to mi»t 
i ttdu stiy owds. 

The Tech Prep programs developed will provide a ngorous secondary program in bask skills, as well as 
provide foundational career sldus leadii^ to a two-war Associates ctf AppUed Sdenoe X>^ree (AAS,} 
|si^am in lH»ittess at the community eoU^levti. The focal point of Ui»e p^t site Mtivitks Is die 
eolttboration bdCween business, tndimiy, and govemmoit ai4day«s with educational personnd to 
ktoo^ i^MKific occupations andindustiy ^Andsrds to devek^ a The basic 

cnrrScutar ^ttems to be developed ^ould guarantee that the Tech Prep student will be enrolled in a 
fiwr-year iug^ sctool pn^gram emphasiring a strong Bcadame pn^ram in En^^ish, math, and aaoioe, as 
wesfil as a technical program highU^ting computer and business skills. 

At tiie ocanmunity college level, students win continue to develop and reinforce basic sIuUs, but they will 
spei»i die ta^Kky their time devdf^ing busineu skills needled for carear-«isteintng praitkms in the 
labor market Business, industry, and gomnment's roles are not limited to just idenl^^g curricidum 
patterns and standards, but to developing employment policies and prad^ioes which hold priority 
eaiqilcqnaient i^pfrartunities and wage incentives for graduates of these Tech l^rep programs. With 
omsprdiettsve Tech Prep business education programs in place, ideate be pr^>ared for hij^ airfiij 
high ^'sge positions of the 2l5t century. 



AGENDA 

TECH PREP-BUSINESS PROGRAMS MEETING 
MONDAY, APRIL 8, 1991 



A. tntrcductions 

B. Progress Review-integration activities with academic faculty members at each 
school 

C. John A. Logan Articulation Agreements 

Beginning Typewriting 
B^innlng ^H>fthand 
Introduction to Data Processing 
Survey of Accounting 

Marketing & Transportation (to be developed) 

D. Program Sequences 

E. Program Standards 

P. Summer Session and Business Education Summer Conference 

G. Travel Vouchers 

H. Next Meeting 

I. Adjournment 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION TECH PREP 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
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Meet with cofnmw^ coteg© teadefsh^ to cfecuss 
prpject and kientily locai participants. 



3Z 



Meet with regi<^ system dlreciorto Wwitify potential 
participant schoois and iead business education teachers. 



Review existing literature co ncemir^ kHJsiness education Tech Prep programs 

^l/ 



Meet wjlh lead business education in«n«tors from p»tidpating high sd^ 
and comnH«iity coB^ to c&a^ Tech Prep pn^ th^ ix^ identiiy 
businass/fridtairy leaders, and review prt^ran of work. 
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Meeting with business eduoOion and busfeiess/mdustiy representatives 

to IdentHy key occupatfoi^ titles and specific outeomew noaied 
tbrst^cesslnthewor1q?lace. 



Meet with business educators to Wwit»y arrar^ement of occupattonai skflls 
and outcomes necessary (br swxess and arrar^ into course(8) of study. 



± 



Mm wim bi^iness/lndustry/govemment r^resentaUves to r^ to couree(s) 
of study fbr hi«bi^ educatton Tech Prep programs. 



Meet with k^ educaltonal leadership in regional system 
and comnnmity coHege to react to proposed program. 



Devetop artictMon agreements and other fomtal ^rcements to 
support the d^very of courses in the Tech Prep program. 



3Z 



Market and promote program with administrators, 
parents, students, fiacuity, and business/industry. 



lmpl«nent program; insendce faulty, register 
students, orient students, t>egin courses. 



Evaluate process of program(s). 

zvi 



Further 
Education 



Emptoyment 



B.S. Degree 
Sctioc^ of Business 



Employnrant 



B.S. Degree 

SiU 
Vocatiofwl 
Education Studies 



as. Degree 

SIU 
Capstone 



A.S. Degree 

JALC 
Business 
Administration 



A.A. Degree 
JALC 
Busiiw^ Teacher 
Education 



Employ ment 



High Scliool 
Booiclceeping/ 
Accounting 



A.A.S. DegrM 

JALC 
Accounting 



Employment 



Certificate 
JALC 
Booidceeping 
Ciericai 



Emptoyment 



Recommended High School Courses: 



11 29-90 



Further Education 



Employment 



^...tployment 



1^ 



B.S. DoDiee 

siir 

Vocatloiwl 
Educational Studies 



A.A. Degree 
JALC 
Business Teacher 
Education 



High School 
Secretarial 
Program 



B.S. Degree 

SiU 
Capstone 



A.A.S, Degree 
JALC 
Executive Secretary 
Legal Secretary 



Certificate 
JALC 
lnfom»tk»n Processing 
Medical Transciption 

Stenograptty 



Employment 



Employment 



Employment 



2\ ' 



o 
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Recommended High School Courses: 



11-29-90 



Further 
Education 



Emptoyment 



B.S. Degree 

Vocattoiwt 
Education Studies 



B.a Degree 

SiU 
Capstone 



A.A. Degree 
JALC 
BusirossTeiwIier 
Educatfon 



Empioyment 



Employment 



A.A.S. Degree 

JALC 
Business Data 
Proces^ng 



Employment 



Certificate 
JAtC 
Business DaUi 
ProcMSing 



Employment 



High School 
Data Processing 
Program 
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Recommended Higii Scliool Courses: 



11-29-90 



Further 
Education 



Emfiloynient 



Dm 

SHT 



VocaUonal 
Education Studies 



A.A. Degree 
JALC 
Business TMClier 
Education 



B.S. l^ree 

SlU 
Capstone 



A.A.S. Degree 
JALC 
Fa^kHi Mnchandislng 
Martetfiig IWHaimgement 



Employment 



Employment 



Employment 



High School 
Marketing 
Program 



Certificate 

JALC 
Retailing 



Employment 




Recommended HIcili School Courses: 



12-04-90 



changing meds 

in zvorf<;:pCcice.,, 
HiesuCtant 
'LcCucationaC 

nttds for 




studmis 
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* * • 

Iec2s£2rv t™/^^^?^^ ''f^^ ^H^^^ competencies 
necessary to meet employers* expectations not only for entrv- 

level 3obs, but also for career advancement! It prepares 
students with the basis for a lifetime of Uarning!^ 

Tech Prep requires the partnership of technical and -eariom^^ 

education and business, aid sS^nda^y and 
postsecondary education. Together we can meet this challenoe 
of preparing our students for the future; cnaiienge 



'^-mm^,^. » * 



The Looming Mismalch Between Workers and Jobs 




■ ACTUAL SXaiLEVa$ OF NEW WORKCRS 
P0fC9fil d 2I< to as-ftar-ofds mttting tht 
labor nwrksi iroin 1S8S to 2000 

□ SXai LEVELS NEEDS) FOR NEW JOBS 
P«nHtf of iMW }ol>« craaleif 
from 1985 to 2000 



LEvai 

<t^a tf^irn A mmm M 




LEvaa 

compound ftttMon 





uvaa 

find 0()Ul|N9Wt 



UVEL4 



uvas 

speeches 



LEvas 

KasMnttMbas 



or 



erIc best copy AMIIAEI 
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TECH PREP SURVEY 

u"ii:n:\%^:ie't:\:^,^^^^^ - Changing Job „arKet. Xf a 

. In 1900, 852 of the work force was in agriculture; by the year 2000. Z 

will be in agriculture. (502 302 32) 



Unskilled labor will n,ake up 2 of the work force by the year 2000. 

(502 302 152) 

Skilled labor will be approximately 2 of the work force by the year 2000 

(152 402 602) 

The information sector will &r„ish approximately 2 of the jobs by 2000 
<152 302 452) 

In 19S0, there were (102 402 502) fewer bank tellers than 1980; by 2000 
there will be (102 402 502) less than 1990. This is the result of 




According to industry, today's graduates cannot 

The #1 type of employer in 1990 was 

What percent of students finish college? (302 422 572) 

What do you think industry is looking for in their employees? (List 



4) 



Define perestrolka^ ~~ ~ ' — 

Define glastnost_ 

What is zero based defect? 

Mechanical skills are not being developed today. Agree Disagree 
Today's job market no longer needs college graduates. Agree Disagree 
Job skills should include reasoning. Agree Disagree 

Assembly line work is still a viable option for the unskilled laborer. Agree 
Disagree 

Academic classes should include job skills. Agree Disagree 
Vocational teachers should include the teaching of basic skills in their 
curriculum. Agree Disagree 
What is tech prep? 

Give suggestions on what should be implemented in other classes to help your 
students be better educated. 



NAME__ 

DKPT. 



TECH PREP SURVEY 



lilill f^^i/" the following survey pertaining to the changing job market. If a 
choice is given, circle the correct answer. 

X. In 1900, 852 of the work force was in agriculture; by the year 2000. Z 

will be in agriculture. (50% 30% /3Z) 



2. Unskilled labor will make up % of the work force by the year 2000. 

(50Z 30% ^ /h ^-r^y^ /^^f-//P^ 

3. SkilledUbor will be approximately Z of the work force by the year 2000. 

(15X^ 60%) Ji^^. _ ^^^^ /f/f ~ j'6>'^ ^j^^^ 

A. The information sector will liirnish approximately % of the jobs by 2000. 

(15% 30%(J53) 

5. In 1990» there were riO%(;^>50Z) fewer bank tellers than 1980; by 2000. 
there will be (10% (ao^ 50%) less than 1990. This is the result of 
V-^P ^ I ^ f^^^ 1 



6. According to Industry, today's graduates cannot fj, ^, « t 
e. What percent of students' finish college? (30% /^2?) 571 



57%^ 

9. What do you think industry is looking for in th^ employees? (List 4) 



*Z ^,76 ^-<UrM'n^ of ^C.n^^r.tih,P^. 

10. Define perestrolka_^^ , , TXj;^ jg..!^...^ ^ 

11. Define gla*ost Jn/. r / fe^L^^ 



12. What is zero based defect? /Vb errov^< i d fj 

13. Mechanical skills are not beini" developed today, Disagree 

14. Today's job market no longer needs college graduates. (^^Sre) Disagree 

15. Job skills should Include reasoning. Agre5\ Disagree " 

16. Assembly line work is still a viable opfg^for the unskilled laborer. Agree 
fisagyjfee 

17. ^*.Ae«tfemic classes should include Job skills. Disagree 

18. Vocational teachers should include the teaching of baste skills in their 
curriculum, ^^ee^ Disagree 

19. What is tech prep? 

20. Give suggestions on what should be implemented in other classes to help your 
students be better educated. 

\ — 
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a. INDUSTRY STANDARDS FOR TfHO TECH PREP PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS 



o 
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PARKLAND COHNUNITY COUJ26E 
INFORMATION SYSTEKS 

ACC 101 Accounting Principles I 

ACC 102 Accounting Principles II 

BOS 101 Introduction to Business 

BUS 150 Cooperative Education Business Work Experience 

BUS 204 Legal Environsient of Busin<«ss 

BUS 245 Business ConuBunications 

BUS 250 Cooperative Education Business Work Experience I 

BUS 254 Records Management 

OFC 152 Machine Transcription I 

OPC 153 Machine Transcription II 

OFC 155 Microcomputer integrated Software 

OPC 270 Electronic Office Procedures 

PSy 101 Introduction to Psychology 

SPE 101 Introductory Speech Communication 

SPE 205 Business and Professional Speaking 

RE Reinforced in all career oriented electives and work 

experience programs 

OCE Any Office Career Elective 

includes: 

OFC 152 Machine Transcription I 

OFC 153 Machine Transcription II 

OFC 155 Microcomputer Integrated Software 

OFC 159 Information Processing Applications 

OFC 170 Office Careers Orientation 

OFC 190 Info. Processing concepts & Applications 

OFC 191 Microcomputer Word Processing 

OFC 195 Introduction to Desktop Publishing 

OFC 270 Electronic office Procedures 

Any WP Course - Any word Processing Course 
includes: 

OFC 155 Microcomputer Integrated Software 

OFC 190 Info. Processing Concepts & Applications 

OFC 191 Microcomputer word Processing 

OFC 195 Introduction to Desktop Publishing 



CHAMPAIGN HIGH SCHOOL 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

374 Keyboarding I 

375 Keyboarding ii 

376 Word Processing 
379 Electronic Office 
478 Entrepreneurship 

575 Business Computer Applications 

671 Office Occupations 



o 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT JOB DESCEUCPTION 

Supervision 
Allocate iirork 

Conmunicate and clarify instructions 

Communicate workers performance reward or punish 

Conduct employee benefit and insurance programs 

Coordinate and direct ottXce activities 

Delegate authority 

Develop and implement cost reduction techniques 
Evaluate work of employees 
Identify and solve problems 

Understand basic concepts in all areas of business 

Understand labor-management contracts and government legislation 

Mansiglnq 2^QXil& and Resources 

Allocate and determine use of building space 
Create and maintain a secvire ar.d safe work area 
Design and implement performance standards 
Develop and implement cost reduction techniques 
Establish office policies 
Handle incoming and outgoing mail 

Hire employees — recruiting, interviewing, selecting 

Identify and solve problems 

Implement office layout design procedures 

Keep accurate, up to date, and orderly records 

Maintain financial records nonf inancial records 

Manage workflow 

Plan and conduct conferences, meetings, and training programs 
Prepare budgets and payroll 
Set goals and meet them 

Understand basic concepts in all areas of business 

Understand labor-management contracts and government legislation 

Technical 

Complete correspondence 

Edit materials 

Identify and solve problems 

Keep accurate, up to date, and orderly records 

Key reports, letters, and memoranda according to accepted style 

Maintain financial records nonfinancial records 

Make travel arrangements 

Manage workflow 

Operate office equipment 

Operate personal computers (word processing, spreadsheet, 
data base management, communications, and graphics) 

Perform retention, protection, retrieval, transfer and disposal 
of information/records 

Prepare budgets and payroll 

Process, print and reproduce information 

Research a subject 

Schedule appointments 

Set goals and meet them 

Take and transcribe dictation J 



URBANA HTGH SCHOOL 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 



A Accoiinting 

AE All English Courses 

AB All Business Courses 

AM All Math Courses 

BI Biology 

BL Business Law 

BLS Basic Life Science 

BM Business Math 

BPS Basic Physical science 

C Chemistry 

CC Computer Concepts 

CS Computer science 

IPS Intermediate Physical Science 

KB Keyboarding 

MF Math Fundamentals 

0 Office Practice 
P Physics 

R Recordkeeping 

SC Speech Communications 

WP Word Processing 

1 English 11-21 
3 English 31-41 

51 English 51-61 

52 English 52-62 
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PAKiOAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
MARKETING 



ACC 


117 


Accoimting and Bookkeeping 


BUS 


101 


Introduction to Business 


BUS 


205 


Principles of Business Law 


BUS 


245 


Business Communications 


BUS 


250 


Cooperative Education Business Work Experience 


DAP 


114 


Introduction to Microcomputers 


EN6 


101 


Composition I 


ENG 


102 


Composition II 


MAT 


110 


Business Mathematics 


M6T 


113 


Human Relations in Management 


MKT 


101 


Introduction to Marketing 


MKT 


211 


Marketing Management 


MKT 


213 


Principles of Retailing 


MKT 


214 


Promotion 


PSY 


101 


Introduction to Psychology 


SPE 


205 


Business and PRofessional Speaking 



CHAHPAI6M KICK SCHOOL 
MARKETING 



372 Marketing Practices and Principles 

472 Accounting I 

473 Saxes 

478 Entrepreneurship 

572 Accounting II 

573 Advanced Accounting I 

574 Advanced Accounting II 



KARKETING JOB DESGRIFTION 



{{azisst Pl^nnjlnq and fivflXttating 

Analyze sales statistics 
Assess need for advezrtising 

conplete administrative activities, such as expense repoirts 
Conduct market research 

Conduct surveys and interview to research market 
Determine demand for products and sexrvices 
Develop market strategy 
Develop pricing strategy 
Monitor competitors 

Monitor current and future consumer trends and preferences 
Prepare reports 

Sales/Promotion 
Ancilyze sales statistics 

Complete administrative activities, such as expense reports 

complete credit and collection procedures 

Conduct public relations activities 

Develop sales promotion 

Develop sales territories and goals 

Develop subject matter and presentation of advertising 
Help customers with use or resale of products 
Identify potential customers 
Make follow-up sales visits 
Prepare reports 

Provide assistance in financing products and services 

Resolve problems and complaints 

Sell (informed about product) 

Train sales representatives 

Travel and visit prospective buyers 

Understand customer's need and meet needs 

Product Related 

Complete administrative activities, such as expense reports 

Determine inventory requirements 

Help customers with use or resale of products 

Oversee product development 

Prepare reports 

Resolve problems and complaints 



COURSES OP STUDY DEVELOPED POR SEVERAL TECH PREP PROGRAMS IK 
BUSINESS FOR PARKLAND CX)LLEGE AND JOHN A. LOGAN COLLEGE 



IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
FOR PARKLAND COLLEGE 



Ml III lujiai 

SUBJECT 


FIBSr lEMt 


SSCSKO tesR 


mus& 


English 101 - Cosposltioa I 3 
EDfli^ 102 - Catpositioti II 3 
speem 101 - Xntio. s^eeeit 3 


Btsiness 245 - Bus. Can. 3 
^eech 205 - Bus. & Prof. Speaking 3 


urn 


Math Elective 4 




SCIENCE 


Science Elective (lab) 4 




RUKUilTIES 


{>sjfch 101 ' Intro to Psfchology 4 


Runanities Elective 4 
Rinanities Elective 3 


OTHFJl 


Business 101 - Intro. Bus. 3 


Boon 101 - Principles of Econ I 3 
Eoon 102 - Principles of Econ 11 3 


TECHHICAL ENPmSIS 


Office Careers Electives 6-8 


office Careers Electives 2 


BELATED TECHlflCAL 




Recounting 101 - licet. Prin. I 3 
Recounting 102 - Hcct. Prin. II 3 
Business 204 - Legal Envir. of Bus. 3 


CREDITS 


30 - 32 


30 



TECH PREP ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 

IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
FOR CHAMPAIGN UNIT 4 SCHOOL 



SUBJECT 


9TR 


lOTH 


UTH 


12TH 




COII^ - 103 
Lit & Lang - 165 


COO^ - 263 
lit & ung - 205 


Ao Ut - 305* 
Craa & Coop - 309* 


BHS&Tch Writ - *,*• 
Spch&Int Pers - *,** 


HO 


Applle-i Math - »» 


Alegebra I - 334 


Geooetry - 434 
or 

lech liatn - 731 & 2 


Ceoaetry - 434 
or 

inter Aie^ra - 9j4 


SCIENCE 


Biology - 442 or 
Llf« Scl - 441*«* or 
Env Scl - 443**« 


Biology 442 
or 

Cheoistry - 545 


Chemistry 545 




KUKAHITIES 


Am Gov - 455 
An Gov - 456 


US Hist - 652 
05 Hist - 653 


World Stud - 605 * 




PKVSICJIL EDUCAIIOK, 
HEALTH AND OTHER 


Fresh PE - 393* 


Soph PB - 394 1/4 
PE/Health 298 1/4 


PE - 395 or 396* 
CoRsunter Ed* 


PE - 395 or 396* 


TECHNICAL 

EMPHASIS 

REQuISu) 


Keyboard I - 374*.+ 
Keyboarding ll - 375 


word ProcI - 376* 
Bus Coop Ap - 575* 


Electronic Off - 379 


Office Occ - 671* 
Office Occ - 671* 


Sl^ESTED 
ELECTIVES 




Recordkeep I - 377* 
speed Writ - 471* 


Recordkeep II - 37J>* 
Accounting I - 472* 


Office Occ - 671* 
Office Occ - 671* 


CREDITS 


6-6 1/2 


5 


5 1/2-6 1/2 


6 



♦ = proficienq 

* = one seinester course 

** - suggested for deveiopnent 

*** « not lab science course, vili not fulfill college admission criteria 



TECH PREP ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 

IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
FOR URBANA HIGH SCHOOL 



SUBJECT 


9TH 


lOTR 


IIIH 


12TH 


mw 


English u-21 or 
English 12-22 


English 31*41 or 
Otgiish 32-42 


English 51-61 or 
Stglish 52-62 


English 72-82 
Bus Eng i Ccro*,** 


HATH 


Applied Math 
(pre-aig & gen eatb) 


Algebra Fundamentals 
or 

Alg^ra la 


Algebra la 
or 

Gecnretry 1-2 


Geometry 1-2 
or 

Enriched Algebra 1-2 


SCIENCE 


Basic Life Science 


Biology 






HUMANITIES 


Reading *♦ 


Vdrld History 
Reading 


US History 

Amer Govt/Cons Ed * 


Basic Speech I 


OTHER 


P2 9* 


PE 10* 
Health* 


PE 11-12 * 
Driv Ed* 


PE 11-12* 


TECHNiai 
EHPHJi:iS 


Kejboari I* 
Keybo.«rding 11* 


word Proc I* 
word Proc II* 


Office Occ* 
Speed Writ I* 


Cooperative Ed 


mESTED 
f'.ECTIVES 


Copip Concepts* 

i>US COBl*,** 


Recordkeeping* 


Accounting 


Cooperative Ed 


C?£DITS 




6 - 6 .1/2 
1 


6 - 7 


5 1/2-6 1/2 


5 



* = one sonester course 
** = suggested for developoent 
*♦ = Bust meet dl;>trict reading standards 




07^ 



1ST OTA 



TECH PREP ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 
IN MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
FOR PARKLAND COLLEGE 



SUBJECT 


FIRST YEAS 


SECOND YEAS 


EKCilSB 


English ioi - Composition I 3 
English 102 - CoDposiUon II 3 


Business 245 - Bus. Cosro. 3 or 
Speech 205 - Bus. & Prof. Speaking 3 


MATH 


Nathesatics UO - Business Kath 3 




5CIEHCE 




_ 

4 hrs from Biology, Cheoiistry or Physics 


SOCIAL SCIEKCE 


EooB 101 - Principles of Econ I 3 
Sociology 101 - Intro, to Sociology 3 


Econ 102 - Principles of Econ II 3 
Psych 101 - Intro to Psychology 4 


TECHNICAL 

EMPHASIS 

SBQOIRED 


Marketing loi - Intro to Marteting 3 
KanageiBent 113 - HR in Management 3 
Business 155 - Salessanship 4 
DAP 114 - Intro to Micro Cosiputers 3 


Business 205 - Business La« 3 
Marketing 211 - Marketing Hanagecient 3 
Marketing 214 - Promotion 3 
Business 250 - Internship 4 


ELECTIVESCf 
BELATED TECHNICAL 


AccoiHiting 11? - Acct. & Book Keeping 3 
Business 101 - Intro, to Bus. 3 


Marketing 213 - Princ. of Retailing 3 


CREDITS 


34 


30 


TOTAL 


64 hours 



TECH PREP ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 
IN MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
FOR CHAMPAIGN UNIT 4 SCHOOL 



SUBJECT 


9TH 


lOTH 


IITH 


12TH 




Cob?) - 103 
lit & Lang - 105 


CttBp - 203 
Lit & Lang - 2C5 


te Lit - 305* 
Gram i Comp - 309* 


Bus&Tch Writ - *,** 
Spch&Int Pers - *,** 


m& 


Applied Math - ** 


Slegebxa I - 334 


Geometry - 434 
or 

Tech Kath - 731 & 2 


Geometry - 434 
or 

Inter Alegbra - 534 


SCIENCE 


Biologf - 442 or 
life Sci or 
Env Sr* • «2**» 


Biology 442 
or 

Chemistry - 545 


Chemistry 545 




KUMUflTIES 


te Gov - i!55 
te Gov - 456 


US Hist - 652 
IB Hist - 653 


World Stud - 605* 




REUTB MQ) OTHER 


Fresh PE - 393* 


Soph PE - 394 1/4 
PE/Health 298 1/4 


PE - 395 Of 396* 
ConsiBier Ed* 


PE - 395 or 396* 


TECHKICAl 

EKPRASIS 

BEQUIRED 


Keyboard I - 374* 




Marketing - 372* 
Enterpren - 478* 


Retail Kerch* 
Sales - 473* 


SUGGESTED 
ELECTIVES 


Bus CCBip ftp - 575* 
Foreign Lang - 326, 
327, 328, 329 


Recordkeeping - 377* 
ficoounting I - 472* 


Bus laK - 475* 
Economics - 656* 
Sociology 657 


Bus LaH - 475* 
Coop Ed - 673 
Psychology - 658* 


CREDITS 


6-6 1/2 


5 


5 1/2-6 1/2 


6 



* « Old semester course 
** = suggested for development 

** » not lab science course, mil not fulfiU college adraission criteria 



TECH PREP ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 

IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
FOR URBANA HIGH SCHOOL 



SUBJECT 


9TB 


lOTK 


UTH 


12TB 


EHGLISH 


English U-21 or 
English 12-22 


English 31*41 or 
English 32-42 


English 51-61 or 
English 52-62 


English 72-82 
Bus Eng & Cob*,** 


NATS 


SppUed MBth ** 
(pie-alg & g«i natb) 


Mgetoi Fundaaeoitals 
or 

JUgebra la 


Ugebra la 
or 

Geaastry 1-2 


Geosistry 1-2 
or 

Enriched Algebra 1-2 


SCXE8CE 


Basic life Science 


Biology 






BUMAMITIES 


Reading 


World History 
Reading 


US History 

fiBter Govt/Cons Ed * 


Basic Speech I 


OTHER 


PE9» 


PE 10* 
Health* 


PE 11-12 * 
Driv Ed* 


PE U-12* 


TECHNICJU. 
DfPBASIS 

mrm V M* Mr Air 

REQUIRED 


Keyboard I* 
KevboardlDQ II* 


Word Proc I* 
word Proc II* 


Office Dec* 
Soeed Writ I* 

•i*I^W*l Writ A im * 


CooDsrative Ed 


SUGC2STED 
ELECTIVES 


Codf Concepts* 
Bus coot*,** 


Recordkeeping* 


Accounting 


Cooperative Ed 


CREDI"? 


6-6 1/2 


6 - 7 


5 1/2-6 1/2 


5 



* " one ^ster course 
** « suggested for developisent 
** « Bust meet district reading standards 



AGENDA 

TECH PREP-BUSINESS PROGRAMS MEETING 
MONDAY, APRIL 22. 1991 
SlU PULUAM HALL 201 

A. Progress Review 

integration activities with academic Acuity members at each school 
Planning activities 

B. Compensation arrangements 

C. Business Program Sequences Discussion 

0. Program Standards 

E Student Selection Guidelines 

F. Teacher Certification Changes Needed 

G. Business Education Summer Conference 

H. Next Meeting 

1. Adjournment 



2r> I 
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ERIC 



JOHNSTON CITY HIGH SCHOOL 
AFRIL, 1991 



1. Tbg Academic /Tedinlcftl PartnershtP 

To be prepared to succeed in the workplace of the twenty-Orst ccntiuy. students will need a stiong 
acadexnlc foundaUon and the ability to apply it Tech Prep ^silngs academic and technical 
educators together In a true partneishlp. These Tech Prep educators eliminate barriers which 
stand In the way of toterdlscipllnaiy cooperaUon- They are receptive to new teaching hxethods and 
deslgnTech Prep sequences together. For example, a hypolhctlcalTtxh Prep sequence might look 
Uke the foDowtzig: 



TECHPnEPt^AOQRAMfOR Information Processing 





SECONDARY 


POST-SECOW 


©ARY 


SUBJECT 


9TH 




1I1H 




RRSTYEAR 


SECOND YEAR 


SN(aiSH 


En^t^ 


Speech i 


Engfitiiliri 


English IVl 








Algebra 


Algebra B* 


Bus. Matb 








SCIENCE 


General 
Science 


BlOiORY I 


R'tnlrtov TT^ 


• 


- 


• 


HUMANmeS 


World 
History 




American 
listory 


Civics i 
Cons. Ed.) 






OTHEB 


P. E. /Read. 


P. E. /Health 










THCHNtCM. 
EMPHASIS 


Business & 
Technology 
Concepts 


Keyboariing 
I. 


Adv. Key./ 
Word 

Processing 


Office 
Practice{2) 






RELATED 
TECHNICAL 




Computer 
Concepts i 




Accounting 

I 




m 


CREOtTS 


6 


6 


6 


6 







SECONDARY 24 Credits POST-SECONDARY (AAS? 



1-Could be accelerated 
2>Could be Alg. I • 

3- Could be Alg. II 

4- Could be Chem. or Physics 



'*\^ Tech Prep Educatocs also jointly design instructional strategics to strengthen the relationship 
V between academic content and application. 

2. The Second«rr/Poat.Secondarr Pa rtneishlp 

Tech Prep provides students with oppoitunitles that maximirc experiences at both secondary and 
po^-secondaiy levels. Tech Prep represents a strong linkage between secondary and post- 
secondaxy institutions to provide a smooth transition from one level to the next withoui 
duplication of eiTort. The secondary experience is well articulated to the post-secondary prc^tam 
to provide a solid foundaUon for advanced technical studies at a post-secoodaiy InstitutioiL 
Articulation also ensures that students can continue whci. appropriate in a four-year baccalau- 
reate program with minimal loss of credit. Ultimately. Tech Prep prepares students to benefit from 
a lifetime of learning opportunities. 



ERIC 



TECH PREP PROGRAM FOR ACC01KTIN6 
DU QUOIN HIGH SCHOOL — Ethel Holladav 



FRESt«<V^ YEAR 



Engl ish I 1 

Algebra I I 

Physical Science 1 

P.E.&Health I 

World Geography/ .5 

Ulorld History .5 

Keyb., Typ., it Porm. 1 
Study Hal 1 or Band/Chorus 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 



Engl I sh II 

Algebra II 

Bi ol ogy 

P.E.fitHeal th 

Bust nessdcTechnol ogy 

Concepts 
COTuputer Concepts 6c So-ft. 

Appl i cat i ons 
In-fo. Processing 
Study Hall or Band/Chorus 



.5 
.5 



6 Credi ts 



6 Credi ts 



JUNIOR YEAR 



English III 
American History 
Geometry 
Accounting I 
Spanish I 

Adv. Bio or Chemistry 
Study Hal 1 or Band/Chorus 



SENIOR YEAR 



Engl i sh l*^ 

^erican Government 

Psychol ogy 

Accounting II 

Spanish II 

Adv. Math or Speech 

Business i.aw 

Business Management 

Study Hal 1 or Band/Chorus 



5 

,5 



.5 
5 



6 Credi ts 



6 Credi ts 



Du Quoin High School requires 22 credits for graduation. 

Business and Technology Concepts -fulfills the Consumer Ed requirement. 

Junior and Senior students may petition out of P.E. 

Students may take 7 classes with permission of counselor and parent. 



2. Academic integration activities: 

I am team leader for the Jackson/Perry County Regional Delivery System 
Tech Prep Team. Five teachers from our school are members of that 
t*!^am (Doris Rot tschal k-commun i cat i ons* Bob Colp-mathy Yvonne 
Saur-Sc i f'nce , Gary BrocK-Vocat i onal , and Ramona PI umlee-Gui dance > . We 
have been to numerous meetings through the year to discuss integration 
activities. We participated in a reading assessment workshop which 
provided excellent ideas for the teaching of reading in all subject 
areas. I am working with Mrs. Mae Hanna, English dept. chair, to 
develop a team taught unit on report writing/word processing. Our 
school gives math credit for my accounting classes, so the math 
instructors <Bob Oawe, Paul Miller, Jerry Whittington, and Bob, Col p> 
have all received a list of the math competencies I teach in those 
c 1 asses. 



EN6USH 

MATH 

SaENCE 

HUMANITIES 

OTHER 

MAJOR 

RELATED 



M<KRION HIGH SCHOOL 
MARKETING/MANAGEMENT EMPHASIS 



9th 

English 1 

Aigebm t 
Phy^cal Science 



P.E./Health 



Keyboardiny 
Eiectlvo 



lOtti 

English It 



AigebrBit/ 
Geometry 



Global Studies 



P.E Safety 



Business Co.icepts Computer t 



Oral Comm. 
Eiecth/e 



11th 

English HI 



Aigebm III/ 
6eom«ry/Trig. 

Btologyl 



Amertoan History 



P.E. 



12th 

English IV 



App. Tech./ 

Physics/ 

Chemistry 

Sociology/ 
Psychology 

P.E. 

Gov1/Con.Ed. 



Computer Pro<jrammlnt P't^. Mqt/ 

Bus. Ownership 
Accounting I Accounting H 



If a dass in ReraSlng. Business Law. Salesmanship Is taught. It could be taken as the iCfth grade elective. 
24 credits for graduation 



RELATED 



MODEL FOR OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 



SUBJECT 
AREA 



9th 



10th 



nth 



12th 



TOTAL CR 



ENGLISH 

MATHRMATTCS 
SCIENCE 

HUMANITIES 

OTHER 



English I 
Algebra I 



English II 
Geometry 



Action Chera. or Biology 
General Science 



For. Lang 
P.E. 



Dr. Ed. /Health 
P.E. 



English III APPLIED COMM 

APPLIED MATH. 



American History Geography/C Events 

Government /Consumer Ed. 



For .Lang . 
P.E. 



4 

3 
2 



P.E. 



5 



TECHNICAL 
EMPHASIS 

RELATED 
TECHNICAL 



Keyboard ing I Bus- Concepts 



Intro - to 
Computer 



COMPUTER 

APPLICATIONS 



Office Practice 
Office Practice 



Accounting 
Intro. to Tech. 

ADV. COMP. APPLICATIONS 



4 

2 



CREDITS 



6.5 



6.5 



6.5 



6.5 



26 



NOTES: This plantmore than covers Crab Orchard's graduation requirements as well as 
projected college entrance requirements for 1993. Working with an eight-period day, 
we do not presently offer enough courses to complete this kind of model. Therefore, 
those courses which are underlined are suggested courses which I would like to see 
added to our curriculum. 

The gap between the two years of foreign language is the .esult of state requirements 
to teach Driver's Ed. to Sophomores. It might be offset by offering two of the 
one-semester humanities classes to Freshmen ar>d placing the foreign language courses 
back-to-back in the 11th and 12th grades. 

One other change that would have to be made: Keyboarding is not presently offered 
to 9th graders. 
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Trlco ?tlRh School 



1. 


Comp T «n<l Lit T (1 Cr.) 


1, 


Comp IT and Ut 11 (1 Cr.) 


1. 


Cowp/Lit UT (I Cr.) 


I. 


7., 


Al^ehra 1 (1 Cr.) 


2. 


Ali?ehira IT <! Cr.) 


2. 


Study Hall/Study Hall* 


2. 




P.F. (l/R Cr.)** 




Intro. Comp. (1/4 Cr.) 


% 

.» • 










A 


" Tenc n ii vi '-r.^ 


^ • 


Ren Mem Tl/? Cr ) 
Infor; Proc. (1/2 Cr.) 


1 
f 

4. 






5. 




5. 


LUNCH 


5. 




Tntro Twib Science (1 Cr.) 


6. 


PR (2 sem. - 1/4 Cr.) 


6. 


PE (2 aem. - 1/4 Cr.)*** 


6. 


7. 


French I (1 Cr.) 


7. 


Biology (1 Cr.) 


7. 


Accounting X (1 Cr.) 


7. 


«. 


Sturfy Hall/Study Hall* 


R. 


Study Hall/Elective* 


ft. 


Off. Mach. (1/2 Cr.) 


ft. 



1. Ad. PI. English (! Cr.) 

Government (1/2 Cr.) 
Paychology (1/2 Cr.) 

3. Study Hall/Study Hall* 



Art (1/2 Cr.) 

Family Living Cl/2 Cr.) 

LUNCH 

PE (2 sere. - 1/A Cr.)*** 
Accounting II (1 Cr.) 
Speedwriting (1 Cr.) 



*Stu(1ents at Trico are encouraged to have a atudy hall asalgnment. Our study hall9 are conducted in a quiet, studious 
manner conducive to studying. 

**The semester student takes Health, only one semester of PE is required by state 

Juniors and Seniors have the option of waiving PK to take an academic class requitic) for college entrance 
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TRICO HIGH SCHOOL 
GENERAL OFFICE PROGRAM 
COURSE SELECTIONS 



FRESHMAN YEAR 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 



JUNIOR YEAR 



SENIOR YEAR 



1. English (1) 



2. Math (1) 



3. Science ( 1 ) 



4, P.E. (1) 



1. English (1) 



2. Math (1) 



3. Science (1) 



5 . ♦ Keyboarding ( 1 ) 

6. Study Hall 

7. 

8. 

9. 



4. Health (1/2) 



5. P»E. or Elective (1/2) 

6. Intro to Comput. (1/4) 

7. Driver *s Ed. (1/4) 

8. * Adv Keyboard ing (1/2) 

9. Study Hall 



1. English (1) 



1. English (1) 



2. American History (1 ) 2. Government (1/2) 



3. * Info Process. (1/2) 3. Social Problems (1/2) 

4. * 0ff Machines (1/2) 4. Resource Mgt. (1/2) 

5.* 0ffice Practice (1) 

6 . ^ Office Practice Lab ( 1 ) 

7.* Adv. Info Proc. (1/2) 

8. Study Hall 

9. 



5. Elective (1) 

6. Elective (1) 

7. Study Hall 

8. 

9. 



Credits = 5 



Credits = 5 



Credits 



Credits = 5 



♦Business Classes Required for the General Office Program. 
Number in parentheses indicates credit. 



TOTAL CREDITS REQUIRED FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION =20 



TRICO HIGH SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL PROGRAM 
COURSE SELECTIONS 



FRESHMAN YEAR 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 



JUNIOR YEAR 



SENIOR YEAR 



1. English (1) 



2. Math (1) 



3. Science (1) 



4. P.E, (1) 



5«* Keyb^ardiinq (I) 

6. Study Hall 

7. 

8. 

9. 



1. English (!) 



1. English ( 1) 



1. English (1) 



2. Math (1) 



3. Science (1) 



4. Health (1/2) 



2. American History (1 ) 2. Governinent ( 1/2 ) 

3«* Info. Process. (1/2 ) 3. Social Problems (1/2) 
4.* Off. Machines (1/2) 4. Resource Mgt, (1/2) 



5- P.E. or Elective (1/2) 5 >* Speedwriting (1) 

6. Intro to Comput, (1/4) 6. Elective (1) 

7. Driver's Ed. (1/4) 7. Study Hall 

8 . * Advanced Keyboard . ( 1/2 ) 8. 

9. Study Hall 9. 



5. * 0ffice Practice (1) 

6. * 0ffice Practice Lab(l ) 

7 . * Adv. Info. Proc. (1/2 ) 

8. Study Hall 

9. 



Credits = 5 



Credits = 5 



Credits = 5 



Credits = 5 



^Business Classes Required for the Secretarial Progreim. 
Number in parentheses indicates credit. 



TOTAL CREDITS REQUIRED FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION = 20 

2iU 



^ COMPUTER EDUCATION PROGRAM SEQUENCE 



CAREER - INFORMATION CENTER MANAGER 

Education Required: Two years beyond high schools In some cases ^ a person 
who received a lot of computer training in high school would require only 
one additional year. 

Duties: 

Deliver new technology 

Provide correct hardware and software for the job 
Train personnel to use the hardware and software 

Be responsible for the upkeep and maintenance of the computer system/network 
Provide procedures for backing up data 
Select new scftware 

Design new data bases and train in use of them 
Design new spreadsheets and train in use of them 

Other Possible Careers: 

Computer Salesperson 
Computer Repairman/Technician 
Software Specialist 
Information Processing Manager 



MINIMUM HIGH SCHOOL COURSE REQUIREMENT FOR ADMISSION TO 
ILLINOIS PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 



Completion of fifteen units of high school coursework distributed as follows: 

Four years of English 
Three years of Social Studies 
Three years of Mathematics 
Three years of Science 

Two years of electlves chosen from Music, Artt Foreign Language or Vocational Ed* 



*See following page for local requirements for graduation from Carbondale High School 




OASS or 1992-I99S-19M*1995 



I I. li«Udi i$ cndiU) - FnshMn^ SopiMMn 9oi Jtmlw 

S» <yi»rirw CMfwii—iir (l cMtfit) • SmIot yMr 

WUtiMiriri (2 cvidlta) - nrntan and Soplmora yMn« 
SeiMn (1 aw4it) Fr^itiMn or SqffcoB oro yMr. 

ft« lMoae# WMmwmt (OamuMr Mowfton - t/2 credit) - 
SniMS tmaef m full ■chtAils «f etoMM Mqr SMt 

eonmMr •ducMion Mfore sdiooi to SMt tte stM« 
tmqfdrmmt^ OthMr cour— idiich iMt tte coiuiu—r 
•ducttlim gjqyiritiit art m foilomt BusIiwm and 
JtetaologSf CooMfts I» Adult UtIiis, Off tea Oeeupatiom, 
Matritutiif* Occjufmtlom^ and Vocatimat Intsrralatad 
Oo0p* A atata laval Froficiaaey Taat haa tMan davalopad 
tbmtp if paaaady aiioM atudaata to Mivw conauaar 
•ducatloo. ^pacific gutdalioaa and toat dataa aro 
amtlabla la tba Ckiidanca Off lea. 

7. GoManioatioiii (1/2 eradit) ^ Strongly racooaanded in 

Frait— n )raar«. lha connication tmupm raquiraomt mmy 
bo oat kf taking ma of tha follwlng aiatif r eouraaai 
Oral Ooaauaieatiana^ Fubl^ ^aaklng and Boginnis^ 
Acting (l h a atar X)* If {jan yaara of Avllah ara Uikmt, 
tha caamniaatiaaa rafiiifint la optimal. 

a. Bmlth (1/2 oridit» ana aamatar) - FcaaliMtt yoar. 

9. Ayaioal iducatiao (« aaaaatarai^ ) cradiU) - Ona 

■atitar of f mat ba paaaad 1a t}»^ fraahMo yMT^ 
am tmiirar in'tlio a opt m ora sfoar and tMo aoamtara in 
both tha Jmior and amiw yaara* F.S« waivar 
giiidallnm far imior'and aanior atiidmta ara arailabla 
In flip Cteidaaao Off Im* 

10. Naiic, Art» Paralfo Imgaaga, Imlnma, Hoaa gemmlca» 

Xrada and XiidmtrlAl or Vomtional Bdomtim (i eradit 
nqfdnAp aey ha chaam frm tham aram). 




11. A BiiiiM* of s«v«atMn (17) eradits •» nqttirad» plu« 

cradit for cMh (««i<ind tmmtmt of physicAl odiipafcion. 

11. StudoRU %«w KOf* telow tiM SOtlAilo on tlio OBS tMt, 
livm in tho Mil gn^* r«V»*«»* *» *^ • roidlng 
el«M for ofw full yow at tlM nh grado In 
MMitioii* otntenu UkSng tml * toBlloli »»1U cootlwio 
to bo enrollod In nodlng tholr ociplMMora md Junior 
yaars. 

Qedit PollCT 

1. A full yat coorso oqualo «m crodlt if tho student 

owns n fM»im tnuloi • MMtor coim «iuols 1/2 
erodit if ttm otsidait oams m pooolns (rado. 

2. All erodits Mtned In • ochool oW fO ^ Iqf on 

^roprlato «Uto agency or occroditing agency will be 
accepted for transfer. All crwllta earned in other 
•cbools and tttteittod for tranafer ahall be aobject to 
adulniatratiVB rwitnt and a|»proval. Ho college daaa 
will be aceoptod for high school credit unless 
prw^roved threu^ the Guidanco Office. 

J. A student ntst bo in attendance his/her last SMoster 
prior to graduatiMi froa CCMS. 

k. Students uill not bo allowed to take noro than one class 
per day whers they receive no credit (study hall, lab 
assistant, ate.) 

colleee or University Entrano Roquin»«ttl 

StudMU are respmtfible for neeting the requircMits of 
colleges and uniTorsltios that they «*y wish to attend. Ihe 
GUidanea Office hss araiiabla resourea books with this 
inforastien, and collies provida catalogs vith aore 
cdspleta roquireasBta. Students should request catalogs 
fna eollegas thay ara inttvastai'i In possibly attending. 



COMPUTER EDUCATION PROGRAM SEQUENCE 
INFORMATION CENTER MANAGER 



Freshman Year Sophomore Year 



t. 


English 1 


1. 


English 2 


2. 


Hath 

* 


2. 


Math 


3. 


Healtn/P.E. 


3. 


P. E. /Driver Ed 


A. 


Keyboarding (full year) 


4. 


Lunch 


5. 


Lunch 


5. 


> < 


6. 


Science 


6. 


Computer Concepts/ 








Computer Operations 


7. 


Foreign Language 




and Programming 






7. 


Business Tech I-II 



Junior Year Senior Year 



I. 


English 3 


I. 


American Government . 


2. 


American History 


2. 


Physics 


3. 


P.E, 


3. 


P.E. 


4. 


Lunch 


4. 


Lunch 


5. 


Biology 2 


5. 


English 4 


6. 


Account in(> 


6. 


Computer Applications 








in Business/ 


7. 


Math 




Programming Projects 



7. Math 



Courses Y rs 

English 4 
Math 4 
Science ' 4 
Business 3 

Computer Ed 2 O > y 



ranlM mth School OourM ■■yiirniiHj 
for MHiMBim to Iltlnelo fyblie lkii«wslfcl«s 



« 

Gofsmer Jim I. Iha^oaa tipMtf Into im ftiblle Act 
Bt-WSk, ««iicJl unfa tho lUtiM mth pofrlle onivonity 
SdroMmiat beoctf and 4of looo oiniaw biffi mdbaal eeimo 
go^ l i tf m for oMooloa to Xliliiolo tni«Msitlo«. Iho 
IMV otetooion raqulTMMts oto to to topli— itrt in tho fall 
of I9f S. Ilio f test t*«V «f o tMdMiU offoetotf kf tbo 
wfi ti ww m MO cvRontly In hitk Mtooi. Sem thMo 
otuionta viU bo ooloetlot counos for mmt yoor. It is, 
tlwMfoio* ioportont Uiat high achbol commoIoxo and 
otutettU bn9 approprlata infonatioo about adaiaaion 
ra^ii l ii nU tta aooo as poaaibla. 



*Por adoiaaioo to public univorsitioa tha law rofuicos 
stttdonto to coaploto at loaat f if taan laata of high 
achool coutsowoKk 4isUibi*ta« as followai 



rtour Yoaxa of ■qgliah (a^phaslsint «rittan and oral 
and litorabnro). 



^ Social Studiaa (apptiaaitii^ hiatoxy and 



9 

of Sftitwrt (labnsitssy seioMBos}a 



Aio yaari of otoetivis chnawi f ton MHBie^ Att» Psrai^ 
(idOch tfaall bo dOOTod to iaetndo to mo 
of da^ripan 8i«) taq|iaa|a M SSHMU) or 
Vteational Idneation. 
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^Omi Utf fKmUm sttadmts to ratfistrlMM 19 to thxm ^ Urn 
IS units wmt tte «i*J«6t arMo lb mm thin 00 unit 
Mck (ior A tntal «f ttiw) f ran tte crtmiwiM of social 
ofcoSioo^ Hhooiticn» scionco^ and oltctifon aty bo 
foMotritrttai mgr of tho f iw ooUiorioo of ooimoMock^ 

*aio las pondto onl^ vsltios to adait afpllcanta Oio 4» not 
aMt tha sas oaAvMstty ateissioa nniili—ati# 
i»tiioniitlaa ai^ aiait 1) stated «lio caa iiiimi nti 
tiswrio^jft 404 irtKiUa substaafcially aqntsalonft to thoao 
siporfatf of rt ii a a m i4io coaplotod a cotUt^-paparatoiy 
canricttlsa ia hitfi sthnolt 2) sppliraoto liis M aot Ima a 
ctaaco to oo^ploto a coll ta ' pfaya ratary curriestliai In higfr 
•diooli oni I) o A i tafiono Hy dissJ ianf o t w l applicanto^ ffte 
ttis tatfcor to» gx^iva^ iastitotions aro taq^teaS to 
inonponto ia tto appltcmt^o bsccalwiaoto carricalua 
coanss or c^Jmht aeatfMio oetivitlM tliat coopoagota for 
couno tfoficimoioo* 

*In atfditioa to iii|||i school coursos takoa by an a^llcsntp 
wivorsitias ifill contiisM to uso other infotaction (such 
M oatraneo otsatnntioa icoros^ higfi school rank^ or hl^ 
school fratfa point avoras*) in ankis^ adaission docisions. 

*lho aw Iss 4oos not ipacificolly oMcass odaisaim 
laquiraaMito at c ona uni ty collo^o Iho conauaity * 
colloto statttto mfuina^ ho wsvor » ttmt **Stiidcnto alloiiod 
mOxf ia collofo trsnsfsr prosraai oust hsvo ability and 
rf a^pc t o nc o oiailar to thst poss a s so d by stadonto sdaittod 
to stote isUoorsitiM for siailar pc^sraas** (Illo fteVo 
Stat. 1987, cb« 122, psr. 103-107)o ThMofors, ciMmity 
collo|M sill asod to.davol^ hi^ SGhoN»l courts 
wqpi lf tat ttto for adaicsion to bsccalsuroato tnasf or 
prngrMs thi^ ars siailar to thoM a^tod public 
snisarsitios sithia ths fnamorfc of tha Act. Iho Iss vill 
sot sffoct adsissica to adult bssic snd socoadscy oduestim 
pMsnas, r sas di al prPsrMS or occupstioool and vocatioasl 
dngNS sad esrtif icato prosrsM of fomd by ccaamity 
oollctoso 

2:^ ^ 
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ausiwiss PATA Htocgssma 

Oegrt^c Program 

Stodynftwhosucctnfutty complete this pfogrsm wtti have 
we sum tnd know)ed9e necessary for perfrnming normal 
toffictmefte^fiatrespomibititici Greduatef wUfbeabte 
to incitement mocNm hutMness precticet fnto the small 
btisim end indii$trialenwra»»ment Tfiey wilt be sfcllfed 
w the fwow^: wtalyzing business prcwems, aiding in 
|he selection of data wd/w wm4 processing equipment 
otonsMy to solve problems, programming equipment, 
Jnd operating equipment. Students completing the two- 
Mr cumctdum wtll earn an Associate in Applied Science 
vegree. 

typing 116 or one year of high schoof typewriting is a 
prerequisite for entry into the program. 

WtStYear.PaHSemeiter 

DPR 101 Introduction to Data 

Processing 3 

DPR 102 Beginning BAStC 3 

ACC 101 Accounting f 4 

EMG 101 English 3 

BUS 1 1 1 Bustnesf MathematKS 3 

first Year - Sorino Semester 

104 Spreadsheet Oetian 3 

DPR 201 COBOL I 3 

PSC 132 Psychology * 3 

ACC 102 AccoMntinc) li 4 

BUS 1 10 tntfoditition i«* Si'Siness 3 

TS 

Second Year . fail ^in^tmr 

DPR 202 Advanced COBOL ii • 4 

gPR103Systcm$ 3 

120 Database Management 3 

SWilSSpeech , 3 

BUS 1 38 Business Seminar 1 
Business Electives , 

Secon;^ Yf f ^ ♦ <pri.« o Semeiter 

fSSi*'* Advanced Programming 
woiect 3 
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1> 



3 



COLLEGE 



BUSWESS OATA PROCESSING 

Certfffcate Program 

Studente whp $uc€^f ulty complete thh {program wtf I haive 
the skills dnd knowledge nemsaiy to maiiitain an existing 
small iMistness automated system. They will be able to 
perform the duties nemsaiy to enter^ store* retrieve* 
transfer* update, and maintain data and data files. They 
will possess the required tedmicat knowledge to ensure 
the proper care of equipment and software. Students 
who complete this one-year program will receive a 
certificate of achievement 

Typing 116 or Ofw year of high Khool typewriting is a 
prerequisite for entry into the program. 

faM Semester 



ont 101 Introduction to Date 

Processing 3 

TYP 117 Intermediate Typit ig 3 

ACC 100 Business Accounting 3 

OPR 1 20 Data Base Management 3 

BUS 138 Businccis Seminar 1 

BUS 111 Business Mathematics 3 

Spring Semester 

DPR 104 Spreadsheet Design 3 

PSC 128 Human Retatiom 2 

DPR 205 Word Processing 3 

BUS 237 Office Procedures 3 

ACC 105 Payroll Accounting 2 

Business Elective 3 



PLMOOIIB YOUR fDIS Via lOat SCHOOL raooMN 
Clw of 1992-m9-19M-mS 



1. BnglUh 1 
1. 8Mlth/P.|. 



4« *Claet|iML 



5. Bl«etiM_ 



6. Elactiv*. 



Btfon/Aft«r 



SclMWl 



CradiUi_ 



1. ft«lilh 2 • 

2. . V.H.fDriwmr Education 

3. ftetH 



4. Sl«cti«*_ 



5. Klvctlm 



6. Slactivft. 



BBfora/AftMr 
School 



School, 



*Royboardini ^> Btrontly 
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aOQUfiS smioK 

1. Enslich S 1, AMTlcm Co ta tiwei it 

2. Awl c M lUstoxy 2. MOonMor U./Eloctivs 

3. r.B. 



*• «l«Ctl»» J. P.JI. 

5. KUeUvo 4. MftElectivo. 

6. Bloetlvo 5. glaeti^ 

6. Bloctlw 



Bofora/Aftor Boforo/After 
School School 



School 



School 



Cro^lta CrodiU_ 



TOTAL UtEDITS FOR POUR TEARS_ 

^Keytmarding is •trongly tatu— t nd od. 

**Sm CraduBtioiw RtqulrMont #6 for •dditional 
Infonatiofi 



*Mging|l«h 4 if cowuniaitlon n<|ulc«Mfit #7 Is not aet In 
prior jaar. 

Ploata nfor to RoqEui^ciMnts for Graduation for credit and 
eouTM raqfttl r— n f » 



TECH PREP PROGRAM FOR ACC0O4TINe 
DU QUOIN HIGH SCHOOL— Ethel HoHadaiy 



FRESHrW4 YEAR 



En9l i sh I ^ 

Algebra I 1 

Physical Science 1 

P.E.&Health 1 

World Geography/ .5 
Uorld History 

Keyb., Typ., & Form. 1 
Study Hall or Band/Chorus 



SOPHOHORE YEAR 



Engl i sh II 

Algebra II 

Bi ol ogy 

P.E.&Heal th 

6uii»t ness&Technol ogy 

Concepts 
Computer Concepts ^ So<ft. 

Appl i cat i ons 
Info. Processing 
Study Hall or Band/Chorus 



1 
I 
i 
1 

1 

.5 

.5 



6 Credi ts 



6 Credi ts 



JUNIOR YEAR 



English III 
American History 
Geometry 
Accounting I 
Spanish I 

Adv. Bio or Chemistry 
Study Hal 1 or Band/Chorus 



SENIOR YEAR 



Engl ish IKf 

^eri can Government 

Psychology 

Accounting II 

Spanish II 

Adv. Math or Speech 

Business Law 

Business Management 

Study Hall or Band/Chorus 



.5 
5 



5 

.5 



6 Credi ts 



6 Credi ts 



Du Quoin High School requires 22 credits for graduation. 

Business and Technology Concepts fulfills the Consumer Ed requirement. 

Junior and Senior students may petition out of P.E. 

Students may take 7 classes with permission of counselor and parent. 



2. Academic integration activities! 

I am team leader for the Jackson/Perry County Regional Delivery System 
Tech Prep Team. Five teachers from our school are members of that 
team < Dor is RottschaliC'-communicattonSf Bob Colp-math, Yvonne 
Saur-Sc i en!:e , Gary Brocic-Vocat i onal , and Ramona PI uml ee-Gu i dance) . Ue 
have been to numerous me'e tings through the year to discuss integration 
activities. We |: .rticipated in a reading assessment workshop which 
provided excel le t ideas for the teaching of reading in all subject 
areas. I am won. . ng wi th Mrs. Mae Hanna* English dept. chair, to 
develop a team taught unit on report writing/word processing. Our 
school gives math credit for my accounting classes* so the math 
instructors (Bob Dawe, Paul Miller, Jerry Uhittington, and Bob. Colp) 
have all received a list of the math competencies I teach in those 
ct ass9S. 



JOHNSTON CH< HIGH SCHOOL 
APRIL, 1991 



1. The Academie /Tgchnicftl PartngiahlP 

To be prepaied to succeed In the workplace of the twenty-Qrst centuxy. students will need a strong 
acadenaic foundation and the abOUy to apply It Tech Prep hUngs academic and technical 
educatocs tc^ether in a txxte paxtnexshtp. these Tech Prep educators eliminate barriers «^iich 
stand In the way of tnterdisctpUnaxy cooperation. They are receptive to new teaching hiethods and 
des!gnTech Prep sequences together. For example, a hypotheticalTech Prep sequence might look 
Hke the following: 



lecHPflff PROOR/Ui FOR Information Processing 





SECOfOARY 


P08T.S6C0K 


tOARY 


SUBJECT 


STN 




IITH 




FIRST YEAR 


SECOHDYEAR 


ENQUSH 




Speech i 




EngBshlVl 






MATH 


Algebra A' 


Alsebra 


Bus. Math 








SCIENCE 


General 
Science 


Biology I 


Biology II** 


• 


- 


• 


HUMMUmES 


World 
History 




American 
ilstory 


Civics i 
Cons. Ed.jf 






OTHEfl 




P. E. /Health 


P.E. 


Elective— 

FiJiana* 






TECHNICM. 
EMPHA^ 


Business & 
Technology 
Concepts 


Keyboardlng 

I. 


Mv. Key./ 
Word. 

Processing 


Office 
Practice (2) 






RELATED 
TECHNICAL 




Computer . " 
Concepts i 




Accounting 
I 




• 


cflEorrs 


6 


6 


6 


6 







SECONDAR Y. -24 Credits POST-SECONOAflY (AAS) 

I'Could be accelerated 
2-Could be Alg. I • 
3~Could be Alg. II 
4-Could be Chem. or Physics 



Tech Prep Educators also jointly design instrucUonal strategies to strengthen the relationship 
\ between academic content and appUcatioa 

The Secondarr/Poat-Segondarr Partnerahte 

Tech Prep provides students with opportunities that maximize experiences at both secondazy and 
po^-secondaxy levels. Tech Prep represents a strong linkage t>etween secondary axid post- 
secondaxy institutions to provide a snuoth transition from one level to the next without 
duplication of eSbrt. The secondaxy experience is weQ articulated to the post-secondaxy program 
to pronnde a solid foundation for advanced technteal studies at a post-secondaxy mstlttttlon. 
Articulation also exisures that students can continue when appropriate in a four-year baccalau- 
reate program with mlxUmal loss of credit Ultimately. Tech Prep prepares students to beneOt from 
a lifetime of teaming oppoitunities. 
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Trico HiRh ??chool 



1. 


romp 1 And Lit I (1 dr.) 


I. 


Cowp IT and Ut II (1 Cr.) 


I. 


Comp/tlt III (I Ct.) 


I. 


2. 


AlAe^ra 1 (1 Cr.) 


2. 


Alp.ehra IT (1 Cr.) 


2. 


Study Hall/Study Hall* 


2. 


1. 


Health (1/2 Or.) 
P.K. (1/8 Cr.)** 


1. 


nrlver Kd (1/A Cr.) 
Intro. Cowp. (1/& Cr.) 
Speech (1/2 Cr.) 


3. 


Am. History (1 Cr.) 


3. 


/». 


Kyb^. T/'% FoTTO. (1 Cr.) 


6. 


French IT (1 Cr.) 


4. 


Kes. Mgm. (1/2 Cr.) 
Infor: Proc. (1/2 Cr.) 


1 

A. 


s. 




5. 


umai 


5. 


LUNCH 


5. 




Tntro T^b Science (1 Cr.) 


6. 


PR (2 sen. - 1/4 Cr.) 


6. 


PE (2 sem. - 1/A Cr.)*** 


6. 


7. 


French T (I Cr.) 


7. 


Biology (I Cr.) 


7. 


Accounting I (1 Cr.) 


7. 


B. 


Study Hall/Study Hall* 


«. 


Study Hall/Rlective* 


8. 


Off. Mach. (1/2 Cr.) 


«. 



Ad. PI. English (1 Cr.) 

Government (1/2 Cr.) 
Paychology (1/2 Cr,) 

Study Hall/Study Hall* 



Family Living (1/2 Cr.) 



*Studenta at Trico are encouraged to have a stu*<* hall aaaignment. Our study halls are ;;:onducted in a quiet, studious 
manner conducive to studying. 

**The aemeater student takes Health « only one semester of PK is required by states 

***.Tttniors and Seniors have the option of waiving PK to take an academic class required ^or college entrance 
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TRICO HIGH SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL PROGRAM 
COURSE SELECTIONS 



FRESHMAN YEAR 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 



JUNIOR YEAR 



SENIOR YEAR 



1. English (1) 



2. Math (1) 



3. Science (1) 



4. P.E. (1) 



5 . * Keyboardinq (1) 

6. Study Hall 

7. 

8. 

9. 



1. English (1) 



1. English (1) 



1. English (1) 



2. Math (1) 



3, Science (1) 



4. Health (1/2) 



2. American History (1 ) 2. Government (1/2) 

3. * Info. Process. (1/2 ) 3. Social Problems (1/2) 

4 . * Off. Machines (1/2) 4 . Reso. jce Mr ■ (1/2) 



5. P.E. or Elective (1/2) 5. * Speedwriting (1) 

6. Intro to Comput. (1/4) 6. Elective (1) 

7. Driver*8 Ed. (1/4) 7. Study Hall 

8 . * Ad vanced Keyboard . ( 1 / 2 ) 8. 

9. Study Hall 9. 



5. * Office Practice (1) 

6. * Office Practice Lab(l ) 

7. * Adv. Info. Proc. (1/2 ) 

8. Study Hall 

9. 



Credits = 5 



Credits * 5 



Credits = 5 



Credits = 5 



^Business Classes Required for the Secretarial Program. 
Number in parentheses indicates credit. 

TOTAL CREDITS REQUIRED FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION =20 



MARION HtGH SCHOOL 
MARKETING/MANAGEMENT EMPHASIS 



ENQUSH 

MATH 

SDENCE 

HUMANITIES 

OTHER 

MAJOR 

RELATED 



9th 

Englbhl 

Mgebrai 
Physical Sclenca 



P.E./Health 



Keyboarding 
Bective 



lOUi 

English if 



Algebra 11/ 
Qsoiratry 



Global Studies 



P.E. Safety 



Busint^ Concept Computer i 



Oral Comm. 
Elective 



11th 

English ill 



Algebra Hi/ 
Geom^/Trig. 

Biology I 



American History 



P.E. 



12th 

English IV 



App. Tech./ 

Physics/ 

Chemistry 

Sociology/ 
Psychology 

P.E. 

Gr Con.Ed 



Computer Programming Prin. Mgt/ 

Bus. Ownership 
Accounting i Accounting II 



if a class In Retailing. Business Law. Salesmanship is taught, it could be taken as the lOth grade elective. 
24 credits for graduation 



mo 
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MODEL FOR OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 



SUBJECT 
AREA 

ENGLIStf 

MATMRMX^TTCS 
SCIENCE 

HUMAraTIES 
OTHER 



9th 

English I 
Algebra I 



lOth 

English II 
Geometry 



11th 



Action Chem. or Biology 
General Science 



For. Lang. 
P-E. 



Dr. Ed. /Health 
P.E. 



12th 



English III APPLIED COMM . 

APPLIED MATH. 



American History Geog r a phy/C. Events 

Government/Consumer Ed 



For .Lang 
P.E. 



P.E 



TECHNICAL 
EMPHASIS 

RELATED 
TECHNICAL 



Keyboard ing I Bus. Concepts 



Intro. to 
Computer 



COMPUTER 

APPLICATIONS 



Office Practice 
Office Practice 



Accounting 
Intro. to Tech. 

APV.CQMP . APPLICATIONS 



CREDITS 



6.5 



6.5 



6.5 



6.5 



NOTES: This plant more than covers Crab Orchard's graduation requirements as veil as 
projected college entrance requirements for 1993. working with an eight-period day, 
we do not presently offer enough courses to complete this kind of model. Therefore, 
those courses which are underlined are suggested courses which I would like to 
added to our curriculum. 



see 



The gap between the two years of foreign language is the result of state requirements 
to teach Driver's Ed. to Sophomores. It might be offset by offering two of the 
one-semester humanities classes to Freshmen and placing the foreign language courses 
back-to-back in the 11th and 12th grades. 



One other change that would have to be made: Keyboarding is not presently offered 
to 9th graders. 



AGENDA 

TECH PREP-BUSINESS PROGRAMS MEEllNG 
Monday, May 5, 1991 



A. Announcements 

B. Business Advisoiy Committee 

Program Standards 
C Articulation with CTC Office Systems and Specialties 

D. Business Education Summer Conference Participation 

E. Teacher Certification Requirements 

F. Adjournment 



OFFICE CAREERS PROOtANS ARTICDIATIOH AGREENEMTS BETWEEIi 
GHAMPAIOf-FORD VOCATIC»IA];. SYSTBIf AND PAREIAMD COUJBGE 



OmCE CAREERS PROGRAMS ARTICULATION 

BETWEEN 
CHAMPAIGN-FORD SYSTEM 
AND 

PARKLAND COLLEGE 



JVRTICUIATION A6REEHENT 
Profi-Jiency Requirements Listed 



OFTXCE CMtEERS 
(Certificat»s mnd A.A.8. Degree*) 



end 

cBjyipjtxOT-FosD Gouinnr RBOxcnmx* 

EliUCATXON FOR SMPtiOYKBRT JOtTZClIXATION AGBEEMENT 
TERMS AMD OOia>ZTZC»rS 
for the 
OFFICE CAREERS FR06RMIS 



Baeed upon the imitual concern for the needs of etudentt pursuing the 
Office Careers programs and in an effort to provide a continuing 
articulated program that builds on paet learning experience and eliminates 
unnecessary duplication of instruction, the following are agreements to 
which we mutually subscribes 

1. students who have fulfilled the learning outcome objectives 
within the College's identified specialty area, and who are 
certified as being c«npetent in this subject matter (see 
attached certification prepared by high echool teacher) will 
be recognized for credits in this specialty area at parkland 
College. These credits will apply toward the certificate 
and/or degree program. 

Refer to section titled "Articulated Courses. - 



2. Applicants for credit must meet all Parkland College admission 

requirements and be enrolled/registered students in good standing 
with parkland College. Credits will be held in escrow to be applied 
toward the Office Careers programs at Parkland College. Credits can 
be applied toward other programs as requested and approved on an 
individual basis. 



3. Should a student intending to receive credit under this agreement 
fail to make satisfactory progress in the next higher level course, 
if any, the student may be required to transfer back to a lower 
level course at the discretion of the Parkland College faculty. 



4« Thi0 agraement will be in affect for the 19^1-19^2 academic year 
and ia aubject to review and renewal in the month of February each 
year. Either party in thie agrement loey withdraw from the 
agreement given one year'e notice. 



PARXUUID COXXBOE 



CBMIPJaeK^FORD OOmiTT 

RBOzmm. maaatw for 

EMPMYiaaiX SYSTEM 



Dept. cnair# 
Information Syatras 



Planning Grant Director 



Date 



vate 



Vice President for 
Academic Administration 



Chairman r 

Board of Control 



Date 



Date 



ERLC 



ChafflpAign-Ford County Regional Education for l^loyment System 

and 

Parkland Collage 
Articulation Agre«Mnt for Crf»dit 

Parkland College Program Reguirttnenta 

General procedurea for finalising credit are ae follows s 

1* A final official high echcwl tranecript amat Ite forwarded directly 

frm the high echool to the Parklai^d College Registrar's of fice« The high 
echool transcript must have couree enrollomnt /grades reflected on the 
tranaeript. 

2. Studente may apply for credit in college courses at Parkland Colle^ 
directly related to their high schTOl course %rark within tw years 
from the date of the coo^letion of that course work. 

3* Credit will be finalised and recorded on a etudent^s Parkland 
College academic record (transcript) only after the sueceaeful 
completion of a minimtun 12 amester hours of course %mrk and by 
meeting requirements of that coursers articulation agremsent before 
credit will be officially recorded by the Regietrar's office. 

4. Studente wishing to receive credit baaed on high school course 
wo*:k and applied to their career program at parkland College may 
receive up to 16 semester hours of credit. Credit will be awarded 

on an individual basis as approved by the Registrar's Office and the 
appropriate department « 

8<me studenta may have additional high school couree work which 
meets the credit reguiremente. in this case, the student will be 
permitted to take other course work based upon the recommendation of 
the faculty advisor. 

5. Students are responsible for initiating this process to pursue obtaining 
credit through the Registrar's Office. 

6. Students who enroll in directly-related occupational programs after a two- 
year time lapse (specified in No. 1 above) will have the opportunity 

to complete appropriate proficiency tests (for a fee) to validate 
their prior learning, or complete the appropriate college course (s) 
at Parkland. 

7. Included are specific COURSE and PROGRAM Guidelines. 
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ASTICUUTIOH HETBODS 
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fhmJSD COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIW^AL EDUCATION ARTICWATION ACTIVITIES 



Listed below arc activities, designed to enhance career education, that Parkland 
plans to initiate vith the high schools and regional vocational delivery systems- 



1. Coordinating Vocational Educat ion Curricula 

During the 1988-89 academic year. Parkland College career program faculty 
members assisted high school vocational education teachers in developing a 
regionali«ed cwrrlculum for the Cbaapaign-Ford Vocational System. 
Curriculum components were developed for Agri -Business, Accounting, 
Automotive Technology, Marketing/Management, Business Information 
Processing, Child Development, Construction Technology, Electronics, and 
Graphics. 

Por the 1989-90 academic year. Parkland College faculty members will 
continue to work directly vith high school teachers and coordinate the 
vocational education curriculum of the high school with Parkland' s. The 
purpose of this articulation activity is to reduce duplication in coursework 
and to establish more effective coianunication, academic advisement, and 
transition linkages between Parkland and the high schools. For more 
information, call 351-2236. 



2. Career Explorations 

Teams conposed of Parkland College career program faculty members will visit 
area high schools to provide students with information regarding potential 
employment and training opportunities available to them after graduation 
from high school. For more information, call 351-2236. 



3. Speakers Bureau - Career Exp lorations 

Faculty and staff members from Parkland College are available to visit 
classrooms of local high schools to speak on a wide range of topics related 
to career planning. For more information, call 351-2508. 



A. Career Connection 

The Career Connection is a large job fair open to both community college and 
high school students. Job openings and career planning are both emphasized 
at this event. For more information, call 351-2612. 



HIGH SCH(»L VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ARTICUUTION 
—Page 2-- 



5. In-Service Training 

Parkland College career program faculty oenbers will develop and present 
workshops/seoinars to high school vocational education ^« . 

service training. Activities related to high technology will be enphasited. 
The topics selected for in-service training cane fro» the Education for 
Employient plan developed by the Chaavaign-Ford Vocational System. For »ore 
information, call 351-2236. 

6. Job Placement 

The Parkland College Career Center has extended iob placenent services to 
District high school students. The services include resuae preparation. Job 
search adviseaient, and access to full- and part-tine Job openings. For nore 
infonnationf call 351-2412. 

7. Technology Preparation 

If f undine becomes available from the federal government, Parkland College 
intends to work with the regional vocational delivery systems f ^J^^Pi^f 
a Technology Preparation curriculun for high school students. This type of 
curriculum establishes a generic program, comprised of a vide range of 
courses that prepare high school students for entry into different 
technological training programs after graduation. The general concept is 
for students to take two years of technical preparation courses at high 
school and follow with two years of actual training for a technical career 
at the coEcwnity college (2+2). For more information, call 351-2236. 



PARKLAND COLLEGE 
Articulated Courses 



PARKLAMD COXXSCS 

CKAMPiaCN-FOItD COOHTY HEGZOMAL 
EDUCATION FOR SKPXAyKENT ARTXCUXATZOM AOREEKSNT 



Offies ^fmx% Pragma 



Secondary Course t Typevrritin^ Z 

Poatsecondary Courae Artlealatadt OFC 110 (Typewriting X) 

To receive credit for OFC 110, atudenta may either 

A. Succeaafully cta^lete the sequential course, OFC 111, with 
a grade of c or better, or 

B* Paaa a proficiency exam by meeting the following reguironents. 

1. straight Codv Soeedt 

On a five-minute timed writing, type at least; 40 words per 
minute with no more than five errors. 

2. Productloni 

On a one-hour production test, which could include any of the 
following, type three of the following docuii»nts as mailable 
copy: 

a. An interoffice neniorandum. 

b. A business letter with special features in any acceptable 
letter style. 

c. A table with columnar headings. 

d. A basic centering problem. 

e. A business form, such as an invoice or purchase order. 

f. A one-page report (bound or unbound; with or without 



footnotes) . 
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An outline. 



NOTE: 



Student will perform the work using a word processor. Choice of 
software will by made by student. 
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PARKLAND COLLEQB 
AND 

CHAMPAIGN-FORD COUNTY REGIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR EMPLOYMENT ARTICULATION AGREEMENT 

Offlcs Car«»n Wto^rmmB 

PROFICIENCY REQUIREMENTS 
8oeond&ry Courses Typewriting II 

PoeteecondAry Course Articulatedi OFC III (Typewriting II) 

In order to proficiency the Parkland College course OFC 111 (Typewriting II) 
the student should be able tos 

1. Straight Copy Speeds 

On a five-minute timed writing, type at least 55 %iords per minute with no 
more than five errors. 

2. Productiont 

On a one--hour production testf which could include any of the 
following^ type three of the documents as mailable copy: 

a» hn interoffice memorandum. 

b. h two-^page business letter with special features. 

c. A ruled table. 

d* A one-page legal document. 

e» A business form. 

f • A one-page report, bound or unbound. 



NOTE: 



Students will proficiency this course using a word processor with the 
student's choice of software. 



PMtKLftNP COLLESE 
AND 

CBAHPAION-FOBO COOVTt REGIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR EKPLOYKENT ARTICUIATIPN AGREEMENT 

Offiet Camra FregroM 

Pmi^lFffffy REOPIREMENTS 

Sepondary Cour»«» Eeyboardtng 

Poat secondary Courae Articulated! OPC 117 (Keyboardlng) 

In order to proficiency the Parkland College courae OPC 117 (Keyboarding) 
the student should be able tot 

SrY.rfflB^^^-'^Qp^ Speed » 

on a three-minute timed writing, type by touch at least fifteen (15) 
%#ord8 per minute with no irore than three errors. 

In addition, student should know how to establish appropriate margins and t 



PMUCLiafD CQLLEG5 
AND 

CHAMPAIGH--FORD COtntTY REGIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR EMPLOYKENT ARTXCOLATXQN AGREEMENT 

Off ie* emrmmn FregrMs 

PROFICIENCY REODIREMENTS 

Secondary Courses Shorthand Z 

Pooteecondary Couree ArtieuXatedx OPC 130 (Shorthand Z) 

In order to receive credit for the Parkland College couree OFC 130 (Shorthand I) 
the etudent leay either 

A* Succeeafully complete the aequentiel couree, OPC 131, with a grade of C 
or better, or 

B* Paaa a proficiency exam by meeting the following requiroaiente. 

1* Speed Dictationi 

Take dictation of unpreviewed, new material (three minutes of 
dictation) at SO worde per minute. 

This material must be transcribed (95% accuracy) on either a 
typewriter or a word processor* Thirty minutes is allowed for 
transcription* 

student will pass, with a minimum of 70% accuracy, a dictated 
lOG-word theory test. Student may choose shorthand method « 
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PARKLAND C0XX6CE 
AMP 

CHAMPAIGN-FORD COUNTY REGIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR EKPLOYMENT ARTICULATION AGREEMENI 

Off ic« Cav««rs Pxograas 

yaOPTCIEHCY REQUIREMENTS 

Secondary Courset Of f lc9 Practice 

Poatsttcondary Course Articulated: OFC 270 (Electronic Office Proeeduree) 

In ordar to proficiency the ParJaand College courae OFC 270 (Electronic Office 
Proeedores) the atudent ab<^uld be able tot 

1. Complete a minlimim lOO-queation objective examination with at least 70% 
accuracy. 

2. Complete three assignn^nta which can include any of the 
following typee of work. Work must be 100% accurate. 

a. Prepare outgoing communication forms, eueh as 
USPS, Federal Express, UPS, etc. 

b. Show proficiency in basic telephone services. 

c. Be able to process incoming coasnunications. 

d. Given rough-draft information, plan a meeting, 
including preparation of an agenda. 

a. Prepare a simple payroll. 

3. Prior to exam time, the student must also have a current Resume submitted 
to the ParMand instructor adniinistering the proficiency exam. 



R. LAKE LAND OOIfkDNlTY COLLEGE TECH PREP PLANNING GRANT PROPOSAL 
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msm. ABsmcT 



fftUi IipleieatiQg Tecb Pr^ ia Acccnntiog, istaqamt, EBtre^reneuEsIiip, and Banldiig at 1^ Und College and selected 
Eastem Illinois Education for E^loyiest Systei SdMols 

FSIBOPiL vmsnsiam: hi. son Sastooa and Hs. Susan Banflaod 

ifiSSGf: Late Land College and ti» Extern Illinois Educatins for ^loyi^ Systa 

UXmOB: Soutb Bottte 45, Hattoon, lUisois 61938 (Lake Land College vill be fiscal agency) 

1. Identify business, latb, sci^ice, and English/cononication edocators, ooasselois, siiinistratoEs, and private-sector 

business people ubo viU serve on tbs progi^i devel^ient (advisory) teai before s^tsiba: 15, 1991. 

2. Provide preliiis^ inservice on Tecb Prep to all nesbers of the proqraM devel^wnt teaa before lovober 1, 1991. 

3. Identify acadeiic and oocopational oatcoies od standards for later corricnlai developient f or eaci) of tbe four progcai 

areas by Bovodier 30, 1991. 

4. Ooffitnct inservice activities on Tecb Pr^ institictiaial strategies, coiricalai dsvelopnat, and erase content for teais 

of teedm, oonoselors, and adiinistiatois ficon ead) of the tbrm participating secondary sdiools and fm Ute 
Land College before January 30, 1992. 

5. Develop overall Tect Pr^ curricului coKspts to leet tbe needs of the previously identified outooies and standards by 

Nardi 30, 1992. 

6. Identify Specific courses and course segi^ices, and teacbers for isdusioa in a Ted) Prep curriculm for accounting, 

lanagmt, «itrepr«ifflirsbip, and banking by iprU IS, 1992. 

7. Identify specific students for partidpatioB in ttie Tecb Prep courses by IprU 15, 1992. 

8. Fr^are and ii^»att a laiteting pregrai to preiote fecb Piep in tiie sdioels by June 1, 1992. 

9. Evaluate tbe progress and process used throagboot the develo^ent stage of this Tech Prep activity, to be ooipleted by 

3rm 30, 1992. 

10. Begin full iipleientatios of all four Tech Prep business prograis in the Fall of 1992. 
jj^OCEDOSES: 

This project vill begin by identifying the appropriate individuals froi education and business (objective 1) to serve on a 
prograi developMsit tea to advise through the process of iipleieatiog the project. The teas leiben vill be provided with 
insmice so they vill be avare of the leaning and iiportance of Tech Prep (Objective 2). The prograi deivelopient teai vill 
then be taken through the process of idoitifying and validating occupational and acadodc outcoHs needed by stadnrts exiting 
the lech Pr^ prograis (objective 3). An inservice vill then be co»hieted vith school personnel (^jective 4) to faiiliariie 
tha vith instructi«i8l strategies such as coopo&tive leaning, and curricului mterials for Tech Prep, i general lodel for 
Tedi Pr^ vill be developed (objective 5) to serve as a guide for lore specific activities, courses and course segoences 
vill be identified at each school (objective 6) in iddch fedi Prep will be iiploaited. Specific students vill be targeted 
(objective 7) for involveiest in the prograi and a nrketing effort vUl begin to get thai enrolled and to infon all 
anliesce of Tech Prep (objective 8). Throughout the entire project, evaluation vill occur (objective 9). ^ Tech Itep 
prograis vill be fully iapleiented in the Fall of 1992 (objective 10). 

POTEHTXiL mP&CT: 

is a result of this project, three secondary schools and Lake Land College vill have Tech Prep prograis in place. The 
greatest i^act vill be on students coipleting the prograe in that they vill be lore eiployable and at higher than sonal 
entry salaries. E^loyers vill also find that they are eiploying hi^ quality vorkers and both graduates of the pcogran 
and oployers vill find greater satisfaction. 

OELIVT^VKi: 

Project quarterly and final reports vill be delivered as required in the KFP. 



5.0 NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 



5.1 INTRODUCTION 

Educators teaching vocational subjects and those teaching the so called 
traditional academic subjects have been challenged In recent years to Improve 
ntath* science* communication, technology, problem solving/decision Eoaking, and 
other skills In secondary and post- secondary students. The I980's was a time 
for Intensive review and evaluation of education in this country. Several 
studies, beginning with A Nation at Risk, blasted education in the United 
States. As a result, several reform measures have been undertaken that range 
from overhauling secondary and post -secondary programs, to restructuring 
teacher education. 

One of the significant educational reforms has been the Tech Prep 
initiative. Tech Prep has the potential to reach more students than many 
other reform movements of the past. Tech Prep will greatly Impact vocational 
education in the schools. This is an important consideration since the 
average high school student takes more credits of vocational education (4.2 
credits) than of English (4.0 credits).* It is also Important to realize that 
Tech Prep will not supplant vocational education, but will supplement 
traditional vocational and academic courses. 

Successful vocational education programs have demonstrated time and 
again that there Is more than one way to learn. In many fields the 
traditional educational sequence is to first learn concepts and principles, 
then apply them to simulations and real world situations. This logical, 

*John G. «1rt. *A new Federal Law on Vocational Education: Hill Reform 
Follow?' in Phi Delta Kappan. February 1991, p. 427. 
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rigorous approach to education has proven to be successful for only a limited 
segment of the student population; yet it is the dominant approach used for 
all students in academic courses in schools. 

Many students, however, do not learn m^^ with this theory/application 
approach. They have difficulty assimilating abstract theories and analytical 
procedures. These students are often quite intelligent but are perceived as 
average to poor learners and are ranked in the second or third quarter of 
their class. Many of these students will later succeed in programs that 
emphasize a "hands-on" approach to learning. Students learn while practicing 
applications where the principle is being taught and used. 

Because of the important contribution that vocational educators have 
made over the years with the "hands-on" approach to teaching, they are now 
finding themselves In a role in the educational structure that is changing and 
expanding to incorporate a larger sequent of the student population. This is 
a critical element of Tech Prep, the integration of vocational and academics 
and the use of appropriate methodology to be able to reach the students in the 
25th to 75th percentile in the schools. 

Teachers of vocational subjects have begun to talk to, and work with, 
teachers of the traditional academic subjects. School administrators and 
counselors, and local and area business representatives are all becoming a 
part of this necessary marriage in order to Implement Tech Prep. This has 
been unheard of in the past. 

Lake Land College and the Eastern Illinois Education For Employment 
System have a history of collaboration to affect educational change and 
progress. Examples of such collaborative efforts include but are not limited 
to: 

6 
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1. Lake Land College and Nattoon High School have shared facilities 
at Lake Land College for a metals program. 

2. Lake Land College has extension centers at 27 t>^gh schools In the 
Eastern Illinois EFE System and uses secondary schuol teachers to 
Instruct Lake Land courses. 

3. A shared advisory connlttee for business^ grades 9-14 currently 
exists and Is being used for articulation and current on-going 
Tech Prep activities. 

4. Articulation agreements have been put in place and others are 
being developed which will facilitate the movement of students 
from the Eastern Illinois EFE System high schools through Lake 
Land College. 

5. A student services comDittee for guidance and counseling currently 
exists and 1^ made up of high school and Lake Land College 
representatives. 

6. An advisory cunmlttee for Transition, Retraining and Career 
Knowledge (TRACK) for special populations is in place and 
functioning. 

7. An active program for single parent homemakers and teen parents is 
in place at Lake Land College working in conjunction with Eastern 
Illinois EFE System schools. These programs work closely with 
another program to place students in non -traditional careers. 
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In a document titled Lake Land College: Strengthening Progrm 
Application^ FY 199l'9t the institutional long-range plan was cited. It said 
Lake Land College will: 

1. Promote equal access to academic excellence for the growing 
minority and otherwise disadvantaged population of its service 
region. 

2. Contribute to the state-wide effort to improve undergraduate 
education. 

3. Initiate a process to determine appropriate nsasures of 
institutional effectiveness. 

4. Contribute to the economic development of the colleges service 
area through linkages with public schools, four-year colleges and 
universities, community agencies, LLC alumni, and local business 
and industry. 

5. Seek to augment its state appropriated budget with resources from 
grants, contracts and fund-raising. 

The Lake Land College district constitutes the largest geographical area 
of any coimminity college district in the state o' Illinois, 4,000 square 
miles. The district includes all or parts of 15 counties and 34 secondary 
schools. The college serves a population of nearly 200,000 aUhough there are 
no towns within the district with a population over 20,000. 

Lake Land College provides pre-baccalaureate programs, career and 
occupational programs, general education studies, community education 
programs, and cultural activities for residents of the district. Lake Land 



' Lake Land College. Strengthening Program Application. FY 1991-92. 1990. 
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College maintains a proud tradition of esploying highly qualified faculty and 
staff and an administration that is extremely supportive of the colleges 
academic pursuits. . 

Lake Land College offers numerous certificate and Associate of Applied 
Science programs in vocational-technical areas. Within business, the focus of 
this proposal, seven AAS options are available as are five certificate 
granting programs. 

The Eastern Illinois Education for Employment System is a consortium of 
28 school districts in collaboration to update and develop vocational 
progranning. The school districts are located in an eight county area in East 
Central Illinois (Douglas, Coles, Cumberland, Shelby, Houltrie, Clark, Edgar, 
and Effingham counties). The school district's high schools range in size 
from 90 to 900 students. Each district's superintendent Is a meober of the 
EFE System's Board of Control. The System has 26 programs and 97 approved 
courses. The programs Mere developed in conjunction with business and 
Industry representatives. These representatives met with teachers in the 
region to analyze job related tasks to determine what needed to be taught in 
order to prepare students for entry level employment. The System's programs 
are being articulated with Lake Land College and specific agreements for 
advanced placement at the College are being developed. EIEFES Is the largest 
geographical system in the state and has the largest number of school 
districts being served. 

Through the completion of this project, Tech Prep programs will be 
implemented In four areas of business. The areas targeted for initial Tech 
Prep Implementation include 1) Accounting, 2) Management, 3) Entrepreneurship, 
and 4) Banking. Development of an Accounting Tech Prep program has already 



begtin. That Initiative began as a result of grant "activities flowing through 
f4stern minds University working cooperatively with Lake Land College and 
the Eastern niinois EFE system. The accounting activity will have progressed 
to the point of having selected vocational, academic, administrative, and 
business representatives to participate in the implementation process. 
Inservlce has been provided for the participants and the participants will 
begin to identify student outcomes prior to the beginning of this proposed 
project. These activities will be used as a model for implementing the other 
three business areas. 

Three secondary schools in the Eastern Illinois EFE System have been 
identified to be included in the initial implementation of Tech Prep. They 
are Neoga High School, Shelbyville HigJ School, and Marshall High School. 

Neoga High School has 246 students, the total district enrolls 849 
students. Neoga is centrally located in the EFE region and is seven miles 
South of the Lake Land College campus. The area has seen an increase In 
Industry In the last five years with a local manufacturer that has grown and 
Increased the work force. The local bank has also expanded. There is a new 
senior citizen housing conqjlex with a nursing home under construction. 
Residents of Neoga also work in nearby Mattoon and Effingham. 

Shelbyville High School enrolls 439 students with a district enrollment 
of 1414 students. Shelbyville is located at the Western edge of the EFE 
region by Lake Shelbyville. Residents travel to Opcjtur, Springfield, and 
Mattoon to work with bus service provided for workers departing to 
Springfield. 

Marshall High School enrolls 373 students with a district enrollment of 
1299 students. Marshall Is locate^* at the South Eastern edge of the EFE 



region at the Indiana border. There has been a decline in inanufacturlng jobs 
In the last ten years but there has been an increase in office and accounting 
positions. Many citizens wrk in Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Neoga and Shelbyville have been involved in an Applied Comatnication 
project being conducted through the Business Education Department at Eastern 
Illinois University and have been inserviced on academic Integration. 
Business and English teachers are Impleoenting the curriculum in their 
schools. Additionally, business teachers from Neoga and Shelbyville represent 
all of the schools In the Eastern Illinois EFE System to develop business 
program ertlculation agreements between the secondary schools and Lake Land 
College. Marshall High School has entered into an agreement with TRW, a large 
global conq>any, where TRW granted the school district a large amount of money 
to purchase computers and In return the school district provides computer 
training for TRW employees. TRW also employs graduates of Marshall High 
School and employs students enrolled in the cooperative vocational education 
program. TRW is a diversified corporation which focuses on providing products 
and services with a high technology or engineering content to the automotive, 
space and iefense Industries, and in information systems markets. TRW Is the 
leading supplier of automotive air bags and seat belts. TRW also is a credit 
reporting company, a real estate appraisal and loan company, and Is a ''eader 
in computer service and repair. 

This proposed project will be a joint effort between Lake Land College 
and the Eastern Illinois Education for Eiapioyment System to develop and 
implement Tech Prep programs in the areas of Accounting, Management, 
Entrepreneurship, and Banking in order to increase the technical, vocational, 
and academic skills of participants. Students completing the entire sequence 
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of classes, nine through 14, will finish with an associate degree with 
competence that Is based on Industry standards and skills that should be 
greater than students not In Tech Prep programs. 

The project will follow a process of Involving math, science, 
Engl Ish/cooBtunlcat Ions and business teachers, counselors, administrators and 
representatives from businesses to develop and Impl^nent Tech Prep programs. 
All groups will be provided Inservice activities to become better Informed of 
Tech Prep. Acad«Blc and employment outcomes will be Identified upon which 
curriculum and course sequences will be specified. Once the programs are in 
place, extensive marketing of the Tech Prep programs will begin and will 
include Internal audiences within the schools and external audiences including 
business representatives/eoq}loyers and parents. 

5.2 OBJECTIVES 

The following objectives will be completed through the efforts and 
activities of this proposed project: 

1. Identify business, math, science, and English/communication educators, 
counselors, administrators, and private- sector business people who will 
serve on the program development (advisory) team before September 15, 
19gi. 

2. Provide preliminary inservice on Tech Prep to all roeBA>ers of the program 
development team before November 1, 1991. 

3. Identify academic and occupational outcomes and standards for later 
curriculum development for each of the four program areas by November 
30, 1991. 



4. Conduct inservice activities on Tech Prep instructional strategies, 
curriculum developntent, and course content for teams of teachers, 
counselors, and adjnini^trators from each of the three participating 
secondary schools and frota lake land College before January 30, 1992. 

5. Develop overall Tech Prep curriculurs concepts to meet the needs of the 
previously identified outcomes and standards by March 30, 1992. 

6. Identify specific courses and course sequences, and teachers for 
inclusion in a Tech Prep curriculuB for accounting, managenent, 
entrepreneurship, and banking by April 15, 1992. 

;Qontify specific students for participation in the Tech Prep courses by 
April 15, 1992. 

8. Prepare and implement a marketing program to proorote Tech Prep in the 
schools by June 1, 1992. 

9. Evaluate the progress and process used throughout the development stage 
of this Tech Prep activity, to be completed by June 30, 1992. 

10. Begin full implementation of all four Tech Prep business programs in the 
Fall of 1992. 
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5.3 PROCEDURES 

Each of the objectives will be achieved through the procedures as 
outlined below. 

Objective 1 - Identify business, math, science, and 
Engl ish/cOBBRunlcat ion educators, counselors, a<teinistrators, and private 
sector business people idto Mill serve on the program development (advisory) 
team before September 15, 1991. 



Ptocedore 


Sate 


Staff RBspoisible 


ItOB Seeded 


Target Pojpolation 


1.1 Confer vitb Kbia- 


8/i/n 


SaBterson/BaBeiaDd 


Rate 


Sdml and Imsiaess 


istrators to idratify 








MrSfflBBftl 


peisomiel fioi sdicols, 










and tith bosioess 










teachgcs to idaotify 










biBioess/indttstry 










reftressntatives for 




















1.2 CoBtact Selected 


8/30/91 


Santkxsoa/lanfland 


Office SoppUes 


Sdiool and tasiness 


pessoaoel and gain 








pecsoai»I 


tlieir acc^itanoi and 










a^toval to serve on 










pro^SB developKot 










teai 











The sanie group of Individuals will woHc together as a large program 
developmert (advisory) team even though they may have specific areas of 
interest within business. When specific curricular areas are being addressed, 
the large developmental team will be divided into specific content areas of 
interest. It should be noted that through the activities that have begun as 
discussed earlier in this proposal, a core group of individuals has already 
been identified and has met. That group will be expanded beyond the current 
accounting representatives. 
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Objective 2 - Provide preliminary Inservice on Tech Prep to all Bember 
of the program development team before November 1, I99I. 





Date 


Staff SespoosiMe 


Xtee Iteeded Target Popolatios 


2.1 Arras^ dat£ aod place 
to coodliict iasenrice 


10/15/91 


SaQdersoB/EaBflasd 
coordinator 


Tecb Frep laf oTBatioo Progcai DevelojpeBt 

(Judrisory) 


2.2 Prepare nterials and 
activities for Tedi 
Fr^ iiiseivice 


10/15/91 


SaodscsoB/laiiflaBd 
Coordisator 


Tecb Pr^ iBforBatioB Prograi Derelopaent 

(Idvisory) Teai 


2.3 Conduct InsorTice for 
all mtacs of tite 
Prograa Oevelopisst 
(Jblvisory) Teai 


10/30/91 


SaniersoB/EaoflaDd 
ODordiBator 


Ted) Ftep Inf (mtion Proqraa Qavelqusnt 

(idrisorif) Vbbb 



Experience and knowledge gained from what has been completed with the 
accounting Tech Prep initiative at Lake land College will be used to pr.vlde 
t- » basis for the inservice activity. Outside consultants will be used to 
vjnduct portions of the Inservice activity as needed In order to make the 
members of the program development (advisory) team knowledgeable of Tech Prep 
and the plans for Instituting Tech Prep at Lake Land College and the high 
schools. 

Each of the committee members will be Informed of what Tech Prep Is and 
how Important it Is to the preparation of highly trained future employees for 
business. Committee members will learn what their respective roles will be 
with Tech Prep and they will make plans for future activities. 
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Objective 3 - Identify academic and occupational outcomes and standards 
for later curriculum development for each of the four program areas by 
November 30, I99I. 



Procedure 


Oats 


staff BespoasiUft 




Target Fifolation 


3.1 Amoge Keting vith 
PrograM Oevelopiffit 
Ten 


n/is/n 


SandsrsoB/Banflaad 
Coordinator 


Task lists, otttcoie 
ststemts froi 
prsrious research 


Prograi Oavolopient 
Tea 


3.2 CiHRiBCt researdi to 
ideatify tasks and 
mitcoMS froi 
pmloos reseaxt± 


U/20/91 


SastooB/Sanflaiid 
Coordinator 


Sane as 3.1 


Saie as 3.1 


3.3 lold leetisq tfitli 
Prograi Developieat 
(Adrisory) Teai 


U/30/91 


Sandersoa/lBDflaBd 
Coordinator 


Saie as 3.1 


saie as 3*1 


3.4 Ideatify wttcoMS and 
standards a^opriate 
for accounting, lan- 
agnmti basking and 


u/30/n 


SandersoD/BaBflaBd 
Coordinator 


Saie as 3.1 


Saie as 3.1 



Since numerous tasks and outcomes have been identified in previous 
research and curriculum developmeiit activities, they can be used as a base for 
beginning to identify outcomes for Tech Prep. By using existing outcomes for 
illustrative purposes, the members of the program development team will more 
easily grasp the concept and will provide more useful infonnation. Outcomes 
will be identified for math, science, English/communication, uusintss, human 
relations, decision making/problem solving and other areas determined 
Important by business and industry representatives. 
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Objective 4 - Conduct inservice activities on Tech Prep instructional 
strategies, curriculum development, and course content for teams of teachers, 
counselors, and administrators from each of the three participating secondary 
schools and from lake Land College before January 30, 1992. 



I^ocedure 


Date 


Staff Sespmsible 


Ittts leeded Tar^ Population 


4.1 Airaoge for date and 
location to Iiolii tibe 
bsetvice activity 


1/15/92 


SasdersoQ/Baofland 
coordinator 


Participating teas 
of teadtts, coonselor 
and sdiiflistrators 


4.2 Identify and amage 
for consultants and 
presenteis for tlte 
tl» ifiservice Ktivity 


1/15/92 


Sanderson/Banfland 
Coordinator 


Saies of possible Saie as 4.1 
ooosoltants and 
presenters 


4.3 Invite teadiers, 
counselors, awl 
adainistrators to tbe 
inservice activity 


i/15/92 


Sasderson/IanflaBd 
Coordinator 


Saies and addr^ses Saie as 4.1 

of inservice 

partidi^ots 


4.4 Conduct inservice fa: 
teacters, c<»iaselorSf 
and adainistrators 


1/30/91 


Sanctersm/Banfland 
Coordinator 


Inservice ast'^rials Sais as 4.1 



In this Inservice, teachers, counselors, and administrators will learn 
concepts of team building, hoM to work together as a team, how to use 
cooperative learning, and how to teach such skills as problem solving and 
critical thinking. The participants will also be Introduced to applied 
techniques of teaching and to appropriate curriculum materials like Applied 
Comiuni cation. Applied Math, and Pri triples of Technology. 
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Objective 5 - Develop overall Tech Prep curriculuio concepts to meet the 
needs of the previously Identified outcomes and standards by March 30, 1992. 



Ftocedoce Oats 


Staff Responsible 




Target Fopolation 


S.l Nest viXh teadtsEs 2/28/92 
wbo vill be teadiisg 
Ted) Fcep coacses 


SaBdstsoo/Baoflaod 
Coordinator 


GoBse lists 
froi Idgi) sdMols 
and college 


Tedi Aep Teacfters 


5.2 Seviev exisUog courses 2/28/92 
to i^atify outcoies 
onraitly tai^, miev 
oourse seqossces, miev 
firticulatioB potential 
\»i}ma sdMols ani 
L4lrd land CoUege 


SaodecsoB/BaBfland 
Coordioatta: 


Saie as 5.1 


Saie as 5.1 


5.3 T^sAitj atry stan'^irds 3/15/92 
i'oi adiiissioB of cumses 
it Id^i sdiools and 
Lais LaBd College 


SaDdersoQ/Banflaod 
Coordinator 


Saw K 5.1 


Saie as 5.1 


5.4 OHistziict an overall 3/30/92 
Mdel for Tedi Prep is 
l}usiae8$ areas 


Saodersos/Baoflaiid 
Coordinator 


Saie as 5.1 and 
results of 5.2 
and 5.3 


Saie as 5.1 



As a result of this activity, secondary schools and coniiunlty college 
courses will be reviewed and course content will be coiq>ared with intended 
outcomes for Tech Prep. This review will result in developing in a model to 
jii-ovide the overall framework for more specific activities which will occur 
throughout he next step. 
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Objective 6 - Identify specific courses and course sequences, and 
teachers for inclusion in a Tech Prep currlculun for accounting, management, 
entrepreneurship, and banking by April 15, 1992. 





Date 


Staff SespoBsihle 


ItsB Seeded 


Target Fopolation 


6.1 Identify omses Mst 
suitable for teaddog 
defined Tech Frep 
otttcoes 


4/1/92 


Sandsrson/EaBfland 
QxffdintQr 


Results of 
Objectives 


Teacbers in Tecb 
courses 


6.2 Identify specific 
teacim of Tedt Ftep 
courses 


4/1/92 


SandersoB/Enflattd 
Coordinator 


Saie as 6.1 


Saie as 6.1 


6.3 Ft^an cotose 
sequences for Tedi 

articolatios agreaeots 


4/15/92 


Sandersott/Hanfland 
Coordinator 


Saie as 6.1 


Saie IS 6.1 


6.4 8oik witli teadters to 
infuse applied 
cuzricului into omrses 


4/15/92 


Sanierson/BaiBflaiKi 
Coordinator 


Sm as 6.1 and 
^lied carricului 


Saae as 6.1 



Specific courses will be identified that match the outcomes determined 
appropriate for accounting, management, entrepreneurship, and banking. 
Teachers of those courses will have an opportunity to further determine how 
the available applied curriculum and concepts can be used In the courses. 
Articulation agreements will be completed to facilitate movement of students 
through the secondary curriculum and to the completion of the Associate of 
Applied Science Degree. 
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Objective 7 - Identify specific students for participation In the Tech 
Prep courses by April 15, 1992. 



Procedure 


Date 


Staff RespoflsiUe 


Itcss Sp^ftwf 


Target Potation 


7.1 EstaUisb estraace 
criteria for Tech Prep 


4/1/92 


SaodscsoD/BsBflaod 
Cwrdisator 


JjupiA fen hi^ 
sdtool persoonel 


Tecb Pr^ students 


7.2 liientify stuitents tdio 
Met establisbed 
criteria 


4/15/92 


Onnselors/teadiers 
coordioator 


Stsdeait data 


Saie as 7.1 


7.3 Begister stutents for 
Tedi Pr^ classes 


4/15/92 


CooBselors/teadm 
Coordiostor 


Saie as 7.2 


San as 7.1 



Students selected for inclusion in Tech Prep classes will typically be 
in the 25th to 75th percentile In academic standing. They will be the 
students Mho have aptitudes for technological preparation and will benefit 
most from "hands-on" applied teaching methods. Students will be 
representative of both sexes, all econonic and social strata, minority groups, 
and special populations. Students will have a career interest in one of the 
areas of business in which Tech Prep will be implemented. 
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Objective 8 * Prepare and lisp lenient a marketing prografR to promote Tech 

# 

Prep In the schools by June 1, 1992. 



Frocedurs 


Date 


Staff SespoiBible 




Tar^t PoptOation 


8.1 Develop pmotiooal 
laterlals 


5/1/92 


SandecseB/BaBflaiid 
Coordisator 


M QOBtioB and 
sapplles 


StodsBts, patents, 
teadtKSf coBBseloxs, 
adiinistrators, and 
bssiossses 


8.2 distribute proMtional 
laterials 


5/15/K 


SaBdcrsos/Baoflasd 
GoocdiaatOir 


FtOMtiosal 
laterials 


Saie as 8.1 


8.3 bid opes bouses in 
seoonbry sduols 


5/30/92 


Saodexsoa/Banflasd 
Coordioatot 


Saie as 8.2 


Saie as 8.1 



Marketing of the Tech Prep concept will be an important element of the 
success of the project. It is anticipated that It will be easy to excite 
students about Tech Prep, but promotional efforts must be spent with other 
teachers, counselors, admitiistrators, and parents. Not everyone will 'buy 
into' what they perceive to be a new curriculum, and marketing will help them 
to understand the true meaning of Tech Prep. 
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Objective 9 • Evaluate the progress and process used throughout the 
development stage of this Tech Preo activity, to be completed by June 30. 
1992. 



Procedure 


Date 


Staff Sesponsible 


Ites Seeded 


Target Population 


9.1 Develop evalitatioo 
instrr^ntation for 
iaservice activities 


10/1/91 


SandersoD/ianfland/ 
CoDsultant 


Meeting Agenda 


m participants 


9.2 Develop process 
evaluation iostnneiits 


10/l/« 


Consultant 




Project personnel 


9.3 Develop a^ropriate 
progress evaluation 
iostiuMots 


10/1/91 


Consultant 




Project personnel 


9.4 conduct evaluations 


6/30/92 


Consultant/Sanderson/ 


Svaluatioi 
InstiuKnts 


Project personnel 
and project 



Evaluation of the processes being used and the progress being made in 
imp leinen ting the project is important for future activities. Each of the 
major activities that will be conducted will be evaluated. The process of 
evaluation will discussed further In section 5.4 of this proposal. 
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Objective 10 - Begin full Implenientatlon of all four Tech Prep business 
programs In the Fall of 1992. 

This objective Is not a part of the proposal year but Is a target 
objective that t«ould signal success of the project as proposed. All of the 
activities leading up to full In^leiBentatlon of the Tech Prep curriculum will 
be completed during the period of July 1, 1991 to June 30, 1992. That will 
facilitate implementation in the Fall of 1992. 
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5.4 EVALUATION 

Evaluation will be a continuous activity throughout the conduct of this 
project. Process and progress will be evaluated. Ultloate achievea^ent of the 
objectives of this project would be implementation of Tech Prep In Weoga, 
Shelbyville, and Marshall High School in the business areas of accounting, 
management, entrepreneurship, and banking. While the secondary schools may 
not have all the specific program areas, they would have courses that will be 
articulated with the AAS degrees offered by Lake Land College. 

Each objective will be evaluated as described below. 
J. Identify business, mth, science, and EngUsfi/cominicHion educators, 

counselors, administrHors, and private-sector business people who will 

serve on the program development {^visory) team before SepteoAer IS, 

1991. 

Evaluation p.-acedure - This objective will evaluated based upon the 
success of Identifying appropriate people to serve on the program 
development (advisory) team. Representation should be inclusive of 
business representatives from accounting, management, entrepreneurship, 
and banking. Some business people may represent more than one Tech Prep 
curriculum area. Evaluation of this objective will be made as soon as 
the group is formed and will be reviewed throughout the year to assure 
that representatives participate in all activities. 

2. P'^ivide preliminary inservice on Tech Prep to all members of the program 
development team before Hovember 1, 1991. 

Evaluatlop procedure - An evaluation instrument will be developed an 
used to determine the effectiveness of the Inservice activity. The 

2* 3nu 



evaluation will be completed by the participants at the close of all 
Inservlce activities. The evaluation instrument will be general enough 
so as to apply to educators as well as the business representatives on 
the program development team. 

Identify academic and occupational outcoms and standards for later 
curriculum development for each of the four program areas by Moves^r 
30, 1991. 

Evaluation procedurg - OutcoR» statements and standards derived from 
this process will be evaluated by business representatives from the 
program development team in order to validate their accuracy. In 
addition, the outcomes will be submit* »id to the DAVTE Contract 
Administrator for review and feedback. This will occur as soon as the 
outcomes and standards are completed. 

Conduct inservice activities on Tech Prep instructional strategies, 
curriculum development, and course content for teams of teachers, 
counselors, and administrators from each of the three participating 
secondary schools and from Laice Land College before January 30, 1992. 
Evaluation nrocedure - Evaluation instruments will be developed that are 
suitable to evaluate this inservlce workshop. An outside consultant 
will develop and administer the evaluation. Each specific content area 
of the workshop will be evaluated. Participants will be asked to 
provide additional feedback for future needs and possible additional 
inservlce that should be completed. 
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5. Develop overall Tech Prep curriculum concepts to met the needs of the 
previously identified outcomes and standards by March 30, 1992. 
Evaluation procedure - The general model that is developed will be 
evaluated to assure that a framewrk for future course selection is 
provided and course sequences can be offered. Comparisons will be made 
of existing courses to identified outcomes and standards. This nill be 
completed by March 30, 1992. 

6. Identify specific courses ami course sequences, and teachers for 
inclusion in a Tech Prep curriculum for accounting, management, 
entrepreneur ship, and banking by April 15, 1992. 

Evaluation procedure - The match between selected courses and course 
sequences and identified outcomes and standards will be evaluated. 
Business people will be asked to review course plans in order to Judge 
If the outcomes and standards are included. Completion of articulation 
agreements between the secondary schools and lake Land College will be 
one criteria of success for this objective. 



7. Identify specific students for particioation in the Tech Prep courses by 
April 15, 1992, 

^valuation procedure - The process of identifying students for the Tech 
Prep business courses will be evaluated by project personnel and the 
consultant. The evaluation will assure that appropriate criteria are 
established and used to identify the students. The majority of the 
students identified should fall in the 25th to 75th percentile rank In 
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school and should benefit from the content and instructional siethods 
used in Tech Prep. 

8. Prepare and implement a marketing program to promote Tech Prep in the 
schools by June 2, 1992. 

Evaluation procedure - Materials that are developed in order to promote 
the business Tech Prep programs will be evaluated by marketing experts. 
The materials must also meet the specifications set by lake Land College 
for program promotion and will be approved by public relations personnel 
at the College. Materials will also meet the approval of teachers and 
administrators in the secondary schools and the EFE System Director. 

S. lu^tB the progress and process used throughout the develofoient stage 

of this TjiZh Prep activity, to be completed by June 30 , 2992, 
Evaluat^i^n f . -ocsdure - Evaluation will be an ongoing activity throughout 
the completion of this project. Activities have been further defined in 
the above paragraphs. 

20. Begin full implementation of all four Tech Prep business programs in the 
Fall of 1992, 

Evaluation procedure - Implementation of the Tech Prep programs in full 
will begin at the completion of the proposed project year. All the 
activities of this project will enable full implementation and are a 
measure of successful completion of the project. Continued funding will 
be requested to implement these programs and to expand Tech Prep to 
other areas. 

3r,3 
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5.5 STATEMENT OF IMPACT 

The ultimate beneficiaries of this project will be the students enrolled 
In the Tech Prep programs that will be impleinented and the businesses that 
Mill subsequently employ the students. Through the completion of this 
project, four business Tech Prep programs will be ready for full 
implementation. Those programs include accounting, management* 
entrepreneurship, and banking. 

Iraplementatk ■< of tech prep will occur at Neoga High School, Shelbyvllle 
High School, and Marshall High School with articulation Into Lake land College 
programs. Another subsequent intact for future years would be the transfer of 
selected courses to a four year institution in the state for those students 
wishing to receive additional higher education. 

Students enrolled In Tech Prep classes and/or programs will benefit from 
different methods of instruction and greater rigor in the curriculum. The 
students will gain technical, mathematical, scientific, and comminlcation 
skills that are targeted toward Lake Land College programs and business 
employment. 

The process and experience gained from this project will be used to 
broaden Tech Prep programs to other areas of business and other vocational- 
technical areas. In addition, a long-range goal is to get all school 
districts in the Lake Land Community College District Involved with Tech Prep. 
Because of the size of the district, this process will take several years to 
Implement throughout the entire area. 
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6.0 QUALIFICATIONS OF PROJECT STAFF. CONSULTANTS AND/OR SUBCONTRACTORS 
Project staff and consultants which can be identified at this time 

include the following: 

A. Project co-director and fiscal officer 

Mr. Ron Sanderson, Dean of Career Occupations at Lake Land College will 
serve as project co-director and fiscal officer. Sanderson has been 
involved with the current unfunded Tech Prep initiative at Lake Land 
College and oversees all career programs. Please see the appended 
resuBie for more detail. 

6. Project co-director 

Ms. Susan Hanfland, Director of the Eastern Illinois Education for 
Employment System will serve as the other project co-director. Hanfland 
has worked closely with the current unfunded Tech Prep initiative and 
has been involved with the implementation of the Applied Comunication 
curriculum in her system. Please see the appended resume for more 
detail. 

C. Project ccw.dinator 

Someone to be nas^d will be selected as a project coordinator and will 
be employed one half time in that capacity. The person selected will 
have experience in secondary school business programs and comnunity 
college teaching and will be familiar with Tech Prep. 

D. Project consultants 

Or. Roger Luft from "^astern Illinois University will serve as a primary 
consultant to the project. He has been involved previously with Tech 
Prep at Lake Land CoViege and is directing the EIU project to Implement 
the Applied Conmnication curriculum. He has also been involved with 
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imp letnen ting other applied curricula in another state. Other 
consultants will be selected to provide specific inservice activities. 
Please see the appended resume for more detail. 
E. Support staff 

Adequate secretarial, clerical, and accounting assistance will be 
provided by lake Land College and the Eastern Illinois Education for 
Employment System as needed on an hourly basis. 

7.0 FACILITIES 

No special facilities will be needed for this project. The project will 
be housed in space provided at lake Land College. Cooperative efforts will 
occur with the Eastern Illinois Education for Employment System, Neoga High 
School, Shelbyville High School, and Marshall High School. No special 
facilities will be needed at any of the cooperating agencies. 

8.0 DELIVERABLES 

All required reports will be submitted as required to include: 

1. Two copies of quarterly progress reports. 

2. Ten copies of the project final report including copies of products 
developed through the project. 

Any negotiated final products which could include outcome lists and 
standards developed for each program; evaluation instruments; or overall 
curriculum models will be provided. These products might also become a part 
of the final report rather than separate deliverables. 
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9.0 Appendix 

Appended material begin on the following page. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR INTECStATING ACADEMIC AMD BDSIMESS EMJCATION 



ACTIVITIES smEwajm AcaDsmq/vocaiTicniaL studies 

Presented at Vorkshop July 8-12, 1991 
Compiled by Virsinia Page 

ENGLISH 

Blianenthal, Prosser Vocational High School composed the following 
list? 

1. Students read some of the interviews with workers which 
appear in Studs Terkel's Hosklas* Students discuss .le self 
image and attitudes of the people portrayed in the interviews, 
the attitudes of people in America toward their specific work and 
work in general, and their own attitudes toward work. 

2. Students read John 0*Hara*s >*Qraven Image" or other related 
material i^ich exposes the problem of saying the wrong thing at 
the wrong time, especially in an inti^rview. Students should 
point out the exact statwnents in the story whi^*'> contain 
information causing Browning to lose the opportunity getting 
the Job through the Under Secretary. At the beginning of the 
story, what explanation does Browning give for seeking a Job from 
the Under Secretary rather then fr^ others to whom he could have 
gone? Students should explain at the end of the story the type 
of interview they consider this to be. Students should point out 
exactly the wrong thing said as well as other wrong attitudes 
which Browning's statement illustrates. Students should make up 
a list of typically wrong statements they should avoid during 
interviews. 

3. Students shall visit local businesses, collecting forms of a 
nature to those piresented in class. Lessons in penmanship, 
printing, and properly worded responses for blank spaces A 
bulletin board can result made up of various fozms collected and 
completed by the students. 

4. Students will fill out envelopes using correct punctuation 
and capitalization. If there is a particular vo* tech class 
i^ere the student is enrolled, the assignment can be inade 
specific by having the student write a letter of information, 
using proper format, gramnar, and nedhanios, to either a college 
or union-related to that particular vo- tech area. 

5. One lesson involving critical thinking methods would be to 
have a list of receipts from a store or business. Using the 
items on the receipts as clues, the students would have to induce 
what type of business that would have purchases these items. 

6. One lesson for creative writing would be to have student 
collect letters of advertising, sometimes called iunk mail. 
Studep-^ ^ should design a letter or pamphlet selling some product 
of se: je. If a particular vo-teoh class exists in the school, 
certainly a product or service that results from the educational 
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Bxporienoe should b« considercid In writing tho advertising 
letter. For exaiQple, a sheet metal shop creates pipes or duct 
work. A letter telling i^y girtters 'made with duct work are a 
better product for h^neowners to bvor. A coaster class organizes 
data. A letter of advertising for a computer dating service 
. might be creative. 

Workshop participants submitted the following list: 

1. Integrate woodworking and consumer shopping. Research styles 
of furniture and cut out pictures of the various furniture types. 
Describe furniture and materials used for construction. Using 
conqplete sentences, write a paragraph on construction procediires 
necessary in developing a step-by-step plan for construction of a 
table. 

2. Field trip to factory for special education students. 60 to 
the library and research the product observed at the factory. 
Vtite a report on the product. Discuss hygiene, health and 
safety, appropriate attire, conduct and manners. After 
discussion on the field trip, organise students thoughts and 
write a report on the e3qc>orienoe followed by a %rritten thank you 
note to the manageii»nt for allowing the trip. 

3. Taco proiect in Consumer Education class. Divide into groups 
of 4 or 5 and draw for amount to spend in malcing tacos for the 
class. Each group will develop their recipe while shopping for 
comparison using grocery advertismients. Vritm step-by-step 
directions, procedures with a time schedule for preparation. 
Decide on responsibilities, prepare, and cleanup. lArite 
individual suramaries (persuasive or cncpository writing) including 
nutritional value. Students would also use math skills in 
calculating amounts needed for greater quantities. 

4. Teach a cooperative lesson on basic car care and writing 
skills in the automotive and English classes. The academic 
students would be taught by the automotive instructor on basic 
car care including changing tiros, fluid level checks, changing 
oil, warranty coverage and component identification. The 
vocational students wotild be taui^t by the English instructor on 
resume and letter writing skills. Activities would include 
sample models, brainstoxming for data to create personal resimies 
and letters, writing and editing to produce final draft of 
resimie, and writing a thank you letter for interview. 

5. Teach a cooperative lesson on financing of cars and general 
grammar rules. A basic business instructor would teach English 
students sources of financing, instruments of financing, 
calculations and comparison of sources and isi'struments. The 
English instructor would review with the vocaticnal students 
basic spelling rules and connon erxxsrs, different kinds of 
punctuation, and basic usage rules. 

6. Writing, Creating, and Producing Ads and Commercials. 



students would choose or invent a product to advertise. They 
would then need to choose the format (magazine* newspaper* radio* 
etc) and choose the audience targeted then actually write the 
connwrcial. Evaluate each other, self* and groups. 

7. rreate word problems for general math class. Assign groups 
of 3 to 4 students. Review basic procedures and related word 
problems. Give directions on how problem* is to be constructed. 
After discxission and brainstorming , allow time for writing and 
editing of word problems. Teacher would critique before final 
draft. Students would be required to work all problems produced 
by the various groups and to critique the groups efforts. 

8. Greater emphasis on vocabulary development. Use specific 
content lists and general word lists. Use anticipation guides as 
a preactivity to reading assignments. 

9. Develop a reading program in the entire school if possible 
using sustained reading for IS to 20 mixiutes weekly. Involve 
administrators* secretaries* cooks* teachers and students in the 
program. 

10. Teach study skills or have an English teacher teach the study 
sjcills and the vocational instructor cotild teach work ethics. 
Teach students to skim and scan reading material. 

11. Develop key word glossary for your course. Use the words 
often in your lectures* make sentences with the word lists. 

12. Assess levels of readability of materials and measure 
reading levels of the students. 

13. Develop and administer pxe-tests and post-tests in reading 
skills. Neastire the ijiqprov«nent of students. 

14. Develop cooperative learning unit on technical writing 
skills vs. research writing. Vocational instructor could teach 
English students how to put their reading lists in a dbase on the 
computers . 

15. Develop cooperative learning experiences to be used in the 
study of nutrition. 

16. Introduce the Cornell notetaking method to students. Have 
them use this method in at least one of your classes. 

17. Develop and administer the Cloze test method. 
MATH 

18. Cooperative work program students would analyze their 
paycheck, checking for acciiracy including checking calculations. 
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Instructor would review neoeseoxy tesms and interpretation on 
taxes and why. the difference in gross and net pay. 



19. Use cooperative learning in several business courses. 
Xe^boarding instructors would show math students how to write a 
basic program on the ocanputer using a pxoblrai given by the math 
teacher. If written reports are assigned by jnath instructor, the 
keyboarding teacher could teach word processing skills on the 
computer. The math instructor would teach business students use 
of calculators and use of rulers. Business teacher could also 
teach notetaking/study skills to math students. In accounting 
classes* the math instructor would teadh use of calculators and 
use of rulers. The accounting instructor would teach math 
students ^Axat a financial statement is, accounting terms and the 
person uses of accounting* Could also teach interpretation of 
paychecks stressing accuracy of paydhedk as to calculations, 
taxes withheld, etc. Math teachers could help accounting 
instruction and other business courses by reviewing basic math 
skills such as changing percent tp decimal (vice versa), 
fractions to percentage, transj.dition of %rords such as is, of, 
greater than, less than, from English to math synibols. Example: 
ilOO at 6% tax means 6X of 100. Of means multiply. This would 
teach transfer of knowledge from math class to other courses. 

20. Coordinate a mathematics proiect in a vocational and a math 
class and give credit in both. 

21. Ccst out recipes. Perhaps as a fundraising proiect with 
recipe, cost for ingredients, anticipated production and unit 
cost for a given profit. 

22. Lost receipt proiect. Product totaled $9.56 but the tax was 
6 1/4%. What was the price on the item? Do trial and error on 
the calculator rather than use formula. 

23. Who has the better prices? Compare two stores like Walmart 
and Sam's to determine which has better buys. Compare items. 

Recooniendation tl 

Business teachers put iri writing math concepts taught in their 
classes, key formulas used in teaching interest, spreadsheeting 
operation, discounts* depreoiati etc., to the math teacher's at 
the beginning of the school year. The math teachers would 
include these concepts ir. their teaching and the students would 
see the transfer of skills an^ng classes. 

BeeomMndation #2 

Have in-service meetings on Tech Prep presented by local or area 
"top** teachers (recognized in their field) and knowledgeable on 
concept of Tech Prep rather than "northern experts**. Pay would 
be the same as outside speakers. Divide the teachers in small 
groups i.e. Business/Math, Industrial Arts/Science, Home 
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Ec/Agrioulture or English. Then rotate the groups so all 
vocational areas have heard the aoadeoiio teachers. Ron Nagrodski 
from Johnston City would be a great on6 to start with. 

The following list was presented hy Ron Msgrodski at his 
presentation: 

Examples of Vocational Probl«ns in Mathmatics Classroom 

1. Fractions and Rulers 

2. Figuring Out Your Paycheck 

3. Con^und Interest 

4. Recipe 

Examples of Mathematics ii. >cational Classroom 

1. Graphs in Agriculture 

2. Ordering a Classified Ad 

3. Graphs in Business 

4. Other Ideas 
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24. Some required academic courses may need merely a name change 
to meet requirement for admission to a college. Change General- 
Science to Lab Science (name only* content stays the same). The 
name General says to the state that it is not a lab course. 

25. Is there a vocational course that correlates with an 
academic course? If so* petition administration/board to give 
academic credit for that vocational course. Principles of 
Technology correlates with content of material in Physics. 
Should receive science credit. 

26. Market your course/program to sophoipores and community to 
increase enrollmdnt in vocational courses. 

27. Involve as many academic teachers as possible in Tech Prep. 
Let them sell the idea. Let the academic teachers present the 
in-service meetings on Tech Prep. 

28. Encourage acadMiic teachers to use the Center for 
Occupational Research and Development (CORD) materials. DON'T 
SHOVE IT DOUN THEIR THROATS HCMIEVER. 

29. Use cooperative learning. Involve the whole school with 
JETS team. Volunteer to tutor the team in your area. 

30. Academic teachers must use applied methods more. Use group 
method, cooperative learning, kids teaching kids. 

31. Academic science teachers need to work with vocational 
teachers in identifying basic skills and concepts needed to 
incorporate in their courses. 

32. Academic science teachers need to make their assignments 
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more trork-related. 

33. All teachers must take responsibility for the "Total 
Student* 8 Education". 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 
5.1 INTRODUCTiON 
Overall Project Goal 

Due to the wfttespread advancements fn technology and the ^ncems of 
business leaders related to acquiring a technicaity quaTified workforce to retain a 
competitive edge on both a national and intemationai basis. Tech Prep 
Associate degree progrants are being initiated. The uitimate goal of this project 
is to develop Tech Prep Associate degree programs that address workplace 
demands by integrating college preparatory course work with a rigorous 
cono^itratton of technical educaticm. This goal win be reached by planning 

secpimes of seoondaiy courses that begin at the ninth grade level and are 
followed with a post-secondary experience leading to an Associate degree. 
Siudents shotdd a^ have the optton of obtaining a four-year Baccalaureate 
degree upon completing a Tech Prep program. The fbeus of this Tech Pre;. 
Associaledegiee planning proposal will be to concentrate on planning and 
orgarUzbig business and Industrial technology Tech Prep programs. The 
ultimate 'Mitoome of these programs will be on equipping students with the skills 
and competencies necessary to meet employers* expectations, not only for 
entry-level Jobs, but also for career advancement opportunities. These Tech 
Prep Associate degree programs will prepare students with the basics for a 
lifetime of learning. This Is mandatory since the changing nature of the 
workplace wil demand ne.^ technical skins, in addition to the ability to 
communtoate, compute, solve problems, and think crlticany. Students who 
complete Tech Prep Associate degree programs wiH be able to understand the 
culture of the workplace and be able to contribute positively to their companies* 
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sucoosses. in achieving the ov9ran project goal, project staff wilt be required to 
fMQitate the developmont of partnerships between technical and academic 
educators* educidion and business pfofessionais, and secondary and post* 
secondary educators. By fostering these relationsNps. Tech Prep Associate 
degree programs can be developed that meet the challenge of preparing 
studertis tor the future. 

Rationate 

There are three m^or reasons that this project should receive a high priority for 
fund^j in the Tech Prep Associate degree program development initiative of the 
tinnois State Board of Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education. These major attribu^arr. 1) the regional characteristics of the 
Heartland Community College and the r^ated Education fbr Emplc^n^nt 
regions; 29 the eharact^ttes of business and industrial technology tabor market 
InfonnaSon, and e^jcattonai personnel and progiams; and 3) the existing 
relationsMps that support the organizational pattern suggested in the proposal. 

Rgfllona!C?!fflractgrfst!CT 

A miyor consideration in evaluating the Heartland Community College regions' 
proposal in relation to other proposals is the recently initiated Heartland 
Community CoOege. This Tech Prep Associate degree program development 
activity win provide a unique and unmistakable opportunity to develop Tech Prep 
Associate degree programs In an environment that has no axis Jng barriers. The 
Tech Prep programs that win be developed throt^ this project will be some of 
the first programs planned for Heartland Community College and wit; develop 
the schematic fbr other programs in the future. Another consideration is the 
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demographic characteristics of the component regions within the Heartland 
. Community CoQege district This district stretches from Uncoin In the southwest, 
through BtoomingtonNormat in the center, to Pontiac in the northeast Prior to 
bebtg titied Heaitiand Conununity CoO^, it was called the 
Pontiac-Bioomins'.on-Nonnal-Uncoln corridor. 

The population of the Heartland Community CoRege region has been 
consistently growing. The population base exceeds 250,000 with strong growth 
in the traditional sthooH age population. As indicated in the feasibility study for 
the Hear^nd Conununity CoUege, the area is expected to grow as new industry 
and other commerce activity in the region continues to e)q>and. As indicated in 
the March 23, 1991 Progress section of 77»ABi?fi^7yi^, the four mi^ 
communities In the lei^, Pontiae, Bioomtngton, Nonnai, and Uncoin, are 
experiencing steady growth in population and in business and Industry startups 
and expansions. 

lAbof Market Chafaeteristies 

Each of the four major cities In the Heartland Commune College region have 
seen continued expansion In the retaO and sendee sector, as well as in the 
industrial sector. This growth has been spearheaded by Bloomington and 
Nonnai with the success stories of Dlam^Hid Star Motors. State Fann Insur&nce, 
Country Companies, and Illinois State University. These leading employers have 
a m^ economic impact and their employment needs suggest areas for 
educational pro-am development One Indication of growth In the region is 
portrayed by the largest employer. State Fann Insurance v.rtD t .y^ just 
announced a m^ expansion that wm r^lt in a 50% incf » * ; n employees to 



over 1 1 jQOO in the next seven years. This level of expansion wOl have a significant 
mutupiief onect on aO sectors of the economy. Due to this .mt growth, there will 
continue to he a strong demand for well trained and qualified workers Ibr 
technological Industrial occupations, as well as for professlonai bislness. 
sendee, and information processing careers. 

Another characteristic of the region that supports the funding of this project Is the 
diversity of the region. This region has strong components In almost every 
occupatfonal area Identified in the labor market infdnnation pmvlded by the 
ininols Department of Emmovment Sseurny Qeeupfft^mf Prffjgffffgng. mffitft 
ininots. 1986-2QQQ. Laoor market infonnation will be analyzed to detennine 
which occupational areas should have priority in devetoping Tech Prep 
Associate degree programs. 



As hl^il^hted below, the labor market intimation indicates that business and 
Industrial technology program areas should be the focus of the Initial 
development of Tech Prep Associate degrM progranns fbr the Heartland 
Community College regions. The data Itoted below, Kbjslrate the primary 
occupations, their employment gains or decreases In shear numbers, and their 
percentage-wise growth or reduction. 
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(n add-on, intofviews with area vocationat center directors, regional system 
teachers, ufdvemfty toilty, and community coNege administrators, indicate that 
this data (temonstrat^ that iHislness and industrial technology programs should 

the focal point of the inltiai development of Tech Prep Associate degree 
programs. From the development of these and other programs over the next 
tve to ten years, a struig nucleus of Tech Prep Associate degree programs for 
the KeaitM Community College and the three regional vocational systems will 
be Inaugurated. 

Educational Characteristica: 

The m«.kmip professional education personnel In the regions related to 
Education for Employment provides a significant positive resource that supports 
fUndifHi this program plannta^faiitlatlve. First, the directors of the thr^ regional 
Education fbr E^nployrnent systems have significant long-term experience In 
developing and administering technical programs. Mr. Darren Cox. Mr. Robert 
Dortch, and Mr. Robert Meekw have received commendations for their 
professlonaBsm In fiie admlntetration of their vocational programs. Second, ttie 
Heartland Community College Board and the Interim president, Dr. Leon Parley, 
have extensive experience working with other community colleges that have had 
strong technical pro.irams. Spedficaliy, Heartland Community College Board 
member. Dr. Ait Adams, and Interim President, Dr. Leon Parley have had 
tremendous success in developing and implementing technical programs at 
other communllycolieges. Dr. Adams has worked with several community 
coBeges \n completing feasibility studies and utOizing employer advisory groups 
In developing progran». Dr. Pertey Is the retired president of IQinois Central 
College In East Peoria which has many notable and award-winning technical 
programs. 

3?., 



The relatfoi^ip that the area vocational centers have with the regional systems 
in the Heartland Community College regton is a positive component for 
dev^oplng business and industrial technology Tech Prep As$oc:iate degree 
programs. Area vocational centers in Uncoln, Bloomington, and Fontiac are 
directly associated with the regional systems through the regional system 
directors. Each of the systenrts* directors are also area vocational center 
directors. Throu^ this coordination, the carters and regions wOl provide a 
numl)er of contr&wtions to completing the Tech Prep Associate degree 
programs, inctudkig their exp^enced faculty, staff, administrators, and contacts 
with employers in the regions, in addition, the f^eartiand Community College 
has shown biitiat interest in utOteing the area centers' fadiities and equipment for 
technical courses. 

Another positive factor is the experienced faculty and staff at ilfinois State 
University who have txm involved with academie/vocationai b)tegration 
pi^ects, Tech Prep Associate degree program development contracts, 
articulation agreement efforts, fialson r^atiof^^hips between post-secondary and 
s^^ondaty education institutions, as well as focilitating employer advisory 
groups. These faculty include Or. Thomas Haynes, Associate Professor of 
Business and Martteting Education; Dr. Franzle tjoepp. Distinguished Professor 
of Industrial Technology; Or. Joe TaHdngton, Prof'^or of Industrial Technology; 
Dr. Jeff Wood, Assoc^ Professor of Agricultu.- Education; and Dr. Ralph 
Wtay, Professor of Business and Marketing Education. These university 
personnel have been eagerly involved in the development and refinement of 
vocational programs within the three regions, and have offered to provide 
assistance in meefing the project goals Identified in this proposal. 
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Education for Emptoym«iit Boards of Control from the threa regions have given 
oiflciai support to pursiM this project, and have lauded the effort to 'step up* the 
quality of technica! progranfts. Since 1985 and the development of Education for 
Employment systems In nilnois, these three t>oards of control have developed a 
strong interest and commitment in the further development of vocational 
technical pro-ams to meet the needs of the vast minority of students in their 
secondary programs. Moreover, they have become more committed to 
technical education as th^ developed a better understanding of Tech Prep 
Associate degr«te programs and the power of these articulated programs to meet 
industry needs and to provide high quality employment fbr students who 
complete such programs. 

F&iaHy. there are a number of local initiatives in the Heartland Community 
CoHege redone that ptovlde significant support to this effort. Included in these 
are the McLean County Compact and the Young Adult Problem Study Group. 
These tMro affiliated organizations are fbcusing on ttie needs and problems of 
young adults in the community In temis of social, employment, and educational 
opportunities and sen^ices. Second, as part of the McLean-DeWitt Regional 
Vocational System, a group of twenty employers, representing a diverse cross- 
section of industries f^ the Bloomlngton-Nurmai and the McLean-OeWitt 
Regional Voeational System, have identified strengths and wealmesses of high 
school graduartes, and strengths and areas of improvement for secondary 
programs. AS three of these groups are avidly interested In participating in 
educational program development and change, and would provide wiiiing 
participants fOr advisory groups. 
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nnnois state Univorsity is anothdr component of the tocal inltUitive, which 
provides support for this proposal, liiinofs State University faculty in vocational 
and technical education have received support f^ the Illinois State Board of 
Education to pursue four m<ijor activities in the last year. First, the Applied 
Academics pro|ect is utilizing the McLsan^Witt Regional Vocational System as 
a pilot site for the integration of academic and vocational content seas through 
a numt^er of strategies. These strate^ include devel^jlng new courses, 
infusing Applied Academic courses, fosterbig coOatorat^on activities between 
academic and vocational teachers, and providing resources for ongoing 
prograr.n to help buOd acacfemic and technical sMIts of students In secondary 
programs. Second, the Mcl.ean-OeVVIttQuafityAsststanee Plan has fbcused on 
sifiUlar activities, as well m assessing the etffrent status of integration, student 
perfbnnance, course selection, and area vocational center completers. Third, 
the Business Marketing and Management Teacher Education InitlaHve project 

has assist imee community coReges in tKnois to develop Tech Prep Associate 
degree programs in tnisiness. This project is In the process of laying out 
courses of study in areas such as accounting, business infomiatlon processing, 
martteting management, and business data processing. Finally, there is the 
Revitalizing Vocational Teacher Education Prpiect that fo»jses on the refinement 
of vocational teacher education programs. These programs allow presenHce 
and insane vocational-technical teachers to assist in the development end 
Implementatton of Tech Prep Associate degree programs as weQ as to integrate 
academic and vocational content in summary, the efforts of these funded 
projects can provide valuable assistance in pursuing the ovemll project goal. 
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The oxtetir^ professional re^onships suppori the pattern of organization for this 
prpfect Many of the relationships that are critical f<>r a successful Tech Prep 
Associate degree program already exist These r^ationsNps are the ones 
t>etween end among educators \n local post-seoondary and secondary schools, 
employefs and educators within the redone, and the existing efforts at 
conal>oraticn between academic and techf^ teachers. Academic and 
technical teachers in the high schools have been working throughout the last two 
years In the McLean-DeWitt Regional Vocational System on Integration activities. 
Regional systems* <Srectors, univwaity faulty, rental administrates, high 
schoolteachers, and oonv.tunlty colte(^ aMnlstrators have t>een 
communicaling regularly oon'^mktgtecht^ programs. Unlverelty faculty, 
regional systems* directors, and u >anto of oonlicrf have be^ meetii^g on a 
regular tmH to dtecuss issues and cooperathfely solve problems. In total, initial 
rslatonsMpswIII not have to be bunt befbre this project can proceed. The 
existence of positive worl ing relationships with many of the key executive 
persora^el and teachers will provide a fertile landscape from which Tech Prep 
Associate degree programs can flourish. 

Another posllive aspect of this project Is the manner In vMdh the regional 
systems* directors and their respective boards of control have been working over 
the past five years. They have committed themselves tci pursuing Tech Prep 
Assodate degree program planning with Mr. Robert Meeker leading the way as 
fiscal agent and director. Advising the project director will be the Leadership 
Committee comprised of the three regtonal directors and the Heartland 



Community CoRdge Presidenf . The Illinois State Board of Education wilt provide a 
contract administrator for advice and consent on project activities. Witii the 
utiSzation-of regiona* system directors, the support and understanding of what is 
transfrir^ In this project will be connnunicated effectively and efTtdently to the 
area vocational centers' and regional systems* staff. Due to the nature of 
exiting technical programs at the area vocational centers and In the regional 
systems, advisory groups already In place can be utilized and augmented to 
fomi the General Tech Prep Associate Degree Program Advisory Committee. 
Also, due to the collaborative nature of integration projects within the regbns. 
Tech Prep Associate Degree Curriculum Development Teams of secondary and 
post-seoondaiy teachers and employers wQI be utilized to 'svelop programs. 
FInaRy, iB^is State University faculty members wfB act as facilitators ki moving 
Tech Prep Associate Degree Curriculum Development Teams along the timeline 
to completing the pra;|ect. In addition, an Evaluation and Planning Committee 
m*d a Marketing, Recruitment, Selection, and Career Guidance Ccmmittee will 
be formed to assist with Tech Prep Associate degree prograni Implementation. 
The f chsmatic of the project organization is shown on the following page and 
depicts, the relationship between participants. 

In conclusion, this business and industrial technology Tech Prep Associate 
^^ee Initiative for the Heartland Conmnunity College regions Is an opportunity 
that the State Board of Education should not forego. The key components for 
successful development of these programs are present. A growhg, healthy, 
vibrant economy which demands a high quality educated workforce to be 
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competitive on a global basis is present it has experienced and conruDitted 
secondaiy and post secondaiy education professionals that are Y/Mng partners 
in tt\B d6vetopnr»nt of these programs, tt has univarsit/ faculty wiiHng to provide 
^stance in the development of these programs. It has acadennic and 
vocaUonai teachers who have t^een working together on prpfects over the last 
two years. And, it has the conrunitment of current educational adntinistrators in 
the regions. 

OBJECTIVES 

5^.1 By AugiAt 1 , 1991 project staff will develop an organizational structure 
that wffl successfully connpiete the development of Tech Prep /.ssoclate 
degree programs for business and industrial technology education. 

5iL2 By August 31. 1^1 project staff wiB identify four initial Tech Prep 
Assoc^ degree progranns to be established within business and 
industrial technology areas via reviews of labor market infomiation, 
interviews of emptoyers, end conaultatiof^ with educators, including the 
Illinois State Board of Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education staff. 

5.2.3 By December 31 , 1991 pr^ect staff, with the assistance of employers, 
academic teachers, and vocational teachers, wfti identify the academic, 
communication, mathematic. science, computer, and other modem 
technologlcai skills required of workers in the selected occupational 
areas. 

5.2.4 By June 30, 1992 project staff, with the assistance of teachers, employers 
and administrators, will develop comprehensive '4 * 2' Tech Prep 
Associate degree program courses of study that provide sequenced 
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pathways of articulated academic and vocationat technical courses, with 
muttiplo entiy/ttdt poSm that prepare students for cornpetitive technical 
employnient in a slot>ai society in t)usiness and industrial technoiogy 
program areas. These courses of study wili feature integrated and 
complementffiy mctemic and technicat instruction that will prepare 
sti^ents for entry Into higher education and develop competence in 
applying academic stdlis In worfc-r^ated situatfons, I tdudlng the 
utilization of compt ' s and other modem technologies so that graduates 
are ready fOr entr^' into the wori(place. 
523 By October 31, 1991 project staff yuM conduct insen^ orientation 
activities for tochers, administrators, committees, and employers to 
facSitatd the joint planning activities of academic and technical Instructors 
from all participating agencies so that they may effectively Implement the 
Tech Prep Associate degree courses of study that will be developed 
durbig the 1991-82 fiscal year. 

By Febniary 15, 1992 projed staff win fnservlce academic an^ technical 
teachers, guidance counselors, and educationai administrators 
conceming the importance of and strategies for integrating academic and 
vocational technical content to build relevance in academic courses, and 
to strengthen ^ademic competencies tlvough tschnicai instniction. 
5^7 By June 30, 1992 project staff wOt develop and acquire approval for 
articulation agrt^nents that will fadBtate the transition of students from 
secondary to community college Instruction, and potentially, from 
community college to university programs. 
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5'2J By June 30. 1992 project staff ^ m organize and implenient an 

organizational pattern that wiB p}an the marketing, reouiling. selection and 
career guidance of potential students for the Tech Prep Associate degree 
programs, including the development of criteria for selection and 
procedures fdr recniiting appropriate students to ensure the successful 
implementation of the Tech Frep Associate degree programs. 

5.2.9 By June 30, 1992 project staff win organize Icey educators and employers 
to pl«i effective employment placement procedures and opportunities for 
program completers. 

5.2.10 By June 30, 1992 project staff, with the assistance of the Planning and 
Evaluation Committee, win develop a long range plan to implement and 
approptiateiy expand Tech Prep Associate degree programs developed 
by this prefect 
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PROCEDURES 

5.3.1 By August 1 , 1991 project staff witi work with educational Institution 
<firectors, bidutSng Mct-ean-DeWitt Regional Vocational System^ 
Livingston Area Education for Employment System, the Uncolniand 
Regional Delivery System, and the Heartland Community College to 
Identify membership ^ the ijeadership Committee. This wlQ potentially 
consul of diief executive officers of all cooperating institutions* and 
industry representatives from the regions* Including regional system 
tToards of control, community college boar(fe of control, representatives 
of leadir^ employers In the area. chamtDers of conmierce, and 
representatives of business and education professional organizations 

5.3.2 By August 31 , 1991 project staff w8l Identify a General Tech Prep 
Associate Degree Program Advtory Committee (Qbl. 5.2.1). 

5.3 J By September 30. 1991 project staff wBI orgarHze Tech Prep Associate 
Degree Curriculum Development Teams for each of four initial Tecfi Prep 
program areas, two for business and two for industrial technology (Obj. 
5.2.1). 

' 4 By August 31 . 1991 project staff wilt review and analyze labor market 
information, employer Interviews, and educator consultations to identify 
fCur specific Tech Prep Associate degree programs in business and 
industrial technology to be developed during Fiscal Year 92 (Obj. 5i!.2). 
5.3.5 By September 15, 1991 project staff will Identify secondary programs that 
contain course and program components which wUI facilitate the 
development of Tech Prep programs (Ob|. 5JL2.). 
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5^^ By Septembdr 20. 1991 project staff wHI receive commitmem from the 
leadership of appropriate secondary education instiaitions to participate 
in Tech Prep Associate degree program development during Rscai Year 
1^. These schools should have courses and programs that wiil 
logically feed Into an appropriate Tech Prep Associate degree program 

5^.7 Between September 1 and Noventt)er 30, 1991 protect staff will complete 
a fonnal mail survey to employers of poterttial Tech Prep Associate 
c^ree program graduates to Identify program completion standards 
(sitBls/knowfedge) for Tech Prep Associate degree programs. This 
sun^wffl include the ldentiflcatic»i of weatmesses of ojrrent employees* 
specific Job titles and descriptions utOIzed In specffie career areas, and 
criticat competences fat academic and tectmical areas. Including 
emptoyabffity skRIs. In addition, employers will be queried concerning 
their p(Mentiat level of fatvolvement In the Tech Pt9p Associate degree 
program and their willingness to provide Incentives to graduates of Tech 
Prep Associate degree programs (O^. 

5.3.8 Between September 1 and November 30, 1991 prpject st^ wiil conduct a 
focus group evwtt for each of the Tech Prep Assodate degree programs 
under development to validate sun^ey results (ObJ. S.2.3). 

5.3.9 Between November 30 and December 31 , 1991 project staff wfli acquire 
employer reactions to identified quaiifieations and standards through 
sun^y and fbcus group activities (Ob|. 5.2.^. 




5.3.10 Betwoen January 1 and February IS, 1992 prefect staff via tha four Tach 
Prep Associata Oagraa Curriculum Oavalopnfient Taams, win establish 
initial *4 r course of Study for sdcondaiy and post-secondary Tech 
Rrep Associate degree program connponents (Ofatj. 5.2.4). 

5.3.1 1 Between February 15 ^d March 15, 1992 project staff wiii have Tech 
Prep Assoa'ate Degree Curricuium Development Teams react to initial *4 
* T courses of study Pbj. 5.2.4). 

5.3.12 Between March 15, and April 15. 19^ project staff will acquire employer 
reactions to proposed courses of study for the four Tech f^p Associate 
degree programs by comparing courses of study to business and 
industiy standards (Ob|. 5.2.4)* 

5.3.13 Between April 15 and May IS, 1992 prpject st^, with the advice of the 
Tech Prep Associate Degrse Curriculum Devtiopment Teams, wiD 
detennine course objectives and establish proficiency levels for course 
ob|ec$ivespb|.5J2.4). 

5.3.14 Between ApfH 15, and May 30, 1992 project staff, through the use of Tech 
Prep Associate Degree Curriculum Development Teams, the Leadership 
Committee, and tjoards of control will oomptete articulation agreements 
to complete the developmont of effecfive and efficient Tech Prep 
Associate degree programs (Obj. 5.2.4). 

5.3.15 Between May 31 and June 30, 1992 project staff wilt complete the 
documentation of courses of study. Industry standards, and articulation 
agreements to begin developing understanding, commitment, and 
support of educators, employers, students, and parents (Obj. 52.4). 
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53.16 Between September 15 and October 31, 1991 pfQiect staff win conduct 
an insenrtce »tivity for participating educationai adntir^istrators, guidance 
counselors, academic tethers, and vocational technical teachers from 
participafing sites to develop awareness, gain interest and develop 
commitmwit to the processes that win be ufiOzed during the project year 
PbJ.5^^. 

5.3.17 Between September IS and October 31, 1991 project staff win provide 
insenrice activity for employers on the General Tech Prep Associate 
Degree Program Advisory Committee, and Tech Prep Associate Degree 
Currioilim) Devebpntent Team {Oai. SJSLS^. 

5.3.18 Between December 15 and Febniary 15. 1992 project staff win provide an 
insen^ actMty to participating educators and bivolved employers 
concerning the role of integrating academie vid vocational education to 
bnprove the relevance of academic content and strengthen academic 
fatstnJcUon in technical course Pbj. 5JL^. 

5.3.19 BetweenJunel and June 30, 1992 proilectstaffwBI assist boards of 
controi to estabOsh administrative guldeRnes for Tech Prep Associate 
degree programs Pbj. 5u2.7). 

5.3.20 Between AprS 15 and June 30, 1992 project staff wilt assist educational 
personnel with the devetopment of systems to CArtify Tech Prep 
Associate degree program students* competence or educational 
accompltehment related to credit granting decisions pbj. 5.2.7). 

5.3.21 Between March 15 and June 1 , 1992 project staff will organize a 
Marlceting, Recniltment, Selection and Career Guidance Committee to 
assist, formulate, and implement procedures in these areas pt^. 5.2.8 
and 5.2.^. 
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S.3.22 Between June 15 and June 30, 1992 project staff, througli the Marketing, 
Recn^ent, Selection, and Career Guidance Committee, wiil prepare 
selection criteria, recniltntent strategies, and retention incentives to 
maximize student enrolment and retention in Tech Prep Associate 
degree programs (Ofij. and 52.^. 

5.3^ Bet^n June 1 and June 30* 1992 pr^ect staff, through the efforts of 
Tech Prep Associate Degree Currtettoi Development Teams, wiN 
identity how students who did not participate in secondary Tech Prep 
programs may acquire access to post'secondaiy Tech Prep programs 
(Ot^. 5^ and 5^9). 

S^^4 Between Aprfi i5 and May 15, 1992 prpje^ staff wIR fbmiafize a Planning 
and evaluation Committee that wiii assist b)stitutionaf officers, the General 
Tech Prep Associate Degree Program Advisory Committee, and Tech 
Prep Ass(^iate Degree Curriculum Development Tean» In the 
d^mtination and commitment of resources to ttie jdanning, 
Implementatfon, and aval ualion of Tech Prep Associate degree programs 
(ObJ. 5^.10). 

5.3.25 Between April 1 and May 1. 1992 project staff wiil assist the Leadership 
Committee by utifizing the General Tech Prep Associate Degree Program 
Advisory Committee and Tech Prep Associate Degree Curriculum 
Development Teams to develop a long range plan for implementing the 
initially developed Tech Prep programs, as weli as iden%f ng 
opportunities for expansion and development (Obj. 5^.10). 

5.3.26 Between May 15 and June 30, 1992 project staff, through the Banning 
and Evaluation Committee, wiH develop an initial evaluation plan for the 
four Tech Prep Associate degree programs (Obj. S.2.10). 
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S.3.27 Between June 1 and June 30. 1992 project staff, ttvough the Marketing, 
ftecruitment, Selection and Career Guidance Committee, wDl develop 
putjlidty and marketing information to t>e utilized In promoting the new 
Tech Prep Assodate degree programs (ObJ. 5^10). 

5.3^ By appropriate negotiated dates, project staff win submit two copies of 
quarterly reports detailing progress of project activities. Illinois State 
Board of Education, Depa. 'ment of Adult. Vocational and Technical 
Education staff will review these ^or approval (Obj. 5^10). 
Project staff will submit ten copies of the final report and products 
resulting from project activities to the Illinois State Board of Education, 
Department of Adult. Vocational and Technical Educatkjn who will review 
these fbr approval (Qt^. 5^10). 
5.3.30 ByMay 1,1992 project staffwBlaubmltaproposalfbr continuation Gfthis 
project entitted Phase II tmplemmtatlon of Tech Prep Progrants for the 
Heartland Community College Regions to the Illinois State Board of 
Education, Department of Adiit, Vocational and Technical Education 
(Obj. 5.2.10). 



5.4 EVALUATION 

5.4.1 By August 15, 1991 project Staff will gain approval of ^ject organizatton Isy 
local education and employer leaders and the lllirKtis State Board of Education, 
Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education staff pbj. 5Z1: 
Procedure 5.3.1). 

5.4.2 By Sep ^t»r 15, 1991 prp}ect staff wOl identify four Tech Prep Associate degree 
program areas that are approved by local education leaders and Uinois State 
Board of Education, Department of Adult, Vocattonaf and Technical Education 
(OtJi. 5.2.2; Procedure 5.3.4). 

5.4.3 By January 15. 1992 project staff will validate skills required of workers for the 
four kfemified Tech Prep Associate degree programs. Thte validation will t)e 
dor» by wipioyers, academic and vocational teachers, as well as Illinois State 
Board 1^ Edmtkm, Department of Adult, Vocatk>nat and Technical Educatbn 
staff pfa|. 5.2.3; Procedures 5.3.4 through 5.3.9}. 

5.4.4 By June 30. 1992 project staff win organize *4 -f 2* Tech Prep Associate degree 
programs fhsA have been dev^ped, evaluated, and validated by employers, 
teachers, administrators, and Itiinois State Board of Education, Department of 
Adult, Vocational and Technlcai Education staff (Obj. 5.2.4; Procedures 5.3.10 
tlirough 5.3.15). 

5.45 By November 15, 1991 and March 15, 1992 project staff wlii prepare an 
evaluation report on insen^ activities fbr teachers, administrators, and 
em^oyers that were completed in October. 1991 and February. 1992 (Obj. 5.2.5, 
5.2.6; Procedure 5.3.16 through 5.3.18). 

5.4.6 By June 30, 1992 prpiect staff will acquire approved afliculation agreements for 
proposed Tech Prep Associate degree programs from appropriate education 
agency personnel (Ob|j. 5JSL7; Procedures 5.3.19, 5.3.20). 
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5.4.7 By June 30, 1992 project staff will valtd^td selection criterld and recruitment 
strategies and procedures developed by the Marketing, Recruitment, Selection, 
and Career Guidance Comnnittee pb|. 5.2.8. 5.2.9: Procedures 5.3.21 through 
5.3.23}. 

5.4.6 By June 30, 1992 project staff wilt use the Planning and Evaluation Committee to 
acquire support for a long range plan for Implementing and expanding the Tech 
Prep Associate degree programs (ObJ. 5.2.10; Procedures 5.3.24 through 
5.3.27). 

5.4.9 By appropriate dates, project staff will submit two copies of quarterly reports to 
gain input on processes and outcomes of the pnsject from iltinols State Board of 
Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education staff {Obj. 
5.2.1 through SJZAO; Procedures 5.3.1 through 5.3.28). 

5.4.10 By ap^opriate date, project staff wm submit ten copies of the final report to gain 
input on processes and outcomes of the project from lliinols State Board of 
Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education staff (Obj. 
5.2.1 through 5J2.10; Procedure 5.3.1 throi^ 5.3.29). 

5.4.1 1 By MfiQT 1 . 1992 project staff will submit a locally approved proposal to Illinois 
State Board of Education, Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education to Implement four Tech Prep Associate degree programs designed 
through this project (Obj. 5.2.10; Procedure 5.3.30). 
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STATEMENT OF IMPACT 

proarafw tor devetopmert. 

aev*««d*ro«9hT«*PrepAssocla«deflr,epro9r«^ 
. Aea*mteandteehtiieal<»uw«»vw»lntegt^ 

l„theHMiilandCX)mfnunltyCollegef*flKK»w^ 



human source* to develop artlcutated prosrams. 
toad to improvino the productivity ol our ewnomy. 
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5.7 TIME/SEQUENCS CHART 

FISCAL YE^R 1991 



PROCEDURES 

1. Man^membenhtportheLeadtr* 
ship CommiiM*. 

i. l(tem^as«t«rtfTfchPr^>Asso- 
cuMOsgrtA Program Atlv^Mry 
Cofl^fTiiBat. 

3. Organize T«ch Prap Associate 
O^fgfCuBicutumO w el opim nt 
CpnvnlitMik 

4. Rfviaw/anily»bft»rmaficii 
Mbnnation. •mptoytriniatvteMt, 
md atfucttor 6ontuU^4k 

5. tdanttiy MoondMy pregrams oon* 
ttininQ oodQMiiiitfiL 

6. Ractfva opnvnAmtnt fram saoMciafy 
ngiontiafeM, 



N 



M 



M 



7. ComplilaampiQytffniBtufvay. 

& OpnductfoeuagiDupavanL 

ft Aeqt^mactfonitoamptoyar 
UsnlflM qutSKcsions/standanli. 

10. EstaW}$hMtial'4 4-2*progra(mof 

11. Program AfaaA(Mto(yCommineos 
raviaw oounas of ctiKfy, 

12. Acquiraainftoyer reactions to 
proposed oouTBa* of ttudy. 

13. Determine course ot^itctfves and 
•sabtiih provioitncy tiandirdi. 

14. Complete anictiitfonasfesmenis. 

15. Comptetedoaai wttafio ufcrcourset 
of study/indkAtiy ttandardi and trti- 
c ut a tio n agrtemsnts. 

le. Conduct an inserviceactiyly. 

17. PiuvUle insovjoe orientation for 
emptoyeia. 
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PROCEDURES 
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wtptoym on foto cyf iftttyttionL 
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21. OQini» R(K»itontm, S*iteitonp 
and Cli«tr GuMiiWi Conmri^ 

22. Pf^pM f tiMSion Cftortii liCiiAnwtt 
itf MgiM, and (^oMtfvts. 

23. fcten%how«Mftmtmtyioqiiirf 
■ooTOg lo pon-saoonofliy pioQwns. 

24. Fotrnabaftfimi^antftvtfua^ 
conunlttML 

25. DtMloptonQimQaisjinfof bTi|)liK 
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T«Gti Piiip pregramn 

intafiiwiuit 
28i Siib(ntl<9'"t0(^(vpoilB 

29. Submit final repM and pTM^ids. 

30. Submit eoniinuationprqiosit. 
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6. QUAURCATIONS OF PROJECT STAFF» CONSULTANTS. AND/OR 
SUBCONTRACTORS 

Project Director 

Mf . Rok)eit Mdeker, Director of McLean/OeWitt Regional Vocational System, 
experienced professfonat educator tn Illinois tor 23 years, ten years as teacher, 13 years 
as administrator. 

QuallfieatiQns! Mr. Meeker has been a vocational administrator for the past 13 years, 
during which time he has been Involved with numerous Illinois State Board of Education, 
Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Educations grants. 
EtfilfiCt ^sM^ Mr. Meeker will serve as the project director in his capacity as a 
regtonai vocational system director for the McLean/DeWm counties. As such, he will 
oversee the admbilstfative and accounting functtons of the project He will also 
supendse the work and actlviti^ conducted by other people involved in the project 

Project Consultams 

Dr. Joe TaSdngton, Professor, Industrial Technotogy EducaUon, iOinols State University; 
Dr. Ralph Wr^, Piofessor, Business Marketing and Management Education, tiUnois 
State University. 
QualifleatiQns! 

See attached vitae for experience and qualifications. 

£EQjfiSt Activities! These two vocational teacher educators have indicated that they will 
provWe assistance In facilitating Tech Prep Associate degree program development by 
acting as fadlitators. They wUi facilitate Tech Prep Associate Degree Curriculum 
Development Teams in th^r Identification of required skins, courses of study, and 
articulation agreements, tn addition, they win fteltitate meetings held of the Leadership 
Conunittee, General Tech Prep Associate Degre Program Advisory Committee, 
Planning and Evatuatton Committee, and Marketing, Recruitment, Selection and Career 
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Guidance Conaittee. They will also be involved with preparing 
docunents and reports to be submitted to project participants 
and Illinois State Board of Education, Department of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education staff. 

7. DELIVERABLES 
Progress Reports 

Two copies of all quarterly reports will be filed. 
Final Reports 

Ten copies of the final report will be filed. 
Final Products 

Required number of copies of the following itess: 

* Required skills for Tech Prep Associate degree programs 

* Courses of study for Tech Prep Associate degree programs 

* Articulation agreements for Tech Prep Associate degree 
programs 

* Marketing, Recruitment, Selection, and Career Guidance 
Committee plans 

* Planning and Evaluation Committee reports and plans 

8. FACILITIES 

Facilities of the McLean/Dewitt Regional Vocational System, 
Bloomington Area Vocational Center; Lincolnland Delivery 
system; Livingston Area Education for Employment; and Illinois 
State University will be utilized at various times to conduct 
the activities of this project. Cooperation between these 
organizations has been acquired through the signing off of 
this document. 
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APPENDIX 



April 23 » I99I 



ZSBE / DAVTS 

100 North First street 

Springfield, Zl 62777-0001 

Dear OAVTS: 

Thxs letter is to infom the state Board of Education that the 
Livingston Area Education for BBployment. the Lincolnland Regional 
Delivery systen, the Mctean-Dewitt Regional Vocational systea, and 
the Heartland CoauBunlty college are all in agreement to work 
together on the **Bu5iness and Industry Tech Prep Projects for 
Heartland Comnunity College Regions" as outlined in the grant 
proposal. It is clearly understood by the Boards of all four 
institutions that approval of the grant hy ISBE is contingent upon 
a f Im coDBitsent by all four institutions to work together for the 
success of these projects. 

sincerely. 



^■-^/^^-^^'^ J"'-' -/*-«^^ Board Chair Livingston Area 




_ Board Chair Lincolnland Regional 



/Board Chair McLean-DeVltt 



Board Chair Heartland CoBununity 
College 



Delivery system 



Education for EBploysent 



Regional vocational systen 



VITA 



lAME & ACORESSs BOBBRT B. MBSXER. 

3X2 lAIXXGH CP. 
NORAL, 3L ei761 



mcmON: I9$4>1968 Wichita State University, Wichitft, Kansas 

Badielor of Arts— Hist^/Mlitical Science 
1968-2969 Wichita State University, Wichita, Itansas 

Master of E&ieaticR— Secondary Edueaticn 
X971-1979 Southern XUinois Oaiversi^, EdbcsrdsviUe, 

Illinois. AaiUtional 72 hours Qraduate Wbsk 
1986-1987 XUinois Stat^. University, NoBnal Illinois 

Certificate of Advanced Stafy (CSBO) 

CE{crXFICftnai$ state of minois — Adn. CSBO expected by Fall of 1987, Type 75, 

Tte^io9 — High Sdiool €-12 and Elenentary K-9 
HONORS: Dean's List Wichita State Mversity 

Cm Xisnde Wichita State Universi^ 

Ksppa Delta Pi Honor Society 

Outstandin? Yoiith Educator for 1978, EdwardsvUle JSycees 

Service Award Hciiean County Private Zndustsy Council 

Outstanding Leadership hmsd Regional lAiited Private Industry Council 

Outstanding Adoinistxator Award, Xll. State Board of Bd. 

TEACBXNS EXIGitlEHCEt 

Xn$8-1969 Wichita Pidslic Sdiools, High Schod ft Jr. High 
1<»9-1976 BdHBTdsvUle Puhilic Schools, Junior High 
1974-1979 Lwis ft Clark Connunity Ccfllege, OBD Program 

1976- 1S78 BdHBxdsville Public Sdiods, Xntemisdiata Level 
1978-3979 BdMBrdsviUe Pi^io Schools, Ptinaiy Level 

1983- 1987 BlooningtOB Public Sdwds, Mana^ of Adult ft Voc. BS. 

1984- 1987 Bloonington Ptxblic SdiobLs, S^ial Assiginentst Ttxie 

Cooplianoe Adninistrator (EPA, XDQL, ft XDPH)| Nicroconputer 
Addnistrator (289 micros); Business D^artioent Consultant 

1987-19iilBloonin9ton Public Schools, Director Adult ft Voc. Ed. 
ADDITIOtnL EDUCATIGIAL BCPESOSNZBt 

1971-1972 Social Studies Curriculum DsvelopRtent Comittee 

1973- 1974 felling ft Writing Curriculiin Develcpnent Ccraroittee 

1974- 3976 

1977- 3978 
1977-1978 
1984-19K 
1984-198S 
1984-198S 

1984- 198S 
1981-1986 

1985- 1987 



OoBBittes for the Deveicpnent of District Discipline Pdicy 
PilJted a Handwriting Program 

CRCIM curriculum for Mi croo c nv p uter s State of XUinois 
ChaiSBBn of Alternative School Stespcing Consittee 
Board Nembsr Rsgion 16 Oiited Arimte Industry Council 
Neste of the McLean County Boonooic Dsv^opnmit Oooncil 
Chftinwm District 87 Alternative Bdhcation Stiafy Oomittee 
rhnimn McLean ft DeWitt Counties Education for BBplfiynent 
Planning Council 

1986-1987 Chaimn District 87 Mieroccnaputer Curriculna Gomnittee 
1989*1990 Chairman Region 4 Vocational Council 
1990-1991 Treasurer Region 4 Vocational System Council 
1990-1991 Board Member Illinois Council Vocatonal Adm. 
1990-1991 Secretary Area Vocational Director's Council 
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VITA 

4oB E. Talklngton 
Professor of Industrial Technology 
Illinois Stats Unlvorslty 



EOUCATIOH 



B.S. Oktahoma State University 1954 

A.M. University c^NofthemCoiorKio 1958 

Ed.D. University of Noilhem Colorado 1962 



EMPLOYMENT 

1954.1856 iX in as. Air Force 

1956-1960 tnd. Arts Teacher. Micitand High School (Texas) 

1960- 1961 OraAiate Ftitowshtp. Universiy of Northern Coiorado 

1961- 1962 Ac6ng Prector of Financial Aids, Ur^veraQy of Northern Coiorado 

1962- 1969 Fac(% memb«' of Industrial Technology Department 
1969-1978 ChtirpmmoflncftJStrWTMhnoiogyDepaitnafit 
1972-1978 Chairperson of HorneEoonornicsD^arttnem 
1978-Present Facuity men^ of Industrial Technology Department 



RESEARCH GRANTS 

1867 NDEA Institute on 'Automated Drtftlng and Numerical ControT 

1968 NDEAInstmjte on *Cofi^uter Graphics* 

1969 EPDA institute on "Computer AppBcafions' 

1988 AppSed Basics Grant -ttiinols State Board of Education/Department of 

Aduit. Vocationai and Technical Education 

1989 AppM Academics (^ant-ntinois State Board of Education/Department 

of Adult. Vocational and Tedmical Education 

1990 Raising Academic Achievement Thni Integration tiiinois State Board of 

Education/Department of Aduit. Vocational and Technical Education 



OTHER RELATED ACTIVITY 

Consultant on Ccmputer Technology' Board of Higher Education (State of New Jersey) 



RESUME' 



KAME s 

Ralph D* Wray 
Address * 

Koaa: 1811 Kideasrs Orivs 

MOTBaX, XL 6176I 
(309) 452-7813 

Business: Departaeitt of Business Education & 

Adainistrative Services 
College of Business 
Zlllnois state University 
343 Williaas Fall 
Monal, ZL 61761 
(309) 438-7842 

Education s 

Ed.D.f 1970, Zndiami University, Blooaington, Indians 
Majors Vocational Education 
Minors Business Miinistratims 

M.8., 1966, Indiana University, Blooaington, Indiana 
Majors Vocational Education 
Minors Marketii^ 

B.S., 1964, Indiana university, Bloraington, Indiana 
Majors Business and Dist^ributive Education 

Taacihing Experience s 

Professor, Illinois state University, Nor«al, Illinois, 
1976 — present 

^®?Si5^f*.f?*'®®®®'^' Illinois state University, Momal, Illinois, 

1973-19" 6 

Assistant Irofessor, Illinois state University, Nomal, Illinois, 
1970-1973 

instpctor and Graduate Assistant, Indiana University, 
Blooaington, Indiana, 1969-1970 

Teacher and O^rtaent chair. North Lawrence CoBaunity Schools, 
Bedford, Indiana, 1966-1969 
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PRESEKTATION iShTERlKLS FROm CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT 
INSKRVICE ACTIVITY 
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THE WORKPLACE AND WORKFORCE 

OF THE 1990'S 
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FOCUS ON CHANGE 



"LIFE BELONGS TO THE LIVING, 
AND HE WHO LIVES 
MUST BE PREPARED FOR CHANGE. 



JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 



TREND: CHANGE IS PERVASIVE IN OUR 

SCX5IAL, FAMILY, WORKPLACE 
AND SPIRITUAL SPHERES. 



CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS ASSIST STUDENTS IN 
FUNCTIONING EFFECTIVELY IN 
A CONSTANTLY CHANGING 
ENVIRONMENT? 



4'-iB 
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TREND: IT IS ESTIMATED THAT WE WILL 

CHANGE CAREERS 3-5 TIMES 
AND JOBS 7-10. THIS IS MUCH 
MORE FREQUENT THAN 10-20 
YEARS AGO WHEN 2 CAREERS 
3-4 JOBS WERE THE AVERAGE. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
FOR CAREER AND JOB CHANGES 
THAT WILL UNDOUBTEDLY 
CONFRONT THEM THROUGHOUT 
THEIR LIFE? 



FCX^US ON WORKFORCE DEMOGRAPHICS 



OTHER LANDS HAVE THEIR VITALITY 

IN A FEW, A CLASS, 
BUT WE HAVE IT 
IN THE BULK OF OUR PEOPLE." 



WALT WHITMAN 
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TREND 



CHALLENGE: 
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THREE MAJOR DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGES ARE AFFECTING THE 
WORKFORCE. THESE ARE THE 
DECREASING NUMBERS OF YOUNG 
ADULTS ENTERING THE WORK- 
FORCE; THE INCREASING 
CULTURAL DIVERSITY OF 
SOCIETY; AND THE INCREASING 
NUMBER OF OLDER WORKERS. 

HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
FOR A DIVERSE AND OLDER 
WORKFORCE THAT WILL PLACE A 
PREMIUM ON QUALIFIED YOUNG 
WORKERS? 



FOCUS ON GLOBALIZATION 



"ON A SHRUNKEN GLOBE, 
MEN CAN NO LONGER LIVE LIKE STRANGERS. 



ADLAI E. STEVENSON 
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TREND: INCREASINGLY, BUSINESS 

ACTIVITIES HAVE A GLOBAL 
COMPONENT. NEW BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TRADITIONAL 
INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 
WILL APPEAR AS WELL AS A 
LITERAL EXPLOSION OF NEW 
ACTIVITY IN MANY DEVELOPING 
ECONOMIES AROUND THE WORLD. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS BUILD THEIR 
STUDENTS' GLOBAL AI^tarenESS 
AND UNDERSTANDING TO BE 
EFFECTIVE IN A GLOBAL 
4,H MARKETPLACE? 



FOCUS ON TECHNOLOGY 

"AS TECHNOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

CONTINUE TO MOUNT, 
THE NORMAL LIFE SPAN 
WILL CONTINUE TO CLIMB. 
THE HOURLY PRODUCTIVITY OF THE WORKER 

WILL INCREASE." 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 



TREND: TECHNOLOGY IS BEING APPLIED 

TO A WIDE VARIETY OF WORK 
ACTIVITIES. THESE 
APPLICATIONS EITHER 
"UPSKILL" OR "DESKILL' 
WORKER JOB DUTIES. 

CHALLENGE: HOW CAN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PROCEED WITH 
INFUSING TECHNOLOGY INTO 
THEIR PROGRAMS SO THAT 
STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR 

. ^ CHALLENGING JOBS AND NOT 

JUST JOBS THAT WILL BE 
DESKILLED? 



TREND: 


TECHNOLOGY WILL INCREASINGLY 




BE UTILIZED TO REDUCE 




MONOTONOUS AND HAZARDOUS 




WORK DUTIES, AS WELL AS 


• 


APPLIED TO NEW & NOVEL 




Ar^TIVITifj^ THAT ARF 1 IMI^NnWM 


CHALLENGE: 


HOW CAN VOCATIONAL 




EDUCATORS DEVELOP OR 




MAINTAIN TECHNOLOGICAL 




EQUIPMENT TO KEEP THEIR 




PRDTiR AMQ 1 IP - TO - RATP'? 


iiZ 
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FOCUS ON ORGANIZATION & MARKETPLACE 

"THE ART OF PROGRESS IS 
TO PRESERVE ORDER AMID CHANGE, 
AND TO PRESERVE CHANGE AND ORDER." 

ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
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TREND: ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 

ARE BEING FLATTENED IN 
ORDER TO REDUCE THE 
TIME IT TAKES TO 
COMMUNICATE, AND 
DEVELOP AND DELIVER 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PREPARE 
STUDENTS FOR BROADER. 
LESS WELL DEFINED WORK 
ROLES DUE TO FLATTER 
42U ORGANIZATIONS? 



TREND: 



CHALLENGE: 

4^S 
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EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS ARE 
CHANGING FROM LOYALTY TO 
PERFORMANCE, STABILITY TO 
UNCERTAINTY, PERMANENT TO 
CONTRACT, ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMITMENT TO SELF 
COMMITMENT, AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL EXPANSION TO 
ORGANIZATIONAL DOWNSIZING. 

HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
FOR LESS WELL DEFINED SELF- 
NEGOTIATED EMPLOYMENT 
CONTRACTS? 4.!. 
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TREND: COLLABORATIVE INTERACTION 

BETWEEN CUSTOMER, PRODUCER, 
AND SUPPLIER IS INCREASING. 
THEIR IS LESS COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING BETWEEN COMPONENT 
PART SUPPUERS FOR CONTRACTS 
WITH FINISHED PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS. CUSTOMERS 
ARE MORE CONCERNED WITH 
QUALITY ISSUES THAN PRICE. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
TO BE COLLABORATIVE 
PARTiaPANTS RATHER THAN 
COMPETITORS? 
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TREND: THE MARKETPLACE HAS CHANGED 

FROM A MASS PRODUCTION 
ORIENTATION TO A CUSTOMIZA- 
TION PERSPECTIVE. 



CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS REINFORCE THE 
NEED TO ADAPT PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES TO MEET CUSTOMER 
NEEDS? 
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FOCUS ON JOB SKILLS 

"FOREWARNED, FOREARMED." 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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TREND: MORE AND MORE JOBS REQUIRE 

ADVANCED (POST -SECONDARY 
LEVEL) EDUCATION. 
CONCURRENTLY, MANY OF THE 
DUTIES ASSOCIATED WITH THESE 
JOPS REQUIRE ONLY A BASIC 
SKILLS (SECONDARY LEVEL) 
PREPARATION. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
FOR A WORK ENVIRONMENT 
WHERE OVER -EDUCATED PEOPLE 
43^' ARE HIRED FOR BASIC SKILL 

JOBS? 



TREND: DUE TO, ALL OF THESE 

CHANGES, ADAPTABLE AND 
FLEXIBLE INDIVIDUALS ARE IN 
HIGH DEMAND FOR GOOD PAYING 
JOBS. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
TO BE FLEXIBLE AND ADAPTABLE 
WORKERS? AND, WHAT SKILLS 
SHOULD STUDENTS POSSESS TO 
BE HIGHLY REGARDED 
EMPLOYEES? 



43S 
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BASIC WORKPLACE SKILLS 

FOR THE 1990'S AND BEYOND 



■ SPEAK, LISTEN, WRITE, READ ACCURATELY 

• COMPUTE BASIC ARITHMETIC AND STATISTICAL 
CALCULATIONS ACCURATELY 

■ ACQUIRE UNDERSTANDING AND SKILLS ON 
THEIR OWN 

■ THINK, SOLVE PROBLEMS, AND MAKE 
DEaSIONS. UTILIZING VAUD PROCESSES AND 
COMMON SENSE 

• ADAPT AND BE FLEXIBLE TO CHANGE 

■ EXHIBIT A POSITIVE ATTITUDE AND PERFORM 
DUTIES WITH A POSITIVE WORK ETHIC 

441 

• INITIATE JOB DUTIES WITHOUT A DIRECT 
ASSIGNMENT FROM A SUPERVISOR 



• PERFORM EFFECTIVELY WITH A VARIETY OF 
WORK GROUPS 

- ASSIST IN BUILDING COHESIVE WORK GROUPS 

■ DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN POSITIVE RELATIONS 
WITH SUPERVISORS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 

• USE CREATIVITY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 

■ UNDERSTAND THE ECONOMICS AND CULTURE OF 
WORK 

• DEVELOP ONESELF PERSONALLY AND CAREER- 
WISE 

- UTILIZE GOAL SETTING, PLANNING, AND 
ORGANIZING PROCESSES TO PROGRESS IN WORK 
AND PERSONAL ACTIVITIES 
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THE WORKPLACE AND WORKFORCE 

OF THE 1990'S 
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FCXJUS ON CHANGE 



"LIFE BELONGS TO THE LIVING, 
AND HE WHO LIVES 
MUST BE PREPARED FOR CHANGE.' 



JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
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TREND: 



CHANGE IS PERVASIVE IN OUR 
SOCIAL, FAMILY, WORKPLACE 
AND SPIRITUAL SPHERES. 



CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS ASSIST STUDENTS IN 
FUNCTIONING EFFECTIVELY IN 
A CONSTANTLY CHANGING 
ENVIRONMENT? 



TREND: 



CHALLENGE: 



IT IS ESTIMATED THAT WE WILL 
CHANGE CAREERS 3-6 TIMES 
AND JOBS 7-10. THIS IS MUCH 
MORE FREQUENT THAN 10-20 
YEARS AGO WHEN 2 CAREERS 
3-4 JOBS WERE ,HE AVERAGE. 

HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
FOR CAREER AND JOB CHANGES 
THAT WILL UNDOUBTEDLY 
CONFRONT THEM THROUGHOUT 
THEIR LIFE? 



FOCUS ON WORKFORCE DEMOGRAPHICS 



OTHER LANDS HAVE THEIR VITALITY 

IN A FEW, A CLASS, 
BUT WE HAVE IT 
IN THE BULK OF OUR PEOPLE." 



WALT WHITMAN 
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TREND: 



CHALLENGE: 



THREE MAJOR DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGES ARE AFFECTING THE 
WORKFORCE. THESE ARE THE 
DECREASING NUMBERS OF YOUNG 
ADULTS ENTERING THE WORK- 
FORCE; THE INCREA&iNG 
CULTURAI. DIVERSITY OF 
SOCIETY; AND THE INCREASING 
NUMBER OF OLDER WORKERS. 

HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
FOR A DIVERSE AND OLDER 
WORKFORCE THAT WILL PLACE A 
PREMIUM ON QUALIFIED YOUNG 
WORKERS? 



FOCUS ON GLOBALIZATION 



"ON A SHRUNKEN GLOBE, 
MEN CAN NO LONGER LIVE LIKE STRANGERS. 



ADLAI E. STEVENSON 



457 
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TREND: INCREASINGLY, BUSINESS 

ACTIVITIES HAVE A GLOBAL 
COMPONENT. NEW BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES IN TRADITIONAL 
INDUSTRIAUZED COUNTRIES 
WIL! APPEAR AS WELL AS A 
LITERAL EXPLOSION OF NEW 
ACTIVITY IN MANY DEVELOPING 
ECONOMIES AROUND THE WORLD. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS BUILD THEIR 
STUDENTS' GLOBAL AWARENESS 
AND UNDERSTANDING TO BE 
EFFECTIVE IN A GLOBAL 
MARKETPLACE? 



FOCUS ON TECHNOLOGY 

■AS TECHNOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

CONTINUE TO MOUNT, 
THE NORMAL LIFE SPAN 
WILL CONTINUE TO CLIMB. 
THE HOURLY PRODUCTIVITY OF THE WORKER 

WILL INCREASE." 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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TREND: TECHNOLOGY IS BEING APPLIED 

TO A WIDE VARIETY OF WORK 
ACTIVITIES. THESE 
APPLICATIONS EITHER 
"UPSKILL" OR "DESKILL" 
WORKER JOB DUTIES, 

CHALLENGE: HOW CAN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PROCEED WITH 
INFUSING TECHNOLOGY INTO 
THEIR PROGRAMS SO THAT 
STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR 
CHALLENGING JOBS AND NOT 
JUST JOBS THAT WILL BE 
DESKILLED? 

4fi3 



TREND: 


TECHNOLOGY WILL INCREASINGLY 




BE UTILIZED TO REDUCE 




MONOTONOUS AND HAZARDOUS 




WORK DUTIES, AS WELL AS 




APPLIED TO NFW A MOX/Pi 




ACTIVITIES THAT ARE UNKNOWN. 


CHALLENGE: 


HOW CAN VOCATIONAL 




EDUCATORS DEVELOP OR 




MAINTAIN TECHNOLOGICAL 




EQUIPMENT TO KEEP THEIR 




PROGRAMS UP-TO-DATE? 
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I FCXXJS ON ORGANIZATION & MARKETPLACE 



THE ART OF PROGRESS IS 



TO PRESERVc: ORDER AMID CHANGE, 
AND TO PRESERVE CHANGE AND ORDER. 



ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
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TREND: 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 




ARE BEING FLATTENED IN 




ORDER TO REDUCE THE 




TIME IT TAKES TO 




COMMUNICATE, AND 




nPVPi OP AMD nPI IVPR 




PRODUCTS AND SERVICES. 


CHALLENGE: 


HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 




EDUCATORS PREPARE 




STUDENTS FOR BROADER, 




LESS WELL DEFINED WORK 




ROLES DUE TO FLATTER 


4fiS 


ORGANIZATIONS? 







TREND: 


EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS ARE 




CHANGING FROM LOYALTY TO 




PERFORMANCE, STABILITY TO 




UNCERTAINTY, PERMANENT TO 




CONTRACT, ORGANIZATIONAL 




COMMITMENT TO SELF 




COMMITMENT, AND ORGANIZA- 




TIONAL EXPANSION TO 




ORGANIZATIONAL DOWNSIZING 


CHALLENGE: 


HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 




EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 




FOR LESS WELL DEFINED SELF- 




NEGOTIATED EMPLOYMENT 




C/UNTR ACTS ? 


47,1 
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TREND: 
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COLLABORATIVE INTERACTION 




BETWEEN CUSTOMER, PRODUCER, 




AND SUPPLIER IS INCREASING. 




THEIR IS LESS COMPETITIVE 




BIDDING BETWEEN COMPONENT 




PART SUPPLIERS FOR CONTRACTS 




WITH FINISHED PRODUCT 




MANUFACTURERS. CUSTOMERS 




ARE MORE CONCERNED WITH 




QUALITY ISSUES THAN PRICE. 


CHALLENGE: 


HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 




EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 




TO BE COLLABORATIVE 




PARTICIPANTS RATHER THAN 




COMPETITORS? 


472 
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TREND: 


X 

THE MARKETPLACE HAS CHANGED 




FROM A MASS PRODUCTION 




ORIENTATION TO A CUSTOMIZA- 




TION PERSPECTIVE. 


CHALLENGE: 


HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 




EDUCATORS REINFORCE THE 




NEED TO ADAPT PRODUCTS AND 




SERVICES TO MEET CUSTOMER 




NEEDS? 


47.1 
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FOCUS ON JOB SKILLS 



FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 



TREND: MORE AND MORE JOBS REQUIRE 

ADVANCED (POST -SECONDARY 
LEVEL) EDUCATION. 
CONCURRENTLY, MANY OF THE 
DUTIES ASSOQATED WITH THESE 
JOBS REQUIRE ONLY A BASIC 
SKILLS (SECONDARY LEVEL) 
PREPARATION. 

CHALLENGE: HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 
FOR A WORK ENVIRONMENT 
WHERE OVER -EDUCATED PEOPLE 
ARE HIRED FOR BASIC SKILL 
JOBS? 



TREND: 


DUE TO, ALL OF THESE 




CHANGES, ADAPTABLE AND 




FLEXIBLE INDIVIDUALS ARE IN 




HIGH DEMAND FOR GOOD PAYING 




JOBS. 


unALLENGE: 


HOW SHOULD VOCATIONAL, 




EDUCATORS PREPARE STUDENTS 




TO BE FLEXIBLE AND ADAPTABLE 




WORKERS? AND, WHAT SKILLS 




SHOULD STUDENTS POSSESS TO 




BE HIGHLY REGARDED 




EMPLOYEES? 


4^0 
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BASIC WORKPLACE SKILLS 

FOR THE 1990'S AND BEYOND 



• SPEAK, LISTEN, WRITE, READ ACCURATELY 

• COMPUTE BASIC ARITHMETIC AND STATISTICAL 
CALCULATIONS ACCURATELY 

- ACQUIRE UNDERSTANDING AND SKILLS ON 
THEIR OWN 

■ THINK, SOLVE PROBLEMS, AND MAKE 
DECISIONS, UTILIZING VALID PROCESSES AND 
COMMON SENSE 

■ ADAPT AND BE FLEXIBLE TO CHANGE 

■ EXHIBIT A POSITIVE ATTITUDE AND PERFORM 
DUTIES WITH A POSITIVE WORK ETHIC 

■ INITIATE JOB DUTIES WITHOUT A DIRECT 
ASSIGNMENT FROM A SUPERVISOR 
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• PERFORM EFFECTIVELY WITH A VARIETY OF 
WORK GROUPS 

- ASSIST IN BUILDING COHESIVE WORK GROUPS 

■ DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN POSITIVE RELATiONS 
WITH SUPERVISORS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 

■ USE CREATIVITY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
OPPORTUNITIES 

- UNDERSTAND THE ECONOMICS AND CULTURE OF 
WORK 

- DEVELOP ONESELF PERSONALLY AND CAREER- 
WISE 

' UTILIZE GOAL SETTING, PLANNING, AND 

ORGANIZING PROCESSES TO PROGRESS IN WORK 
AND PERSONAL ACTIVITIES 
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V. HESnNGniDSB VOCATlCmKL HIGH SCHOOL TECH PRBP CDRRXCDLini AMD 
GRAKT PROPOSALS 
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WESTINGHOUSE VCX5ATI0NAL HIGH SCHOOL 

INTEGRATED TECH PREP CURRICULUM 

FOR THE 
FRESHMAN LEVEL 



Stanton P. Payne, Principal 
Lona C. Bibbs, Assistant Principal 
Carol Sharp, Program Coordinator 



S 7 



Draft 1 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM MATRIX 
Freshman Level 



In AprH. 1991 the foUowing Westinghousd Vocational High School personnel met to 
discuss curriculum alternatives for the freshman level courses in the School of Commerce and 
Communication. The fadliators for the meeting were Drs. Joe Talklngton and Franzle Loepp of 
Illinois State University. 

Westinghouse Vocational High School Teachers: 
777? 
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WEEKl 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



AcnvmES 



Discusston of cui^ ami rG^ulaUons 

O{mritHittoi0rtX)Ok8 
Notetatdng dxefctees 



Biology 



Evsduation Proc^ures 
Suf^^Ses and Fees 
NolBCaldno activtty 



Aig^iral 



Language freqi^ntiy i^ed in 
Matheirattes (variable. 

ocm$ttnt» whole nunibaf) 
Setting up an effective 

mtdx)^ format and stucfy skiRs 
Symbols imd in math 



Notalaking skins 
Games (Malti Bingo) 
HM Sbidy SkiRs F^oipstfT) 
Re in foros ment sheets 
Test 



Music 



OrtoitatkHi 



R ules and R^utattons of ctass 
Reqii^rements of dass (fees) 
O^viev^ofdass 
Grading Procedure 
Notetaldng skiils 



P.E. 



Orientatk>n 



Ruira and Requirements 

Safety 

Prepai^an 

Pre-testing 

Grading Procedure 



Computer 



imrodudic^ to computer 
Htetory (rf oon^>uters 
Paft8dfcom(»itefs 
Computer tenns 



Keyboard' ig 
Home row keys 



Communicatton 
Ted>nology 



Onentetion 
Overview of dass 
Oass Requirements 
Grading Procedure 



Drafting, A communication 
exercise 

C^>mfnunicaton process 
activrly, Sl«td>ing 
onchview drawings 



Counseling 



Orientation 

Transitk^iai Awareness 
(heipstiKiente feet 
wekx>me) 

Stixlertf responsibilities 
(help ^udents understand 
their rde) 



4hu 



Group counseling sessions 
Identify differ^Kes artd similarities 
between elementary and high sch'X^I 

Describe rules* regulatims and rationale 
r^ar(£ng deper^labiKty and punctuafity 
through role playing activities 



WEEK 2 



CJRRICIjtUM 
AREA 



English 



TOPICS 

Introductkm to writing skiBs 



AcnvmES 



WrMngsaumf^ 

Students tntervioweadi other 

S tot introduction of parmof to dass 



Biology 



lnifx>itBnc0 of Biology 
RespcmsibiKties of Biology 
C<mtrit}iitor8 to Bkriogy 



One-pag9 paper using library 



Using t>3^coperatior^withwhda 
ntmb^ fira^tons, mra dedmate 



Book 

Wori^haets 



Ovdfviewofc 

rhytlim» matcxfy, harmony, 
fbnrii tiittbra 



Survey students' imowtedga of 
mi^ (e.g.t ^nging* tesaons, grammar 
sdHwI^cp^lenoe) 

Have students define and discuss terms 
Tea^ier demonstrate each term 



Physical fitness tasting 
H^^» rules, sidils, scoring, 

and safety rules for flag footban and 

socc^ 



Students have conditioning activity 
Play ft£^ fbott)ali and soccer 



Computer 



introduction to keys 



AQZ 
SWX 



CociinunicoDOn 
Technology 



Sketching pictorial drawings 



Sketch items in the classroom 



Counseling 



Counseling/Support Services 
StiKtontu should Imow wtK> and what 
help is available as they proceed 
through fmir years of hi^ Ki\oo\ 



Inboduce and acquaint students 
with ccHinseiing aixi support services 
Couns^MB, School nurse 
Social worker, Psychologist 
Speech therapist, Tutors^ eta 
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CURRICULUM 
AREA 



English 



TOPICS 



Review 'a, rule* 



AcnvmES 

Woffc on biology paper 



Biology 



Review note taking, technicai report 
wrWng. outlining, safety rule 



Organize notebook for dass 



Mgebral 



Ststdard/Metrte measuFement 
Coiwarting measurement 
Learning basic measuremwtt 
Uqdd we^ lengtti/dlstance and 
araa/volume 



Apiidied mathematics series, inducing 
video, ajterdses in book, experiment 



Music 



Music mrta^ 
SttA 

Tratiiedef 
Basedef 

Naming tines and spaces 



Tester demoin«ration and discussion 
Studems practice writing music 



P.E. 



Soccer/flag football skills 



One-on^ne skill txiikiing practice 
SMD building 



Computer 



Keyboarding 

DEC 

FRV 



Practice i^ng computer kej^TOSffd 



Cc»timuntcatton 
Technology 



Sketching multi-view drav^ngs 



Sketch mree views of rectangular block 
Bk»k with one comer removed 
Block with whole, etc 



Counseling 



Self awareness and build positive self 
\iT\zgs 



Students examine nkes and dislikes, 
interest, initiative, vakies vs. behaMors 



4:n 



WEEK 4 



CURRICVLUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



AcnvmEs 



Englteh 



Introduce shoft stwy 
Bement of sN»t siofy 
Singidar and r^urai veib 



Reading 

Us8 fiitfiTMnts to constnict short sioty 



Bioiosy 



Lab proceduFes using text book 
measursmont 



CciMdata 
Otecussion 



Use measuring Instruments 



Meimure ttmts. Le« weigtit. tkjuids. 
tengths, dlstanoes, area/volume 



Music 



Oefsigns* bar lines, measures 



OraK^eynrrix^ 

Review tines and spaces in both defs 
and name notes 



Sidii test, v^n test 



tnt^^cidss competition in soccer and flag 
fbotbaU 



Computer 



Keys 



Keytx>ard practice 



Communication 
Technology 



Uimerrsioning multi-view drawing 
Measurement 



SIcetch and dimension simple multhview 
drawings 



Counseling 



Value clarification 



Students identify what is most important 
to them 

Examine behaviors that reinforce 
important values 



4n2 



WEEKS 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



AcnvmEs 



English 



Short atwy continued 



Work with stiMtents as ttwy writs 
tti^ shot Ivories 



Btotogy 



tmpoftanoa of Sviftg things on human 
life 

Measure oontrOMitors to Bioiogy 



Us« microscope 
MakssGdm 

VMe paper on one sdentist/bkilogist 



Algebra I 



Mathennatical sequence of operation 



BooKexerdses 

Reir^orc«T»nt 

Test 

Puzzles 

Computers 



Music 



Notes and note values 
Rest and rest values 



Teacher demonstration 
Students practtee on music manuscript 
paper 



P.E. 



Review rules/scoring 



Team play 
SkiBtest 
Written test 



Comput «s 



Keyt>oarding continued 

HYN 

JUM 



Keyt)oard practice 



Communication 
Technology 



Reading multi-view drawings 



Give muKi-view drawHn^ and have 
students provide infmmation 



Counseling 



Career Goals 



Rank order careere 
Sdect potential career giai 
Education rmded to ob^ goal 
Determine optiois avaital^ 



4!i3 



WEEK 6 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



AcnvmEs 



"niere/^r/the/iB 
CofHinue stKM stoiy 



Work cm shc^ stay 
Review biology p^der 



dioiogy 



Review meaeurement (check vwth 
math teachers) 



Condudt prcrisierT) soivirig mperfanenta 
Use sdentific method 



A^ebral 



Math tenrtinotogy pertaining to 
variat^ 
Sut^stitidion 
Fradtons/decirnals 



Book exercises 

Reinftmement vraitoheets 
Te» 



Muste 



Identify muaic etement in ftaditkmai 
fotkeongs 



Test on mu&fcelerrant 
Sing folk song 



P.E. 



Recreattonal activiHes 
Bowfing, g<^ taible tennis. 



Present history, ndes. safety 
Workcmskilts 



Computer 



KI;10 



Keyt>oarding practice 



C^mmunteation 
Te<*noIogy 



litecturai floor plans 



Develop ftoor plan for one t)edroom 
apartment 



Counseling 



Study skills 



Reinfore. i need to organize thoughts, 
taice ny ss, manage time, keep 
notet>c^Rs, and keep lecords 



4')4 



WEEK? 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



AcnvmES 



English 



Capitalizatoff/runctuation 



Introduction to fibfary 
SiuveyiTCtterlals 
Bib cards 
Nota taking 



Btotogy 



Do>«top class prelect 



Upgrade dass notebook 

Review diagrams. «q}eilmems. outlines 



Algebra! 



Writing English phrases in 
mathematical terns 



Video games r^nforcement 



Music 



Rhythm 



listen to ihytiims of nnisic from different 
time periods 



PJE. 



Table tennis, golf, bowling 



Practice indivklual skills 



Computer P.. 

Time writings 



KeybMtfd practice 



Communication 
Tedmology 



Read architectural floor plan 



Students locate infOrmaton on given 
floor ptem 



Counseling 



Test taking skills 

Quaiter exams; semester finals. 
TAP testing 



Importance of preparation, rest, and 
nutriticm 

DiMuss types of questions 
Rationale for testing 



4;;.-) 



WEEKS 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



Acnvnm^ 



English 



Starting senteitces^ith and« but* so 
yismry Research paper 



End noiQs 
Bibltogmphy 

Ouotatkm ai^ summary Nt>rmat^ 



Biotogy 



Stiect sderm fe{r project 



Prcrt>lmi3» hypcAhwis* mat^iats, 
prooeditfas, oomAiston, discussion* 
tOnaiy wc^ and e)4}erbmnts 



Algebra 1 



Learning to comt^ like terms and 
usage of algebraic tanguage 



Bookextfdse 
Beinfbro^nent 
Cmnput^ 



RhyBim 



Have studerto practioe given rtiythms 
Have studertts create own rtiythm 



Rotate students through indivkfual 
recreational activities 



Computer 



Left shift key and right shift key 



Keyboard practice 



Communication 
Technok>gy 



Sketching a schematic diagram 



Use symbofs to sketch given devise 



Counseling 



Student assessment 



Tap test 
Semester exam 



ERLC 



4 a 8 



VVEEK9 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



Engtish 



TOPICS 
RdSdardi paper 



AcnvmES 



Po^ecfiling^ rewriting 



Biology 



The micioscopto IMr^ viorM 
BacMfia» plants^ animals, tiy^ 
pteunaria^spwes 



Oteoover ftiatior^iips between 
Wofk cm sdmce fedr prefect 



Aigebral 



Apply (awe of e94X)nent8 



Boole comdeea 
Video 

Reintoromients 



Music 



Accent and uraK^cented beata 



OemoristFateacoemdd and unaccented 
brats, ^udems create rtiyttmic sound. 



Rebate students through indhMual 
recreational activtfes 



Computer 



Time trials 



Practice 



Communication 
Technology 



Reading a schematic diagram 



Students provide information from 
given sdiematic diagrams of single 
items they bring from home 



Counseling 



Student progress 



Help studmts understand what grades 
mean and their impact on their future 



ERIC 



■If. 7 



WEEK 10 



CinUtlCULUM 
AREA 



Engtish 

Pronoun anteo^tent 
agreement 



TOPICS 
Movto review 



AcnvmEs 



Write review 



Biotogy in society 



R^newepapere, booklet, magazine 
Write report on in^^ortance of tiiology 
inthefealwoftd 



Algety I 



Baste operations \ivith signed numbers 



Book exercises, reinforcenftenrs» puzzles» 
exi^eriments 



Music 



Bhyttim continued 



Practice rtrythms with body nwvement 



RE. 



Rotate student trough individual 
recreational activities 



Computer 



Speed 



Time mals 



Communicatton 
Technology 



Sketching graphs and chaits 



Gather and pr^nt data 



Counselor 



Evaluation 



Help studerrt review academic progress 
arKi evaluate integrated program 



4n8 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



WEEK II 



AClTVinES 



SkBt: 

Si43|ect/vort> 
agroomont 



Lett^ writing 



Wfil^tettortopmpal 



Biology 



CM reprodudton 



Usamterosoope to teton^ stages of 
ced reproduction 



Algebra! 



Gra;^^^ (8M Communteation 
Tedim^ogy) 



Collect aitd graph data 



Music 



Key^ratura 



Sing songs in dMefont key ^gnatures 



Personal health, fitness* 
and lx)dy awareness 



Computer 



Word prooessbig skills 
correcting mis^>ellingt 
correcting grammatical errors 



Type tetters assigned in English dass 



Communicafion 
Technology 



Reading graphs and charts 



Given various grapte and charts, 
provide information to make decision 



Counseling 



cumucuuTM 

AREA 



Elfish 



WEEKU 



TOPICS 

SldtkH^Dhenating 



AcnvniEs 



Biology 



R0pfoducton» cfige$tton» locomotion* 
b^Mtion, and f88{:rirttion 



Omsecting 



Aigebml 



SoMng tbrear equatk)ns 



BocA exercises 
Test 

Computer 



MusJc 



Writing original music 



Using nti^fiAtdameritste tor .e 
music 



Personal heaMi continue 



Computer 



W6rd Processing continued 



Word proc«H» B Mogy and Engti^ 
paper to improve quaffiy of notebook 



Communicaiion 
Technology 



Mapping 



Draw local map and read dty^de* 
$t«e. and nttional maps to plan a 
vacation 



Counseling 



CURRICULUM 

AREA TOPICS 



WEEK 13 



AcnvniES 



Engfisli Ou^on/AnsMsr 



Biotogy Classification of tKring things Uniooitutar 

MultiotiMar 

Chemical reaction in tti« ceU 



Aigebral Solving tinaar equation Book exercises 

R«4nton3e(neftt 
Test 



Music 



P.E. Family tiving/sex education Focus on family unit mother/ftaher 

chUdfen/axtandod membefs 
community/agenda 



Computers Cardboard Keyboard practice 



Commimication 

Technology Desktop publisNng Layout and design 



Counseling 

5 1 



WEEK 14 



CURRICUU^I 
AREA 



TOPICS 



ACilVlllES 



Who, What, When, Where* Hew 



CeR 

WaU, Nucleus, Membrane, Cytoptaem 



Disci^ekm 



Mgebml 



Scd^ring tirmr equafom with dKimale 
and fractions 



Bo<^ assignment 

RefaiforoMf^ent 

Video 

Tests 

Cc»!iputer 



Playing scates 



PracHce scales 



Human sexuality 



Mate reproductive system 
Female reproductive system 



Computer 



Word processing of new^^ter 



Communication 
Technology 



Introduction to •Newsroom* 
Occupations in publishing 



Work on new^etter design 



Counseling 



WEEK IS 



CURRICULUM 

AREA TOPICS 



AcnvmES 



English 



Editing, Proofing 



Edit and proof newsletter artides 



Biology 



tnvest^^ftuKtion 
Evaluating development 



team vocabulary 



Mgebral 



Inequaiities/Sotvtng equations 



Bookexw^es 
R^nfMoeRWtts 
Tests 
Computer 



Music 



Playing music 



P.E. 



Human development continued 



Computer 



Type assignments from c^her classes 



Communication 
Tedwology 



Reproduce, collate and maiket 
newsletter 



Counseling 



WEEK 16 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



Acnvrni^ 



EngBsh 



BJotogy 



Evs^uation 
Fossfl study 
Godogy of evcriution 



Aigebral 
Pfcrf>iem soMng 



Agepfcbtams 



Video 

Book exercises 
Experiment 



Music 



Int^vals 



STOS oomvm)n to male/female 



Medical treatment 
Infmnation ccHinsel 



Computer 



DdetirHji 
Type over 
Proofing 
Correcting 



Contmunicatton 
Technology 



Ph<»ogfaphy 



C^unsaiing 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



TOPICS 



WEEK 17 



AcnvmES 



En^sh 



Btotogy Protoatoan 

0«vtiOf»nent (figestive systems 

Mouth 
GuRet 

Digest tract 

Algebra! SoMng prehlems about pertmeter. Bodkwereises 

area, ami formulas R^ttoioemenis 

Experiments 



Music playing the ptenica 



P.E 



STDS oommai to male/female 
Ageraias 
Medieai treatment 
Infbmiattoncouns^ 



Computer 



Communication 
Technofogy 



Counseling 



CURRtCVLUM 
AREA 



WEEK 18 

TOPICS AcnvrriEs 



EngHsh 



Bicriogy 



Ratvvorm 



Dissect tntiie tab 



Graphing fimcSons CorK^offitftttion 

Etements of ^ai^iing 

XY coordinates 



Book exercises 
Rsififofoernwt 
Test 

Computer 



Mu^ 



instruments of of^dmtra 



Identifica^ of instrumertts iffiing 
posters, text, fUm strips, r^ording, arnl 
live porforiiiances 



Computer 



Contir^ua to word proc^ 
ass^mertts from other dasses 



Communication 
Technology 



Counseling 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 



WEEK 19 

TOPICS 



Acnvmss 



English 



Slotogy 



Operations on 
p^ynomials 



Symmetty of fhring things 



Addition/subtraction of poiynofniate 
Multipiying and (Sviding potynofflials 
Concept of potynon^ 



Make chart that compares shape of 
diffarant animals 
Surranavy actMtias 



EvtfuMi n o t a b ooka 
Con^Ma doss projoct 
EvaL sdenco fair prc^ct/lab projects 

Book aNOfcteea 
Ra'ntorcemsnt 
Teat 



Music R e co ffli Mo n of hearing fUnctkyns as 

rslaied to instnimants 

Dafinto and indefiniia relative pitch, 
dynamica, etc 

Csttegoraing instmments 



P.E. 



Computer 



Con>municatk»n 
Technology 



Counseling 
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Proposal Covor shaot 



Department of Vocational and Technological Education 



Category: (check only one) 



X^Program Innovation 

Program U|}date 

Tech Prep/Employability 
Special Student Needs 



School: Westinghouse vocational High School 

Vocational Program Area(s): Commerce and Communication Technologies 
Contact Person: Carol Sharp 



Summary: (Provide a brief summary of the "program design" section.) 

Over the past two years, plans have been made to initiate a 
Tech-Prep curriculum in a "school within a school" titled the 
school of Cosmeroe and Consnmioatioa. Whereas, the entire Tech- 
Prep program design has been determined for this school. Most of 
the energy has gone into the design of a totally integrated 
curriculum for the ninth grade. This curriculum will be 
initiated during the 1991-92 academic year. Funds are 
requested in this category to help in the design of an integrated 
curriculum for a School of Professional servioes. Following the 
model established in The School of Commerce and Communication, 
academic and vocational teachers will cooperatively design Tech- 
Prep curricula to be implemented in the fall of *92. This total 
integrative process involving all disciplines within the school 
is complex and involves not only curriculum design, but 
administrative changes i.e. block scheduling as wcil. Therefore, 
funds are primarily reciuested for three two-day Jstafr development 



utilized to facilii:ate the process. Total funds requested is 
projected to be 250 x 3 for each staff member involved. 




Name of Principal: 



Signature of Principal: 



Stanton Payne 



Name of LSC President: 



Signature of LSC President: 
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Proposal covor 81iMt 

Department of Vocational and Technological Education 



Category: (check only one) 



X_Program Innovation 

[ Program Update 

^Tech Prep/Esq^loyablllty 

^Special Student Needs 



School: Westlnghouse High school 

Vocational Program Area(s}: Commerce and Communication Technologies 

and Professional Services 

Contact Person: Carol Sharp 



Summary: (Provide a brief summary of the ^'program design" section.) 

Westlnghouse Vocational High School has embarked on an 
extensive process of totally integrating the academic and 
vocational Tech-Prep curriculum. In order to facilitate the 
integration process, promote quality curriculum development and 
encourage teachers to use modem technologies^ it is proposed that 
g# the academic^eachers and the vocational teachers Involved in 
del iverin^^^^ejnr^ with a network of computers with adequate 
software to provide for electronic mall and desktop publishing 
capabilities. Also, extensive staff development will be provided 
to the network manager with training provided to each of the 
teachers who will be served by the network. 



Name of Principal: Signature of Principal: 

Stanton Payne 

Name of LSC President: Signature of LSC President: 
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Proposal covor Shaot 

Department of Vocational and Technological Education 



Category; (check only one) 



,X_Prograa Innovation 

Program update 

Tech Prep/Employability 
^Special Student Needs 



School: Hestinghouse Vocational Bigh School 

Vocational Program Area(s): Commerce and Communication, 
Professional Service, Evolving Technologies, including 
the built environment 

Contact Person: Carol Sharp 

Summary: (Provide a brief summary of the "program design** section.) 

Although Westinghouse Vocational High School has made great 
strides in the development of an overall framework for Tech-Prep 
curricula, and has begun the initiation of an integrated 
curricula for 120 ninth grade students in the Sebool of conmeroe 
and Conmuiiioation, much detailed planning remains to be done. 
Therefore, the purpose of this project will be to formalize a 
comprehensive system of advisory groups for each of the Tech-Prep 
areas, formalize articulation agreements with the appropriate 
community colleges, develop an esctensive set of brochures that 
will help guide students through the Tech-Prep programs and 
communicate this process to parents and grammar school personnel. 
To accomplish these goals, staff development, extensive community 
involvement and high school/community college articulation 
activities will be planned and conducted. 

Name of Principal: Signature of Principal: 

Stanton Payne 

Name of LSC President: Signat\ire of LSC President: 
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Proposal Cover Shoot 

Department of Vocational and Technological Education 



Category: (check only one) 



.X_Program Innovation 

Program Update 

Tech Prep/Employability 
^Special Student Needs 



School: Westinghouse Vocational High School 
Vocational Program Area(s): All areas will he impacted 
Contact Person: Carol Sharp 

Summary: (Provide a brief summary of the "program design" section.) 

Each year students are admitted to Westinghouse Vocational 
High School who do not have adequate basi4^ skills to survive in a 
Tech-Prep curriculum designed to prepare students for the 21st 
century. Therefore, funds are being requested to provide 
remediation for at-risk students so they can be given a "head 
start**. A team of counselors, teachers, and Westinghouse High 
School students will be assembled to plan and initiate an 
intensive one month summer program continued by on«^ hour per week 
sessions throughout the following academic year. This program 
will focus on students who have been admitted to Westinghouse 
High School with stanine scores of three or less in the areas of 
English, mathematics and/ or science. 



Neuae of Principal: Signature of Principal: 

Stanton Payne 

Name of LSC President: signature of LSC President: 
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